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Introduction 


HATEVER its other shortcom- 

\ \ ings (and they were many) it 

could not be said that 1950, by 
Gregory’s reckoning, was notably deficient 
in anniversaries. Among them were 
events bright with meaning to Americans: 
one hundred and seventy-five years ago 
Paul Revere rode to Charlestown, a 
battle was fought on Bunker Hill, the 
second Continental Congress met, General 
Washington was commissioned to command 
an army; one hundred and fifty years ago 
by coach and wagon the Federal Govern- 
ment was carried off from Philadelphia to 
Columbia’s District beside the waters of 
the Potomac; one hundred years ago 
Henry Clay proposed by compromise to 
extirpate the uneasy division wrought by 
slavery. 

At the Library of Congress, these far-off 
experiences were gratefully commemorated 
by displaying, for their co-inheritors to see, 
the records which recall them. But for the 
Library, as embodied in its staff, which 
bore with pride the stern exactions of a 
great tradition, there was a still closer, 
narrower, more intimate, more self-con- 
scious, more critical awareness of the past 
aroused by its own one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. To begin with, there 
was the sobering reminder that longevity 
confers no virtues of its own, that no 
inalienable grace attaches to survival, that 
the present’s pace pounds hard upon the 
spirit. 

But there it was, that duty to those 
predecessors whose genius still was ani- 
mate and vigorous and vicariously hard at 
work. ‘They had started something that 
continued even now to move. The skepti- 
cal might argue that their world had 


vanished, that these problems were prob- 
lems they had never faced, that only the 
cause was common. But such cynics (if 
they existed) must have been insensitive 
and very young, and even they, among 
themselves, would agree that the cause was 
good. Actually, the relationship between 
the staff which served the Library in 1950 
and the men and women who, earlier, had 
composed it, was affirmed and reaffirmed 
in countless ways. 

As for the problems, however they might 
differ, they were never quite incomparable: 
they were comparable in overcoming the 
almost insuperable obstacle to procure- 
ment; in constructing apertures to knowl- 
edge; in applying a vast and refractory 
resource to the advancement of the public 
interest. But beyond these bonds of like- 
ness was the unabashed and unassailable 
reality that those vanished elders, with 
superb effectiveness, had instituted prac- 
tices which, by and large, were unsur- 
passed, while many yet prevailed. Candor 
might insist that some, particularly in the 
technical processes, had proved extrava- 
gant and had, in consequence, been 
compromised; a few had been impersonal- 
ized by surrender to fecund machines; 
others had been modified or refined or 
superseded; but with undiminished force 
the principles remained and were con- 
trolling. Those oldsters had, in other 
words, their fixed place among the found- 
ers of this profession which a_ later 
generation followed. 

The line was unbroken but the sudden 
consciousness of those previous tenants 
was one of the phenomena of the Library’s 
Sesquicentennial. They had had an active 
part in the enrichment of this great collec- 
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tion which, in turn, enriched the future’s 
society. ‘They had acquired for the Amer- 
ican people many of these books which 
fulfilled for them a purpose powerful or 
splendid now. They had recorded them 
in ways which, once and for all, ensured 
their instant identification. Their lives, 
their personalities, their faculties, their 
strivings, their expectations were as much 
the materials of these buildings as stone 
and plaster and paint and wood and metal. 
They were as enduring. They had be- 
longed to their own days and had exercised 
a constant, sturdy, helpful, willfully anony- 
mous influence on their contemporaries; 
but deliberately, freely, they had associated 
themselves and their talents with those who 
would come after them. To honor them 
on the Library’s one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary required more than sentiment 
and gentle tribute; it required increased 
devotion, refreshed understanding, re- 
newed enthusiasm, tangible evidence of 
the mounting strength of an old allegiance. 


But paramount to every obligation 
sensed by that living Library, as it moved 
toward its second centenary, was the 
obligation to those seventy-five successive 
Congresses which, having brought it forth, 
had since sustained it. Not as ward only 
(the Congresses have many wards), but 
directly, inseparably, as its own, the 
Library belonged to Congress. Over its 
long course, the Library had grown pre- 
cisely and only because the Congresses’ 
need for it had grown and in proportion. 
If its interests were wide, they were no 
wider than the interests of Congress. If 
it was true (and there was sound reason to 
believe it) that increasingly year after year 
the Congresses had had resort to the staff 
and contents of the Library, it was be- 
cause the perplexing, decisive, fateful con- 
cerns of Congress had many times in- 
creased. The Library of Congress was 
more than an institution’s ancient and dis- 
tinctive name imprinted on a letterhead 
or stamped upon the inside cover of a 


book; the Library of Congress was a fact. 
Its entity was the entity which Congress 
alone conferred. Moreover, this primary 
characteristic was the summary and sub- 
stance of the Library’s progress. What- 
ever its stature, whatever the significance 
implicit in this anniversary might be, it 
derived from Congress. This was im- 
portant. 

For the Congress had extended the 
privileges of its Library to co-ordinate 
branches of the Government, to inter- 
national bodies seeking the security and 
betterment of the whole family of man, 
to the world of learning as represented by 
academies and universities and galleries 
and museums, to private scholars engaged 
for their fellows in discovering new or 
recovering old knowledge, to the great 
industries and the little businesses and the 
organizations of labor which together are 
the American economy and support the 
American community, and to the citizens 
of the free Republic who find their answers 
in the reading rooms. If they were not 
unmindful of a gift, they could not, be- 
comingly, disregard the giver. Whether 
as owner or donor or trustee, the Congress 
in varying ways shared the Library with 
its constituency. Those who would give 
thanks for the Library should present them 
to the Congresses. 


There were, to be sure, institutions 
which contested the Library’s primacy 
and excelled the superlatives which once 
were heaped upon it. The ecstasies 
belonged elsewhere, as was witnessed by 
an article from the pen of one I. Roma- 
novsky appearing in Sovzet Union for June 
in the year of the Sesquicentennial of the 
Library of Congress: 

The Lenin [State] Library holds first 
place in the world in the number of works, 
printed and manuscript, stored on its 
shelves. Its funds include over 13,000,000 
books, over a million leaflets and prints, 
and 2,500,000 MS sheets. 

For this vast wealth, the Library owes 
a great debt of gratitude to the solicitude 
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of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government. Only seven per cent of the 
Library’s funds was collected during the 
55 years which intervened between its 
foundation and the October Revolution. 
The remaining 93 per cent has been accu- 
mulated in the 32 years of Soviet rule . 
The Lenin Library receives a fixed number 
of copies of everything that is being printed 
throughout the USSR: books, newspapers, 
or magazines, posters, or calendars; maps, 
children’s games, opera scores, or printed 
traffic rules. . 


Without proper cataloguing, books 
and manuscripts would be impossible to 
trace as the proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack. The Lenin “Library funds are 
registered in several hundred catalogues 
of various types, comprising in all over 
20,000,000 index cards... . 


Not only is the Lenin Library the great- 
est ever known in any land, at any time, 
among any people. It is at the same time 
first in the world in number of readers and 
number of books provided to these readers. 
In 1949, the Library registered 1,500,000 
visits and issued over 7,000,000 books. 
No national library in the world has ever 
dreamed of such figures. 


No, the little Library of Congress had 
indulged no such fantasies; it had made no 
such progress; it had accumulated no such 
impressive an array of duplicates. But it 
had its advocates who paraphrased the 
. Library’s good friend, the late Senator 
Webster, of Massachusetts, speaking of 
Dartmouth: “‘it is small, and yet 
there are those who love it’’; while others 
recalled Chancellor Hutchins’ humble 
remark to the effect that Chicago is not 
a good university — only the best there is. 
Indeed, there was ample and constant 
evidence that the Library had won and 
held the affection of the American com- 
monwealth. This was demonstrated in 
many ways, in the gifts which private 
citizens made to it; in the articles and 
editorials they wrote about it; in the ques- 
tions they asked about its history, collec- 
tions, services, status; in the interest they 
took in its activities. There was a time, 
not very long ago, when the Library of 
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Congress had occupied a remote, austere, 
aloof place in the public consciousness, 
but now either it or that public had 
mellowed, chill had given way to warmth. 
A popular magazine called the Library, 
“the darndest place in Washington” 
(The Saturday Evening Post, August 19, 
1950). The epithet was pure American. 
It marked approval. No library in the 
world had ever dreamed of attaining it. 
The Library at last had assumed the 
dignities and perils and jibes of a public 
figure. It had become news; -as such it 
would have to prove itself. 

The commentators, the feature writers, 
the editors, who addressed themselves to 
the subject, were likely to insist that, the 
propaganda or innocent joking of com- 
parable institutions aside, the Library was 
believed to be the largest in the world, 
and then would proceed to a discussion 
of its three-fold function as the Library of 
Congress, as the principal library of the 
Federal Establishment, and as a people’s 
reference library. The more laudatory 
or emotional or frankly sentimental or 
strenuously sensational the offering of 
rosemary, the less accurate and considered 
was the judgment. A soberer and more 
viable view was taken by Dr. Robert 
Devore Leigh in the general report of the 
Public Library Inquiry, The Public Library 
in the United States which issued from the 
Columbia University Press at the end of 
the fiscal year: 


The Library of Congress . .. plays a 
dual role, as do the state libraries. Its pri- 
mary commitment is to serve the informa- 
tion and research needs of the officers 
of the federal government, particularly 
the members of the legislative branch. 
In carrying on this function the Library of 
Congress has become one of the largest 
reference and research collections in the 
world. To organize its materials for use 
the Library has developed highly expert 
cataloguing and bibliographical person- 
nel and activities, which have provided 
the basis for valuable services to the 
public and other libraries of the country. 
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These incidental but important services 
include the preparation, printing, and sale 
of catalogue cards and of the Cumulative 
Catalog, which makes available to libraries 
at small cost an expertly catalogued card 
and reference list for every book currently 
published in the United States as well 
as other current publications acquired by 
the Library of Congress and a group of 
other large libraries co-operating with it. 
The Library also makes available on re- 
quest the materials in its vast holdings to 
other libraries through photo-duplication 
and interlibrary loans. These and other 
research purposes are aided by the main- 
tenance of a union catalogue of the 
holdings of a number of the nation’s largest 
libraries. The Library is also active in 
preparing regular bibliographical guides 
and special bibliographies. More recently 
the Library has played an active role 
among the nation’s research libraries in 
encouraging the allocation of the acqui- 
sition of the current book output of other 
countries and in joint bibliographical 
enterprises. 

In these various ways the Library of 
Congress has become an essential part of 
the operating machinery of American 
public libraries. It has not acted as the 
national library or assumed a role in rela- 
tion to state and local public libraries 
equivalent to those state library agencies 
which directly stimulate and guide local 
library developments. Its extra-federal 
functions are justified as by-products of its 
primary services to the agencies of the 
federal government. Nor has it acted as 
the nation’s research and bibliographical 
center, but rather as one of the country’s 
forty or fifty largest research libraries. 
Nevertheless, its services give it an im- 
portant place in the public library struc- 
ture of the United States. 


This point, the integration of the Library 
of Congress with the American library 
movement, was frequently overlooked by 
the writers for the ‘‘popular press.” It 
was not, it had never been, overlooked by 
the Library itself which regarded it as at 
once a duty, an objective and an honor. 
The American Library Association had 
been founded 75 years ago. For the 
“Conference of Librarians” who met at 
Philadelphia on Wednesday, October 4, 


1876, the Committee, composed of Justin 
Winsor, Boston Public Library; William 
F. Poole, Chicago Public Library; Lloyd 
P. Smith, Philadelphia Library Company; 
Melvil Dewey, Secretary; had composed 
an impressive program. Many of the 
papers were devoted to proposals for joint 
undertakings; thus James G. Barnwell, of 
the Mercantile Library, Philadelphia, con- 
sidered “‘A Universal Catalogue: Its Neces- 
sity and Practicability’; Thomas H. 
Rogers, of the Warren County Library, 
Monmouth, Illinois, urged ‘A Co-opera- 
tive Index for Public Libraries’; and 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, dealt with ‘“‘Copyright in Its 
Relations to Libraries and Literature.” 
Beyond these, it was announced that there 
would be discussions of such subjects as: 
The Preparation of Printed Titles for the 
Common Use of Libraries; the Completion 
of Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature; 
the Systematic Exchange of Documents; 
the Permanent Organization of American 
Library Interest; and, simply, Library 
Co-operation. 

The Library of Congress was happy to 
have been there, happy that from the 
beginning it had been a part of that free 
society, happy that it had steadily enjoyed 
the advantage of counsel with the best 
minds and clearest visions in the profession, 
happy that it would always be, at least in 
part, the libraries’ Library. But for the 
Librarian of Congress, Mr. Spofford, it 
must have seemed in the fall of 1876, that 
his institution which, already, he called 
the “‘National Library,” could hold for its 
colleagues no surer promise than the 
promise of growth. He had been ap- 
pointed to his office a little more than ten 
years before, he was engaged in building 
a collection, he had secured the transfer 
of the Smithsonian Library, had persuaded 
Congress to purchase the Peter Force col- 
lection of Americana, had obtained the 
passage of a more satisfactory Copyright 
law with strict requirements for deposit. 
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He was busied with acquiring. His hands 
were full. But the profession had further 
plans for this so-called ‘National Library.” 
They knew what it must become. Long be- 
fore, men, like Henry Stevens and Charles 
C. Jewett, had looked forward to the day 
when centralized cataloging and a single 
register of the books in American libraries 
would become a reality. Now that an 
Association had been formed, and a 
journal had been launched, these ideas 
were matured and widely championed. 
‘*A National Library System is proposed,” 
wrote Bassett Cadwallader (American Li- 
brary Journal, June 30, 1877), ‘““whose object 
shall be to facilitate, by co-operation, li- 
brary economy in all its branches,” and 
he continued: 


The only organization necessary at first 
is the establishment of a central Library 
Bureau or Headquarters, as a medium of 
communication for all libraries. This 
should be the Library of Congress... . 

Uniformity in all things is evidently 
impossible. Various circumstances exer- 
cising a controlling influence locally, will 
require local remedies. But the many 
opportunities for establishing uniformity 
promise advantages of incalculable value 
as compared with prevailing customs. . 
‘*Cooperation in all things”? should be the 
motto. Upon co-operative principles 
books might be purchased at large savings, 
and the smaller libraries placed on a more 
equal footing with the larger... . 


Chief among the advantages is the 
Universal Catalogue which the System 
renders possible. ... The dictionary 
catalogue of authors, titles and subjects 
in one series, with full notes and cross 
references, is certainly preferable. There 
would be yearly supplements until an 
entire new edition was feasible. When 
printed, each library will check with a 
suitable sign in the margin every entry in 
the catalogue referring to a book in its 
possession; thus combining the individual 
with the universal catalogue. This shows 
at a glance just what the library possesses 
on any one subject, and as well what it 
lacks, thus providing for a better dispo- 
sition of purchasing funds. . . . 
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Probably the best way to accomplish 
this grand work can only be established 
by trial. As intimated, the major portion 
of the work may be accomplished at the 
Library of Congress with its quota, now, 
of more than 300,000 volumes. 


Yes, the Library of Congress had brought 
the promise of growth, of size, of steady 
increment. This fixed its obligation. 
The library with the most could do the 
most for others. The argument was 
persuasive, it would have overridden 
objections had they been offered but they 
were not. ‘There was, however, a long 
delay. Actually, the discharge of the 
Library’s duty to its library constituency 
was delayed for a quarter of a century by 
many factors: the cramped accommoda- 
tions in the Capitol, a staff numerically 
inadequate to even existing requirements, 
and the slowly solidifying concepts of 
professional practice. But the solicitude 
of the Association never languished; on 
the contrary it was largely through the 
exertions of the Association’s leaders, 
summoned to explain their views to the 
members of the Joint Committee of 
Congress, that the place the Library might 
occupy among the libraries of the United 
States and the services it might render in 
their behalf were clearly set forth. 

That was in 1896 when, as the new 
Library building neared completion, plans 
were being made for its reorganization. 
Melvil Dewey said: ‘‘Distribution of print- 
ed catalogue cards has long been the dream 
of librarians. By cooperation among our- 
selves we are now carrying it on to a 
limited extent under great disadvantages. 
It would mark an era when the National 
Library was ready to do this incalculable 
service to the libraries and students of the 
country.”” W. H. Brett, Cleveland’s Li- 
brarian, came out for photoduplication: 
“The making of transcripts from books, 
photographing pages of books, etc., is 
something that does not involve any great 
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machinery.” George H. Baker  enter- 


tained a hope: 


I should hope to see established here 
[he told the Committee] a national library 
which would be as full and complete as 
ample resources and wide intelligence 
could gather, which would be amply cata- 
logued and properly arranged, and ad- 
ministered by a _ staff competent in 
numbers and acquirements to render the 
best service, and on that basis the exist- 
ence of such a library and the stimulus it 
would give to scholars would, in itself, 
be the first great service the Library 
could render. Then, in the preparation 
of catalogue entries and bibliographical 
lists, and things of that sort, which could 
be done; and I think perhaps the loaning 
of books of considerable rarity, or perhaps, 
of any great pecuniary value, which really 
make up the most important part of the 
great library of the future, might be carried 
on to different parts of the country under 
proper restrictions, if a demand arose. 
I refer to the loaning of books between 
libraries, which exists in a small degree 
in this country, and which is gradually 
growing, so that a book may be brovght 
to the user in some cases instead of in 
every case asking the reader to come to the 
book. 


Provision for these services was not im- 
mediately forthcoming but within five 
years, early in the librarianship of Herbert 
Putnam, catalog cards were being dis- 
tributed, interlibrary loans were being 
made, there were the beginnings of a 
union catalog, the Library of Congress 
was committed to its counterparts large 
and small throughout the land, and the 
phrase, ‘‘cooperation in all things,’ may 
have been forgotten as a motto because it 
had become a fact. 

The national library system was some- 
thing spelled out in lower case. There 
was no common authority, no general 
direction, no centralized control, no sur- 
render of sovereignty, no statutory inter- 
diction, no penalty for non-conformance. 
But despite its freedoms, despite its volun- 
tary character, the system was there. The 
libraries of the United States working 


together, without restraints or sanctions, 
and without compulsion or dictation, 
established standards, adopted more or 
less uniform practices, and developed a 
science which some called “library econ- 
omy.’ Whether it was readily discerned 
or not, and it is likely that it was not dis- 
cerned, the National Library was neither 
more nor less than the libraries of the 
nation responding to the nation’s needs. 
The needs would intensify; they would 
first be vague, they would next take form, 
they would then suggest a plan, they would 
finally and by joint action be squarely met. 

Some of these requirements, as require- 
ments, had materialized early in the last 
war, when the demands of the military 
made tragically clear the fact that the 
library resources of the country were so 
imperfect as to risk defeat in the field and, 
in consequence, threaten black catastrophe 
at the council table. There were millions 
of books on Columbia’s shelves but too 
many were the same books. There was 
quantity without coverage. There were 
fashions in selection. It was assumed that 
frequency rather than urgency of use 
should be the basis for procurement. The 
publications of important areas of the 
world, where bibliographies were not 
produced, or where the book-trade was 
indifferently pursued, were likely to be 
neglected altogether. There were foreign 
journals which, if concerned with sciences 
presently omitted from curricula, were 
nowhere registered in these States. Public 
institutions, quite naturally and perforce, 
were molded by public taste.. This cir- 
cumstance, combined with an unconscious 
intellectual clannishness on the campuses 
had made America a land of copies. In- 
formation came from an assembly line, 
admirably designed for travel over smooth, 
hard, familiar highways of the mind, but 
ill-adapted to getting to a fire in time to 
put it out. 

It is easy to find fault with the situation 
as it was and easy now to blame the re- 
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search libraries of the country for im- 
perception and dullness and dangerous 
dalliance. It is also monstrously unfair, 
for the world changed suddenly, transform- 
ing the conditions of life, altering the spirit 
and destroying old dimensions. There 
would be no returning. The United 
States were lifted from their “‘protecting 
oceans” and deposited not more than a 
bomb away from the center of the universe. 

The research libraries of the United 
States did not take time for exculpation or 
vain repining or refuge from reality. 
Extravagant rivalries, narrow  parochi- 
alisms, imitative emphases, gave way to 
something like total librarianship. Not 
their own holdings but the national re- 
search potential was the first, the over- 
powering consideration. ‘The library sys- 
tem which had been national in tech- 
niques and standards and_ professional 
training now became national in the 
strictest sense. Like all manifestations of 
democracy, it showed itself in compromise, 
in the suppression of individual prejudice 
and preference and predeliction, in faith 
in the powers of collaboration and shared 
objective. Some duplication, to be sure, 
would always be necessary, but hence- 
forth it would be subjected to a kind of 
Malthusian philosophy, it would be con- 
trolled, it would be justified not as luxury 
but as necessity. 

Instead, there would be a pool of 
interests, and a division of fields for 
acquisition and specialized service. This 
implied no sacrifice except the sacrifice of 
waste. It was, moreover, eminently 
practical for through it the Government 
and people might be assured the availa- 
bility of every book important to their 
fortunes and their fate currently published 
anywhere in the world. No single library, 
however well endowed, whatever its 
favorable relations, could attain such 
coverage, but many libraries in agreement 
could bring it closer and closer to reality. 
There would be difficulties, of course. 
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There would be problems of identifying 
materials which would serve the purpose. 
There would be the perplexities of inter- 
national exchange. Suspicions would 
have to be dispelled. Censorship, in 
varying guises, would have to be relaxed. 
But if the task was great, infinitely greater 
was its object. It was worth the union of 
effort. Security might incite it into 
action, but beyond security was the way 
to understanding which transcends knowl- 
edge, the way to peace. 

As an institution principally affected, by 
reason of its position in the governmental 
structure, it was proper that the Library 
of Congress should dedicate its energies to 
this imperative. Out of it grew the great 
cooperative acquisitions projects of the 
war, and, later, the initiation of the 
“Farmington Plan’? which, following a 
period of experimentation and experience, 
should lead to full-scale operation. Read- 
ers of this Report will find in it the record 
of joint enterprise nationally directed. 

Nothing in the history of the Library has 
brought it more profound satisfaction, nor 
been more conducive to its progress, nor 
has more helpfully contributed to its 
decisions, than the relations of its officers 
to those generous colleagues in other 
places. Last summer when they met in 
annual conference at Cleveland, and set 
aside a general session to commemorate 
the Library’s anniversary I tried to express 
this feeling: “I hope and believe the spirit 
of this great Association will always 
govern the staff of the Library of Congress 
as it governed it then and as it governs it 
todaviceuas Ateisy a wh stold. them... “the 
strength by which we live.” That there 
is no immediate prospect of the with- 
drawal of that strength may be inferred 
from a heartening message recently pre- 
sented. 


American Library Association 
The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association, acting in representa- 
tion of the nearly twenty thousand librari- 
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ans who are on its rolls as members, 
salutes the Library of Congress and its 
Librarian and the Members of its Staff 
upon the achievement of its Sesqui- 
centennial Anniversary. 

We congratulate the Library of Congress 
on its signal success in being at once the 
Library of Congress and the National 
Library of the United States. We hail for 
their great accomplishment the many indi- 
viduals who as officers and members of its 
staff have contributed to make the Library 
of Congress, through its distinguished 
collections and able services, the great 
haven of scholars that it has become and 
is. We commend its Librarians and their 


associates for their practice of the art of 
librarianship in such manner as to make 
the Library of Congress a great laboratory 
of library science and a recognized strong- 
hold of democratic administration. And 
we note with abiding appreciation the 
role of leadership which has been and is 
being exercised by the Library of Congress 
as the acknowledged head of our national 
system of libraries and the torch-bearer for 
the libraries of the United States in their 
relations with the libraries of the rest of 
the world. 

To these accomplishments of the past 
we pay admiring tribute. To the promise 
for the future we look with expectant hope. 


Chapter I 


The Special Services to Congress 


Introduction 


T is proper that each Report in this long 
| fas should begin with a statement of 

the Library’s service to Congress. It 
was the Congress which created the 
Library and has since sustained it. The 
reports of the Library are made to Con- 
gress. The Library has grown in propor- 
tion as the interests, activities and respon- 
sibilities of Congress have grown. The 
duties which the Library performs for 
other branches of the Federal Establish- 
ment, for State and local governments, for 
scholarly and professional organizations, 
and for individual citizens of the Republic 
are duties which the Congress has pre- 
scribed, supported and required. The 
Library is at once a learned institution 
and an agency of the United States, but 
it owes its institutional stature to the 
peoples’ representatives at Washington. 
Without them it would, it could, have no 
being. If, from time to time in its long 
history, there have been differences or 
clashes of opinion as to the nature of the 
Library and its fixed allegiance those 
misapprehensions have never confounded 
the minds of officers charged with the 
Library’s direction. The Library is the 
servant of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Like other libraries, the Library of 
Congress exists to promote the use of 
recorded knowledge. To that single end 
it (like others) has built its great collec- 
tions; sought competence for registration, 
arrangement and exposition; and dedi- 
cated itself to the living generation. But 
in an age imperiled by fraud and spurios- 


ity, by the dissemination and occasional 
acceptance of false doctrine, by conceal- 
ment and denial, by lives conditioned by 
selfishness and fears, truth and knowledge 
have become increasingly elusive, and 
something more than technical skill and 
grace and wind are needed to overtake 
them. Their enemies never will. They 
will show themselves only to their friends 
who want them and understand the 
strength in their powers. It is, for their 
friends, a matter of loyalties, of firm prin- 
ciples, of unwavering definitions. It is 
a matter of grim steadfastness. Through- 
out the Library there has been insistence 
on those loyalties, principles, definitions; 
there has been insistence on that steadfast- 
ness. If that insistence has been answered 
by forthcoming, then the Library has 
justified itself. If that insistence has not 
been answered, then the Library has 
failed and another reliance must quickly 
take its place. 

This much is certain: the Library has 
been conscious of exactions, opportunities, 
expectations. It has realized that, how- 
ever subordinate and peripheral its part, 
as a part of Congress its work is of surpass- 
ingly critical importance. Out of its 
findings, decisions will be made and judg- 
ments reached and actions taken. The 
Library has, therefore, a solemn, stern, 
and serious contract for honesty, accuracy, 
discovery, exposition, usefulness. The 
measure of success or failure is, as it has 
always been, the measure of its own 
integrity and the confidence of Congress 
in it. There has been encouragement in 


experience. 
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The Legislative Reference Service 


This is a Department of the Library 
organized to conduct research exclusively 
for Members of the Congress and their 
Committees. Its steady progress has been 
in great part due to the Library Subcom- 
mittee of the Administration Committee 
of the House of Representatives which, 
having assumed responsibility for develop- 
ing policy and approving practice, gave 
careful and informed consideration to the 
objectives contained in the program pro- 
posed for fiscal 1951 and supported them 
before the Appropriations Committees. 
In addition, at three of its recent meetings, 
the Subcommittee, in consultation with 
the Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service, issued instructions governing the 
disposition of three previously unresolved 
and recurring problems: committee re- 
porting, the extent of “‘free’’ photo-repro- 
duction, and the distribution of reports. 

That the Senate, on its part, did not 
devote the same painstaking and time- 
taking attention to the operations of the 
Legislative Reference Service resulted 
from a readiness to accept the determina- 
tions of the House. The Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, Senator Hayden, did, however, 
endorse the program at the time of the 
appropriations hearings. Had it not been 
for the force of a higher law, economy, 
these advocates must surely have won a 
more nearly complete victory. 

The skepticism and suspicion of the 
Legislative Reference Service which were 
voiced in certain quarters of Congress a 
few years ago when, under the authority 
of the Reorganization Act, it was con- 
spicuously enlarged, have now happily 
been dissipated. Conversely, as the Serv- 
ice has had time to prove itself, criticism 
has given way to commendation; there 
has been a notable increase in the number 


of messages of appreciation. Articles, 
reflecting popular approbation of the 
Service, have appeared in the public 
prints; it has been favorably featured in 
the educational motion picture, “A Day 
in Congress.” 


VOLUME OF WORK 


More requests for service have been 
received than ever before in the history 
of the Service: 36,021 in fiscal 1950 as 
compared with 24,470 the year before and 
23,382 in 1948. During both February 
and March 1950, twice as many inquiries 
were made as were made in all of 1935. 


The installation of air-conditioning in 
the Congressional Reading Room (recently 
transferred to the handsome pavilion in 
the southwest corner of the main floor) 
has made it at once more habitable and 
more attractive. Evidence of this im- 
provement is found in the fact that whereas 
there were only thirty-eight readers in the 
last week of July 1949; there were seventy- 
six readers in the last week of July 1950. 


GRAPHS AND CHARTS 


The expansion of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service effected by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, made possible the initiation of a 
new function: visual presentation. Pre- 
viously, the Library had been unable to 
provide graphs and charts specifically and 
originally prepared to meet the needs of 
Congress. The Director of the Legislative 
Reference Service, however, long and 
firmly convinced that such renderings of 
information would enhance certain of the 
reports and memoranda compiled by 
members of the research staff, and would 
simplify the understanding of data fur- 
nished by other and usually complex 
media, was quick to institute it as soon as 
the opportunity arrived. The oppor-— 
tunity arrived in 1947. 
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In the three years which have followed, 
more than 470 different illustrations have 
been drawn. ‘These have been used as 
supplements to written reports, as demon- 
strations during committee hearings and 
investigations, and as references during 
debates on the floors of the Senate and 
the House. 

Content and purpose have dictated a 
variety of designs. Sometimes they have 
been graphic ‘narratives,’ sometimes 
statistical statements, sometimes maps, 
sometimes organizational or functional 
charts, sometimes posters, sometimes car- 
toons, but so adaptable have they proved 
themselves to be that they have been 
applied to a diversity of subjects; for ex- 
ample, to international relations, national 
defense, engineering and public works, 
money and banking, price economics, 
social welfare, and agriculture. 

During the last twelve months eighty- 
seven requests, involving the preparation 
of 246 drawings, were received. Significant 
among them were the following: 


1. Six organization charts of inter- 
national agencies and a map showing the 
itinerary followed in “Study Guide on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

4. Two graphs showing the growth of 
national income, Federal expenditures, 
population, and Federal civilian em- 
ployment from 1885 to 1949; prepared 
for a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

5. An organization chart of the agencies 
and functions to be created by a pro- 
posed National Health Act; prepared for 
a Senator. 

6. A map of the Soviet Union, showing 
the boundaries and names of the sixteen 
Soviet Republics; prepared for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

7. Six posters illustrating ‘‘charges’’ 
and ‘“‘facts” connected with the recently 
amended Displaced Persons Bill; prepared 
for a Senator. 

8. A graph of wholesale price changes 
in selected commodities; prepared for the 
use of the Joint Economic Committee 
during an investigation of the price in- 
crease for steel. 

9. A series of seventy-eight maps show- 
ing the present location and original range 
of American Indian tribes; prepared for a 
publication by the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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Operational Programs of International 
Organizations.” ‘This guide was used by 
Members of the House Select Com- 
mittee of the Gommittee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
during a European tour of inspection in 
1949. 

2. A map of the world, marking the 
colonial and other overseas territories of 
Great Britain, France, The Netherlands, 
and Belgium; prepared for a Senator. 

3. A series of graphs, presenting sta- 
tistical data on Class I railroads; pre- 
pared for hearings before the Senate 


An important aspect of the Legislative 
Reference Service is the service it performs 
for the Committees of Congress. In order 
to determine its extent in terms of savings 
in the cost of committee staffs, the Sub- 
committee on Accounts of the House of 
Representatives undertook a survey cover- 
ing actual performance during the first 
six months of fiscal 1950. The Subcom- 
mittee summarized its findings, represent- 
ing an estimated annual offset of $330,400, 
as follows: 
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ESTIMATED ALTERNATIVE COST OF PRINCIPAL COMMITTEE PROJECTS JULY—-DECEMBER 1949, PERFORMED BY 
THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Professional | Clerical, etc. Total 
Joint: 
EeonomicitReportyat) vate seo ee eee $25, 000 $2, 500 $27, 500 
Atomic nergy nn. aguiteha ab Ge ony 5 eee eae 6, 000 1, 000 7, 000 
House: 
surdiGiary2. Sat eed gees 2 eee ree ae ea ee eee 20, 000 2, 000 22, 000 
Small Business ye Tet: a ee Pee ee ee a 15, 000 1, 500 16, 500 
Publiciandst 4 inh es eee oh nee a ee 9, 000 900 9, 900 
Expenditures... sedis w took Goo pean ee eee ee 8, 000 800 8, 800 
Educationvandwllvaborews. sesso brn eee eee eee *5, 000 *500 *5, 500 
Merchant *Miarine sre. 72 Om oo ae eee 2 A000) *500 #55500 
Veterans’ tA fairs oat O ya Ara ee 7, 500 iL, ZO 8,750 
Wn=AmenicansActivities ier aee: i ee eee oe een *5, 000 *500 *5, 500 
Lobbying. Ao ae eerie eae ene ie eer. eka e eae 5, 000 500 5, 500 
Poreign Affairsi.crteas acy. seats oi. ato eee ee 1, 000 100 1, 100 
Senate: 
Judiciary: 265) Se Pee” ieee, Mee ger ees *10, 000 *1, 000 *11, 000 
Foreign Relations tgs, (neh ie ieee eee 5, 000 1, 000 6, 000 
Interior anieliingul are Nita siete een ee rr 5, 000 250 5, 250 
Expenditures': Aa etree ia vlan aan ey a 5, 850 550 6, 400 
Post/@fice andi @iviliSenvicess a eats or ween a) ee 5, 000 500 5, 500 
Banking: and¥@urrencyye ny alas ere nn *5, 000 *500 *5, 500 
Pinancer ld Papen le Se ek taken a ne eee 1, 800 200 2, 000 
SPOtal a alia ke, 24 econ Oe ten cite 1 ScmeRUAL gn on eee ema 149, 150 16, 050 165, 200 


*Items on which reports have not yet been received from Committees. 


Norte: Hundreds of assignments taking less than a man-week are not included. No charge for over- 


head included. 


Since the first of the calendar year the 
amount of such work has markedly 
increased, in pursuance of the policy 
established by the House Administration 
Committee that the services of the Li- 
brary’s specialists shall be available to 
committees for any reasonable period 
without reimbursement. Among the as- 
signments were the following: 


1. For the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate: Mr. Fedele F. Fauri, Senior 
Specialist in Social Legislation, served as 
an expert in the revision of the Social 
Security Act. He acted in a similar capac- 
ity for the conferees of the two Houses 
when the bill reached that point in its leg- 
isJative history. [Partial reimbursement. ] 

2. For the Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
of the House: a study of the laws and social 
conditions of the several Indian tribes. 
The legal research was conducted by Mrs. 
Rebecca L. Notz and Mrs. Mollie Mar- 
golin, of the American Law Section; the 
social and economic investigation was 
pursued by Dr. William H. Gilbert, of the 


History and General Research Section. 
3. For the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee: Mr. Harris Collingwood was 
detailed to the Subcommittee on the 
present distributed organization of agri- 
cultural research. The Subcommittee 
brought in a report recommending con- 
solidation of research in that field. 

4. For the House Committee on Public 
Lands and the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: studies 
toward policy formulation for mapping, 
water resources and basic data, now in 
process by Dr. J. R. Mahoney, Senior 
Specialist in Natural Resources. 

5. For the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor: major studies of financing 
public school construction, and on the 
Federal scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams and other aids to students, under- 
taken by Mr. Charles A. Quattlebaum, of 
the Government Section. 

6. For the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee: the first study of 
the preservation of wilderness areas, 
brought to completion by Mr. C. Frank 
Keyser, of the Economics Section. 

7. For the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
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of the House: State Veterans’ Laws, In- 
dices and Digests of State Laws Granting 
Rights, Benefits, and Privileges to Vet- 
erans, Their Dependents and Their 
Organizations: Revised to January 1, 1950 
(published as House Committee Print 
No. 253, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., June 2, 
1950); prepared by Miss Carrie E. Hunter, 
of the American Law Section. 

Although the use of the Legislative 
Reference Service by Congressional com- 
mittees is by no means uniform or consist- 
ent, it can be said that a substantial 
majority have resorted to that facility, and 
there are, unhappily, reasons to suppose 
that, with its present resources, the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service will be unable to 
absorb any further increase in com- 
mittee work. Already there have been 
instances, particularly in the field of 
business organization, when personnel 
shortages have compelled the Legislative 
Reference Service most reluctantly to 
forego opportunities for assistance. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


The Legislative Reference Service has 
been honored with visits by members of 
the Japanese and West German Parlia- 
ments. In each instance they had been 
brought to the United States, as guests of 
the American Government, for the pur- 
pose of observing at first hand the opera- 
tions of American institutions. Special 
attention was given to the organization 
and staffing of Congress, and the pro- 
cedures of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice were carefully studied. Already the 
Japanese Diet has established a somewhat 
smaller-scale but comparable service, and 
the members left Washington enthusiastic 
for its further expansion. The German 
delegation, composed of representatives of 
all political parties were unanimous in 
their eagerness for a similar enterprise at 
Bonn. The latest report is that progress 
is being made in that direction. 

In other years, the Legislative Reference 
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Service has been host to emissaries from 
Australia, India, Sweden, Burma, the 
United Kingdom, Chile and Uruguay. 
Interest has, quite naturally, differed in 
degree and kind, but so eloquent and 
general has been the “sincerest form of 
flattery,” that the export of the legislative 
reference idea must inevitably contribute 
to that respect for American institutions 
which is entertained abroad. 


‘PUBLICATIONS 


The number of publications has in- 
creased proportionately as the staff and 
its competence have increased. (A list of 
publications issued during the year ap- 
pears in the Appendix.) Many reports 
have been processed, rather than typed. 
These have been selected for such pre- 
sentation when their content suggests the 
likelihood of requests for multiple copies, 
and when their instant availability dimi- 
nishes the prospect of repetitive or essenti- 
ally duplicative research. More Public 
Affairs Bulletins have been produced than 
in any single year since the series was first 
inaugurated. The Director of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service estimates that, taken 
together, Bulletins and reports now cover 
more than half of the subjects pending in 
Congress or engaging Congressional in- 
terest. ‘The demands for these studies are 
evidence that they have been designed 
and executed in ways that fulfill their 
purpose. 

Gradually the outline of a satisfactory 


publications program is taking form. 


Eventually it might include: 


1. The replacement of many individual 
reports by Public Affairs Bulletins. 


2. The preparation of summaries and 
brief memoranda covering all questions 
currently confronting Congress. 

3. The integration of Bulletins, summar- 
ies and memoranda into the legislative 
process where they might most effectively 
save legislators’ time. 
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4. The adaptation of publications to 
the various stages in developing legisla- 
tion, including— 

a. identification and isolation of a 
problem. 

b. compilation of background ma- 
terials. 

c. recording possible alternative so- 
lutions. 

d. arguments fro and 
specific proposal. 

5. The utilization (necessarily limited) 
of publications in forming public opinion. 


contra a 


For the time being, however, the pro- 
gram must be subjected to the slow and 
rigid testing of experience. It will, it can, 
evolve only as its intrinsic soundness 
justifies it. 

Special mention should be made of 
other publications. The Digest of Public 
General Bills (5,904 bills) was produced in 
four printed and five mimeographed num- 
bers for the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

The Public Affairs Abstracts of current 
literature have been revived by Congres- 
sional direction and have been supported 
by Congressional appropriation. They 
have been requested by 379 Congressional 
offices. Instead of issuing sets.every week, 
as formerly, a semi-monthly schedule has 
been adopted and maintained. Each set 
is devoted to a subject of legislative con- 
cern, and contains an analysis prepared 
by a staff specialist. Subjects covered 
from January to June 1950 were: 

Point Four 

Hoover Commission 

World Government 

International Trade Organization 
British Fconomic Situation 
National Health Insurance 
Germany 

Education 

Hydrogen Bomb 

The Far East 


Housing 
National Defense 


In order that Congress may have an 
opportunity to pass upon the value of the 
service, summarized reportings of Congres- 


sional hearings has been tentatively and 
selectively revived: The following Hear- 
ings were thus reported in fiscal 1950: 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subject: International Technical Co- 
operation Act of 1949 (‘Point IV” 
Program) H. R. 5615. 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subject: Act for International Develop- 
ment (“Point TV” Program) H. R. 
5615 and 6026. 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities 
Subject: Hearings regarding shipment 
of atomic material to the Soviet 
Union during World War II. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
Subject: Resolutions relative to the 


revision of the United Nations 


Charter. 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Monopoly Power 
Subject: Monopoly power in the steel 
and newsprint industries. 

In addition to the former practice of 
reporting each day’s Hearing separately 
and promptly, experiments have been 
made by reporting a week at a time, and 
thereby providing an integrated and con- 
nected account. 

Because of the withdrawal of Congres- 
sional support, what was, in all probability, 
the final volume of the biennial State Law 
Index (Volume 12) appeared in December 
1949. It covered more than 29,000 acts 
passed in 1947 and 1948. Throughout 
the twenty-four years of its existence the 
Index maintained the highest standards of 
professional excellence, and was con- 
sidered an outstanding work of reference 
by legislative reference services in the 
States, executive agencies, and the bar. 

The Public Law providing a new edition 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, Annotated, has been implemented 
by an appropriation, and the Library 
has been particularly fortunate in securing 
Professor Edward S. Corwin (retired), of 
Princeton University, foremost authority 
in the field, as editor. No better assur- 
ance of scholarly achievement could be 
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given. Under Professor Corwin’s direc- 
tion a small and able staff has brought 
the work well along toward completion. 
It is expected that final copy will be ready 
to submit to Congress by January 1951. 


Cooperation With the States 


Another chapter is being written in the 
long story of the Library’s undertakings in 
cooperation with State governments, and 
especially with the Council of State Govy- 
ernments which is their informal federa- 
tion. The Third Annual Legislative 
Service Conference is to be held in Sep- 
tember 1950, at the Library and under its 
general sponsorship. This is the assembly 
of authorities officially engaged in legis- 
lative drafting, and in reference and 
research practice, together with those 
members of the State legislatures who are 
themselves interested in these subjects. 

It is encouraging to note this new 
development, especially in view of the 
fact that the Twelfth Biennial Volume of 
the State Law Index is in all probability the 
last. This series constituted one of the 
Library’s earliest services to the compo- 
nents of the Federal Union. It derived 
from 44 Stat. 1066, February 10, 1927, 
and under its authority, 271,784 laws were 
indexed; thus providing an important 
source of reference and information. As 
mentioned elsewhere in this Report, 
Congress has not seen fit to continue it 
because of the subsequent development of 
comparable apparatus by private organi- 
zations which it regards as adequate to 
the purpose. 


For several years important State laws 
were digested by the Library and included 
in the printed volume. This activity was 
revived in the form of ‘Summaries of 
State Legislation’? —a mimeographed 
publication which appeared from 1941 to 
1946. During one year, 1947, Congress 
appropriated funds for the Library to 
furnish a daily index of State bills and laws 
in cooperation with the Council of State 
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Governments; this was distributed to all 
the States in mimeographed form. It was 
suspended on a “‘point of order’ the next 
year and efforts to revive it were not 
successful. 

The Legislative Reference Service is 
presently furnishing to the Council of 
State Governments copies of reports pre- 
pared for Congress in the State law field. 
The Council has taken measures to cir- 
culate the more important ones, and to 
indicate the availability of others. On its 
part, the Legislative Reference Service has 
found many of the reports prepared by 
the State legislative reference services of 
great value to its work for Congress. 


Service to Congress by Other Depart- 
ments 


Although research for Congress is, by and 
large, concentrated in the Legislative 
Reference Service, every department, 
division, office, section and other admin- 
istrative unit in the Library has a primary 
duty to the Members of the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the staff of their 
Committees and their personal assistants. 
This duty is inexorable, compelling, para- 
mount; there are no exceptions to it. But 
its discharge is frequently, indeed gen- 
erally, diffused, a matter of coordination 
and many hands, a collective response to 
an individual interest. 

By way of example, let it be supposed 
that a bibliographer in examining a pub- 
lisher’s announcement comes upon the 
title of a book which bears, or seems to 
bear, upon a subject known currently to 
command the consideration of a particular 
Member of Congress. At that moment the 
machinery of the Library is put in motion. 
A “hasten” purchase order for the book is 
placed with instructions for its fastest 
possible delivery; when it reaches the 
Library it is accessioned ahead of other 
receipts and rushed through the process 
of cataloging and classification (when the 
need is urgent, these formalities are ordi- 
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narily suspended until after the need has 
been met); thence it proceeds to the Loan 
Division where it is recorded and dis- 
patched by special messenger to the Mem- 
ber’s office. The priority has been main- 
tained all along the line. 

Or let it be supposed that a request is not 
for a specific book but for information 
from an unknown source. A competent 
specialist is assigned; he examines the 
catalog, selects from it twenty or thirty 
or forty works, one of which may contain 
the reference desired; he fills out call slips 
for them and hands the slips to an atten- 
dant at the reading room desk, who, in 
turn, sends them to the stack rooms; 
there, custodians, deferring other business, 
send the books to the awaiting specialist 
who examines them, and, on finding in 
one of them the answer to the query, 
carries it to the Photoduplication Service 
and stands-by while it is reproduced; the 
reproduction is forthwith hurried to the 
inquirer. 

Such instances, multiplied many times 
over, took place throughout the year. 
They were typical, rather than unusual. 
They were the Library obeying its first 
commandment. But precedence has been 
everywhere accorded the service to Con- 
gress, without regard to routines and other 
pressures. 

Thus the Aeronautics Division (depart- 
ing from a preoccupation with the skies) 
prepared for the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
a twenty-five page translation from the 
official Norwegian parliamentary pro- 
ceedings relating 
agitation in Norway and to the political 
activities of Vidkun Quisling in the 1930’s. 
The Aeronautics Division similarly under- 
took the translation of several other but 
shorter documents for Members of the 
Congress. 

From its collections housed in the 
Library and inits Capitol branch, the Law 
Library issued nearly fifty-five hundred 


to early communist 


books for Congressional use, answered 
seventy-five hundred telephone inquiries, 
prepared more than one hundred trans- 
lations from legal sources, and compiled 
thirty-two written reports. Examples of 
the subjects of investigations conducted 
by the Law Library on behalf of Congress 
include: A survey of civil defense statutes 
of several States and Territories; the law 
of will and probate in the Irish Free State; 
a case history of amendments 13, 14 and 
15 to the Constitution of the United 
States; a paper on “horror of intestacy” 
in canon and medieval English law; the 
Russian administration of Alaska and 
the status of Alaskan natives; protection 
of minority shareholders in the corporation 
law of Germany; Protestant Churches in 
Spain; Non-Protestants in Sweden; laws 
respecting atomic energy; Latin American 
legislation regarding subversive activities 
and an evaluation of the success or failure 
of anti-communist legislation; the labor 
law of Panama; Spanish treaties. 


Loans of Library material to Congress 
increased by thirty-eight and a half per- 
cent over the preceding year. The in- 
crease was especially notable in the case 
of Congressional committees, and may be 
presumed to have resulted, in part, at. 
least, from the development of committee 
organization. 

The Manuscripts Division has aided 
Members of Congress in establishing the 
authenticity or spuriosity of autographs 
and has evaluated their historical im- 
portance. 

The Map Division reports a gain in 
service to Congressional offices of thirty- 
three percent. Committees requesting 
map material and information included the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The Music Division has prepared reports 
on such subjects as sacred music, American 
folk songs, and the opera of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. 

The Chinese Section of the Orientalia 
Division has identified and described 
Chinese paintings, translated letters and 
inscriptions, interpreted seals, summarized 
newspaper articles, compiled brief bibliog- 
raphies, and answered queries concerning 
Chinese customs, language, and culture. 

The Hebraic Section, of that Division, 
where, by reason of a small staff, that 
aspect of service is limited to Members of 
Congress and Congressional committees, 
experienced a conspicuous increase in the 
number of requests for translations from 
or into Hebrew, Yiddish, Aramaic and 
Syriac. 

The Japanese Section, of that Division, 
was privileged to make its collections and 
linguistic accomplishments directly useful 
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to Senators and Representatives. It re- 
ceived and complied with numerous re- 
quests for translations of letters written in 
the Japanese language, translated Japanese 
newspaper articles and other publications, 
and interpreted Japanese books and art 
objects. 

The Near East Section provided the 
Congress with translations from Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. 

The Southeast Asia Section, likewise, 
responded to numerous Congressional in- 
quiries concerning that vast area. 

The Stack and Reader Division assigned 
thirty study rooms to Members of Congress 
and seven study rooms to Congressional 
committees, where, in proximity to the 
collections, and with conditions of privacy 
conducive to intensive research, a variety 
of important investigations were pursued. 


The Library of the Congress and by the 
Congress has continued to be the Library 
for the Congress. 


Chapter II 


The Reference Services 


EADERS served in the Reference De- 
partment numbered 822,296, an 
increase of about 3.8 percent over 

792,422 in the preceding year. Readers 
aided numbered 416,463 as contrasted with 
393,872 in fiscal 1949, an increase of 5.8 per- 
cent. Reference conferences rose 12 percent 
from 15,592 to 17,454. Reference letters 


received in the General Reference and 


Bibliography Division and read for assign- 
ment in the Library totaled 19,181, less 
than one percent over the 19,074 recorded 
last year. Replies to correspondents were 
drafted in 13,998 instances (14,151 in 
1949); in other cases replies were made 
by form letters, or the inquiries were re- 
ferred to other departments of the Library. 
In the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division form letters accounted for 46 
percent of its replies. As compared with 
the Division’s record of the preceding 
year, drafted replies decreased 15.4 percent 
while form letter replies increased 17.2 
percent. In the statistical tabulation of 
the Department’s services the decrease of 
11,507 ‘“‘form letter replies,” from 27,074 
last. year to 15,567 in 1950, xcepresents 
mainly a falling off in the distribution of 
Recording Laboratory catalogs and like 
items sent In response to correspondence 
and not accountable as reference letters. 

Corresponding to these increases in 
reader attendance and reference services 
performed, inquiries by telephone, includ- 
ing borrowers’ calls to the Loan Division, 
marked an increase of 15 percent, from 
108,751 to 125,426. Congressional calls 
rose from 18,532 to 23,457. In govern- 
ment calls alone, a decrease was recorded 
from 32,902 to 32,402. 
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The total circulation of volumes and 
other pieces for use in the Reference De- 
partment divisions amounted to 1,956,172, 
3 percent above the 1,899,809 units in 
1949. Of the 1,391,726 volumes issued, 
1,004,881, or 72 percent, were serviced 
by the Stack and Reader Division. A 
relatively larger increase (11 percent) is 
noted in the circulation to borrowers, to 
whom 206,913 pieces were issued as com- 
pared with 185,488 last year. 

Although fewer bibliographies were pre- 
pared than in 1949 the decrease in the 
numbers of entries from 36,064 to 21,040 
is less than the total card entries accounted 
for last year by the United Nations projects 
in the Orientalia and General Reference 
and Bibliography Divisions. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight compilations in 
1950 (against 524 the previous year) were 
issued or typed on 3,653 pages (3,803 in 
1949), so that in actual production, the 
volume output of multilithed and typed 
lists fell off only moderately. Special 
reference studies and reports increased 
from 88 to 98, of 511 to 583 pages, respec- 
tively. Hours required in their prepara- 
tion, however, decreased from 1,445 to 
1,301. On the other hand, the hours 
spent in preparing articles for publication 
rose from 5,541 in 1949 to 9,358 (69 per- 
cent), and the number of pages increased 
from 1,967 to 2,711 (38 percent), although 
the number of articles decreased from 
133: te.128: 

From these statistics may be deduced a 
few general observations on trends revealed 
during the year under review, e¢. g., that, 
although the circulation and reference 
services performed for readers in the build- 
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ings rank first in volume and are increas- 
ing, the greater relative increase is in the 
demands for service from borrowers and 
telephone callers; that the intensifying 
pressure for service to persons and institu- 
tions in Washington is affecting the Li- 
brary’s abilities connected with a general 
reference service to correspondents else- 
where; that professional staff time is being 
assigned more and more to the preparation 
of articles for publication, while biblio- 
graphic compilation and work on special 
reference studies and reports are essentially 
unchanged quantitatively; and that lan- 
guage specialists are increasingly in 
demand for services above and beyond 
their usual acquisitions, processing, and 
reference duties. The writing of divisional 
manuals and anniversary brochures has, 
of course, accounted for much of the work 
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directed toward publication during the 
year; an unusual situation which is un- 
likely to continue in the months ahead. 
An examination was made of loan re- 
quests from the government agencies, cov- 
ering a period of six months, in an effort 
to determine a general pattern of loans by 
subject groups to these organizations and 
the relative use of materials in terms of 
period of publication. The survey has 
not been completed, nor has the analysis 
by date of publication been extended to 
all subjects, but the following data may 
give an indication within the area actually 
covered so far. Approximately 10,700 
works bearing classification numbers were 
counted. Multiple volumes per title and 
unbound serial issues were disregarded. 
The subject distribution is approximately: 
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In terms of the research needs in the 
Government the results in chapters D-DK 
are perhaps more nearly accurate for 
history and description than are the re- 
sults in Q-QE for science. While the 
period distribution shown for Q-QE may 
be generally indicative for monographs 
and bound serials, the extensive use of 
current scientific serials, if accounted for, 
would alter the percentages substantially. 
As many borrowing government libraries 
receive their own copies of current serials 
essential to the work of their agencies, 
this use is not satisfactorily measurable 
by our loan statistics. As far as the 
analysis goes it is perhaps safe to say that 
in both classes, approximately 90 percent 
of the materials requested for loan were 
published within the last twenty-five years. 


Bibliography 


Aspects of bibliographic problems which 
have been highlighted are limitations in 
language coverage and quantitative de- 
ficiencies in staffing certain areas where 
language qualifications exist. The staff 
is inadequate to work with materials in 
Albanian, Hungarian, Finnish, Rumanian 
and a majority of the Asiatic languages. 
It lacks competence in the Slavic, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Persian, Turkish, Burmese, Japa- 
nese, Indian, and Chinese languages to 
produce bibliographic and other reference 
guides on the scale which the Library’s 
general program justifies. The Chinese, 
Japanese, Hebraic, and Near East Sections 
in the Orientalia Division are too occupied 
with essential acquisitions and processing 
operations and with reference and trans- 
lating services to pursue objective biblio- 
graphic work onanareascale. The South 
Asia Section maintains cumulative bibliog- 
raphies from which have been derived 
short lists on various topics relating to the 
area, and it contributes periodic selected 
bibliographies to scholarly journals. All 
Sections of the Orientalia Division have 
compiled useful typed lists to serve particu- 


lar needs of inquirers, yet in no case has 
the staff been sufficient to work compre- 
hensively on more extensive and important 
projects. In a recent emergency project 
the Japanese Section has demonstrated 
high-level competence in assembling ma- 
terials, yet through its inability in the past 
to gain full bibliographic control over its 
materials and because of the limited man- 
power available now, the total product 
will not represent a comprehensive survey 
of Japanese literature on the subject in our 
collections. In the bibliography on Indo- 
china, as in the one on Korea, the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division un- 
dertook the completion and organization 
of references in the Western languages. 
An existing card list of Western language 
publications on Indochina was an ex- 
cellent collection of references from which 
to select, and to which to add, ‘items 
for the published list, but the specialist 
could not himself undertake the full task. 
Similar experiences will be encountered 
in other projects in area bibliographies. 
The utilization of the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division staff to back- 
stop some of these projects is eminently 
logical and can be developed into a prac- 
tice of interdivisional activity which should 
make possible the implementation of a 
program centering on the area and subject 
responsibilities of some of the special 
divisions. Ideally, of course, those divi- 
sions should be staffed to carry out such a 
program under their own resources, leav- 
ing to the General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division other projects through 
which it can work in the interests of the 
Government. 


In the European Affairs Division the 
capacity for area bibliographies is re- 
stricted by linguistic limitations in terms 
of the Eastern European countries. The 
lack of qualifications in the languages of 
some of these countries — Czech, Yugo- 
slav, Bulgarian, and Polish — is compen- 
sated by the existence of such qualifica- 
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tions in the Slavic Room but here again 
the question of available manpower inter- 
venes. At least one government agency 
has evinced an interest in the Library’s 
revising the Balkan lists which were com- 
piled by the Division of Bibliography in 
the early years of World War II. Those 
lists contained few or no references to 
material in the native languages of the 
countries. Obviously, new editions of 
these lists should cover such materials, but 
with the combined linguistic resources of 
the European Affairs Division, the Slavic 
Room, and the Orientalia Division, ade- 
quate attention to publications in the 
Greek, Albanian, Rumanian, and Turkish 
languages, would still be wanting. 

In other types of bibliographies which 
are, in fact, substantial reference tools, 
such as Foreign Language-English Dictionaries 
(1942) and Biographical Sources for Foreign 
Countries (1944-45) the opportunities for 
contributions are extremely inviting. In 
the case of the former, which has been long 
out of print, the postwar publication of 
dictionaries and the Library’s program for 
their acquisition call for a new and ex- 
panded edition. The Biographical Sources 
project, discontinued in its early stages, 
should be resumed and carried to comple- 
tion. Both of these compilations are of a 
character to lead to the development of 
interdivisional enterprise. 


Projects for Other Agencies 


The Orientalia Division, the Processing 
Department and the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division and its Census 
Library Project, contributed to a United 
Nations project calling for the listing, 
on a global scale, of publications con- 
taining the names of agencies of govern- 
ments, and of other institutions, organiza- 
tions, research laboratories and industrial 
concerns, with the names of administrative 
personnel, for the use of the United Nations 
in its technical assistance program. Work 
completed at the end of the year had been 
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carried on without reimbursement because 
of the potential value of the product to the 
Library’s other services. 

At the request of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Library entered into a contract 
with that agency to edit for publication a 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish glos- 
sary of technical terms used in road con- 
struction, bridge building and soil stabiliza- 
tion. Copy which had been prepared 
under the direction of E. W. James, 
Chief of the Inter-American Regional 
Office of the Bureau of Public Roads, was 
organized and issued by the Library in a 
preliminary edition in two parts, for work- 
ing purposes, and sets of this edition were 
sent to prospective collaborators in Central 
and South America, to the engineering 
departments of some forty universities and 
institutes of technology in the United States, 
and to appropriate professional organiza- 
tions and societies. Responses from these 
recipients indicate that the project has 
high value, and that cooperation in prepar- 
ing the lists for publication will be gener- 
ous. A particular feature of technological 
terminology in Latin America is the inci- 
dence of words or expressions having only 
local or regional application. The glos- 
sary is designed for use in all areas of 
Latin America and will include such terms 
to the fullest extent to which they can be 
identified. ‘The Library is working closely 
with Mr. James and well coordinated 
procedures have been established. Mr. 
Raymond Gonzalez was appointed to the 
General Reference and Bibliography Divi- 
sion to develop the project. He merits 
special commendation for his very efficient 
and intelligent work in this assignment. 


Issue Services 
STACK AND READER DIvIsrIon 


In the general reading rooms 1,004,881 
books were issued to 594,375 readers. 
Readers increased 2.4 percent over the 
preceding year while the count of books 
issued to them decreased 2.4 percent. In 
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operations involving the piece by piece 
handling of a million volumes, each as- 
signed to one, and only one, place on the 
scores of miles of shelving, a decrease of 
26,117 pieces is inconsequential. Every 
book issued must be returned to its as- 
signed place, and the year’s accessions of 
book- for the classified collections of over 
5,000,000 pieces must be accurately in- 
terfiled. The bookstack force shelved 
1,144,734 pieces, but books issued and 
shelved are not the whole story of the oper- 
ations of this Division. A book misplaced 
on the shelves can often be found by a brief 
search while the reader’s call slip isin hand. 
If the book is in use elsewhere in the build- 
ings or is out on loan the stack attendant, 
having access to no record of its removal, 
will check the immediate location for pos- 
sible minor misplacement before returning 
an “‘out’’ report to the reader. How many 
of the 1,004,881 volumes sent to the read- 
ing rooms were found out of place by brief 
searching is not recorded. It is of record 
that 181,609 “out”? reports were returned 
from the stacks and that the staff was able 
to read only 56,952 shelves to insure accu- 
rate arrangement in the stacks; a number 
far below what would be required to attain 
maximum efficiency in the use of the 
collections. 

In order to shelve the large mass of 
material relating to World War II, it was 
necessary to shift the entire collection of 
that material. Scattered shifting opera- 
tions were carried out in the literature of 
the social sciences to correct conditions 
due to space limitations, pending the allo- 
cation of additional accommodations into 
which to expand these very important, 
very crowded, and extensively used ma- 
terials. 


The Stack and Reader Division con- 
ducted a survey to determine the usefulness 
to the Library staff and to other persons 
having access to the bookstacks of the 
“deck lists” (author or other main entry 
card catalogs) which are maintained in 29 


locations throughout the classified collec- 
tions. These catalogs contain approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 cards and additions are 
filed by the stack attendants. ‘The volume 
of filing, 99,648 cards in fiscal 1950, is not 
inconsiderable when added to the other 
duties which the stack force discharges. 
Although the ‘‘deck lists’? were intended 
originally for the use of the stack force in 
verifying call numbers of books requested, 
the survey proved that they received a 
much wider application than was initially 
contemplated. 


The record of books removed from the 
shelves for assignment elsewhere, for tem- 
porary use for more than 24 hours in the 
Library buildings, and for issue on loan, 
are brought together in the Central Charge 
File, which, at the close of a year’s work of 
filing 271,576 charges and retiring 251,082 
cancellations, contained 554,670 entries. 
The File provided information on the loca- 
tion of 7,722 books, that is, in 59 percent 
of the 13,079 inquiries searched therein. 
Its use and effectiveness could be greatly 
increased if all ‘‘out”’ reports (181,609 last 
year, as stated above) returned from the 
stacks could be checked against it before 
they are returned to readers or staff mem- 
bers. Under conditions now prevailing, 
the Central Charge File staff must be rein- 
forced frequently from the stack force in 
order to keep the file current, and its full 
utilization must await provision of addi- 
tional positions. 

In 1,515 requests for special searches, the 
staff found or accounted for 1,406 items, 
or 92 percent of the total. A substantial 
sampling shows that about 56 percent of 
special searches required no investigation 
beyond the first step, 7. ¢., examination of 
the Central Charge File, to determine loca- 
tion. In about 13 percent of the searches, 
it was found that the materials had not yet 
reached the classified collections. 

The Stack and Reader Division acted as 
host to many scholars whose research justi- 
fied special measures for the use and reser- 
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vation of materials. As much as in years 
past the demand for study rooms, tables, 
and reserve shelves exceeded the number 
available and the 798 new assignments to- 
gether with renewals of some previously 
made, placed on the Divisional administra- 
tion a considerable responsibility in assess- 
ing needs. Many who desired study rooms 
could be given only study tables, while 
others who would have welcomed the op- 
portunity to work at a reserved table were 
obliged to study in the general reading 
rooms. 

The use of study facilities in government 
work included 118 investigators from 37 
Congressional offices and committees, in- 
cluding the Senate Committees on Civil 
Service, Appropriations, Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, Housing, 
Small Businéss, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the Select Committee of 
the House to Conduct a Study and Investi- 
gation of the Problems of Small Business. 

Personnel of the executive departments, 
judicial branch, and independent offices 
included 139 from the Department of 
Defense, 31 from the Department of State, 
7 from the Department of the Interior, 
20 from the Department of Commerce, 
and 6 each from the Public Health Service, 
the Supreme Court, and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, representing, in 
all, some 65 bureaus or units in the Gov- 
ernment. Personnel of foreign embassies 
and missions, 20 in all, represented China, 
Czechoslovakia, India, and The Nether- 
lands. 


That academic work was intensive, as 
always, is shown by the records of 330 fac- 
ulty members and 536 graduate students 
representing 109 colleges and universities 
in the United States. One hundred 
and eleven registrants held scholarships, 
fellowships, or grants from foundations, 
institutions, and learned societies, and 
43 scholars came from other countries — 
Argentina, Austria, China, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, 
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India, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, the Philippines, 
The Union of South Africa, and Turkey, 
and from the Territory of Puerto Rico — 
to pursue research in the Library. A 
survey of the geographical distribution of 
investigators resident in the United States 
shows that all states except Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming were represented. Registra- 
tions ranged from one each from Arkansas, 
Kansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, Utah, and Ver- 
mont to 27 from Ohio, 33 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 42 from far California, 69 from New 
York, and substantially larger numbers 
from near-by Virginia and Maryland. 


SERIALS DIvisION 


Issue of materials in the Serials Division’s 
reading rooms increased over the preced- 
ing year in all categories except in the case 
of unbound newspapers where circulation 
dropped 12 percent. In the Periodicals 
Reading Room, 140,335 readers used 
136,483 serial issues and 164,695 current 
newspapers. In the Newspaper Reference 
Room, 67,953 bound newspaper volumes 
were used by 19,767 readers, while in the 
Government Publications Reading Room 
16,807 readers were served with 90,082 
current government publications and 
32,387 bound volumes of documents. In 
addition, 968 items in the Pamphlets Col- 
lection and 311 publications in the Federal 
Agencies Collection were used. In all, 
517,018 volumes and pieces were served 
to 176,838 readers, and 24,149 were issued 
to other divisions in the Library. The 
Division issued for use outside of the 
buildings, through the Loan _ Division, 
29,196 pieces, an increase of 22 percent 
over the preceding year. Supplementing 
these services, the staff answered 20,683 
telephone inquiries. 

In responding to 1,434 reference in- 
quiries received from correspondents, in- 
quiries which called principally for searches 
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in the current serials collection and in the 
newspaper files, the Division covered the 
usual, but always greatly diversified, range 
of current and retrospective topics, and 
compiled thirty-nine bibliographic lists. 
A not uncommon service requested of the 
Division was the preparation of selected 
or comprehensive lists of periodicals 
currently published on specific fields 
of interest, including, of course, for- 
eign journals. An attempt was made, as 
circumstances permitted, to maintain a geo- 
graphical card list of periodicals currently 
received, with indication of subject content 
by broad disciplines. In the work of the 
Serials Division and other units in the 
Library, as well as in the researches of 
readers, this file has served many useful 
purposes. Other tools of current reference 
value maintained by the Division are the 
Check List of American Nineteenth and Twenti- 
eth Century Newspapers, to which 1,580 
volumes (195 titles) were added, and the 
Check List of Foreign Newspapers in the 
Library of Congress to which the addition 
of 2,707 volumes (857 titles) from more 
than 75 countries indicates the substantial 
increase in the Division’s resources for 
information about other parts of the world. 


Loan Diviston 


During 1950 the issue of materials for use 
outside the Library buildings increased 
nearly 10 percent over the preceding year. 
The Loan Division recorded a total of 
183,685 pieces as compared with 167,498 
in 1949. Materials lent by the Navy Re- 
search Section increase these totals to 
206,913 for 1950 as compared with 185,488 
for 1949. In loans to Congress an increase 
of 38.5 percent is attributed in some meas- 
ure to the greater use of the collections by 
the Committee staffs of the two Houses. 
While the 30,695 items issued to Congress 
represented the largest increase in loans to 
a single category of borrowers, the largest 
number of pieces issued to any one group 
went to governmental agencies which 


borrowed a total of 87,118 pieces for an 
increase of 12 percent over the preceding 
year. Non-local interlibrary loans ad- 
vanced 15 percent to a total of 18,226 
pieces, of which about 68 percent went to 
college and university libraries, 15 percent 
to public libraries, 2.5 percent to special 
libraries in industrial and business con- 
cerns, 7.5 percent to government libraries 
outside of the Washington area, 3.5 per- 
cent to institutes, museums, galleries, etc., 
and 3.5 percent to libraries in other coun- 
tries. In this service the Library responded 
to 20,233 letters of request from 1,480 
sources— 609 colleges and universities (41.9 
percent), 406 public libraries (27 percent), 
126 industrial and business concerns (8.4 
percent), 166 government offices (11.1 
percent), 125 institutes, museums, galleries, 
etc. (8.4 percent), and 48 libraries in other 
countries (3.2 percent). 

As to the character of materials issued, no 
appreciable change was noted from the 
loans of recent years. In local non- 
Congressional loans, as usual, science and 
technology headed the list in volume of 
demand (29,977 pieces), with fiction a 
respectable second (19,329 volumes). By 
way of contrast, non-local loans drew most 
heavily on literary history, belles lettres, 
and linguistics (4,394 volumes), followed 
by history and theology (4,394 and 1,423 
volumes, respectively). In its service to 
borrowers in Washington the Loan Divi- 
sion handled 24,437 telephone calls and 
17,072 written requests for materials, in 
response to which it assembled and charged 
for issue 122,716 pieces. 

The problems encountered in identifying 
and locating materials in the Library’s 
numerous collections increase with the 
growing need in government research for 
materials published in or about distant 
areas. As the identification procedures go 
far beyond the ordinary examination of 
the card catalog, the search for materials 
takes the staff into many parts of the 
Library and imposes pressure on the 
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Processing Department and the custodians 
of special collections, particularly of for- 
eign materials, to provide seriously needed 
works. ‘The number of orders which the 
Loan Division can fill without resorting 
to extraordinary measures is decreasing 
year by year. Not infrequently this 
difficulty is complicated by the borrower’s 
supposedly commendable attempt to sup- 
ply English translations of titles of Japa- 
nese, Russian and other non-Roman 
alphabet language publications when the 
original would serve far more adequately 
for identification. It is less helpful, 
however, when references in the Monthly 
List of Russian Accessions are cited without 
authors’ names. While it may be that the 
very large volume of searching required of 
a small staff tends to magnify the extra 
effort which must be put forth to identify 
incomplete or inaccurate citations, or 
that the searcher may overlook the 
possibility that a faulty citation may 
contain all the bibliographical data which 
is available to the borrower, there may 
nevertheless be some reason for a feeling 
that greater care on the part of borrowers 
in preparing their loan requests would 
bear fruit in making it possible for the 
Library to provide a more prompt and 
comprehensive loan service. Although it 
is true that in a library the size of the 
Library of Congress the resources for 
identification are unexcelled, it is true, 
also, that the vastness of the collections 
and the necessity for their dispersal 
throughout two large buildings makes for 
greater costs in these operations. 

In the Congressional loan service, com- 
mittees were particularly active borrowers. 
The character of some of their investiga- 
tions, specifically those concerning the 
affairs of certain Federal agencies, re- 
sulted, naturally, in competing demands 
from committees and agencies for the 
same material, which in some instances 
could be met satisfactorily by photo- 
reproduction. The Capitol Station and 
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the Book Rooms in the Congressional 
Office Buildings continued their indis- 
pensable work in maintaining contact 
with Members’ offices and with com- 
mittees, and in expediting the delivery of 
materials. ‘The Book Rooms staff de- 
livered 59,726 units of material to offices 
in the three buildings and responded to 
3,249 questions answerable from their 
reference collections. Operations in the 
Capitol Station included the handling of 
about 11,000 units. 

In the government agencies generally, 
there is a long standing inclination to hold 
materials beyond the loan period. During 
World War II, when means were taken to 
effect the prompt return of loans, there 
was relatively little need for the expensive 
search and notification procedures. Since 
the War, the penalties for this form of delin- 
quency have been relaxed somewhat and 
the agencies have tended to return to old 
habits. Letters from the Director of the 
Reference Department to some agency 
libraries had the effect of bringing their 
accounts to a more current basis and it is 
expected that further urging will bring 
improvement. In fiscal year 1950, 17,769 
notification searches were made, and 1,221 
general recall letters and 4,798 waiting 
list recalls were sent out. 

Increase in the non-local interlibrary 
service is attributed to research 
projects being conducted with govern- 
ment sponsorship in the universities and 
to the greater economy of book-post rates 
in transporting materials. ‘The possession 
by libraries of the Catalog of Books Repre- 
sented by Library of Congress Printed Cards is 
believed to contribute to the practice of 
addressing interlibrary loan requests to 
the Library of Congress without seeking 
material nearer at hand. However, re- 
gional catalogs at some centers, notably 
the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center 
and Union Library Catalog and the Rocky 
Mountain Bibliographical Center for Re- 
search, at Denver, are usually checked by 
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libraries in their areas before requests are 
submitted to the Library of Congress. 
The National Union Catalog continues to 
fulfill its valuable mission in the inter- 
library loan service, as during the year 
under review 3,701 searches were made by 
the interlibrary loan unit for the purpose 
of reporting locations in other libraries. 

Studies are in progress to adapt punch- 
card techniques to the charging of ma- 
terials. Investigations which were started 
a decade ago and which were suspended 
pending the development of suitable 
equipment, have been resumed and now 
point toward possible economies within 
the near future. Books in the Library’s 
collections are not prepared, as in general 
circulating libraries, for automatic record- 
ing forloan. They are not, in other words, 
equipped with pockets and charge cards. 
In consequence, an individual charge 
record must be made for each volume or 
set of volumes issued and in each case the 
author-title-imprint data, and the call and 
copy numbers must be transcribed from 
the recto and verso of the title page. This 
basic procedure would not be affected by 
punch-card techniques. The economy 
would come from the use of punch-card 
charge records in running off lists of books 
on loan to individual borrowers, in place 
of the present slow and costly method of 
typing lists from the charge records. 

The Loan Division issued 393 new special 
borrowers’ permits to individuals in Wash- 
ington and the nearby area pursuing re- 
search outside the sphere of government 
activity. 


Reference Services, General 


GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

DivisION 

The Staff in the several sections of the 
General Reference and Bibliography Di- 
vision assisted readers in some 267,980 
instances in reference and _ bibliographic 
problems and in the selection of materials. 
The increase of one percent over the 


preceding year is in contrast to the drop 
of 9 percent in the number of volumes 
and items selected for readers’ use, 
160,748 as against 174,560 in 1949. 
Telephone reference requests advanced 
25 percent to 37,423, of which about one- 
fourth originated in the Government. 


In the Slavic Room, books made avail- 
able to the Loan Division for outside use 
numbered 13,229, a 15.7 percent increase 
over the previous year. Growing tensions 
over international problems have been 
reflected in the use made of the Slavic 
language collections and in the greater 
need, year by year, for more bibliographic 
and reference aid in the languages of 
Eastern Europe. The Slavic Room staff 
served 8,298 readers (an increase of 25 
percent over 1949), many of whom re- 
quired specialized assistance in getting at 
materials essential to official research. 
The wealth of the Library’s collections of 
Slavica brings to Washington persons 
conducting intensive studies, not infre- 
quently in association with other centers 
for Slavic research. That the Slavic collec- 
tions here and in other centers could be 
more efficiently utilized through the 
development of bibliographical guides has 
been the stimulus for the preparation of a 
key to published bibliographies of Russian 
materials. For several years, the Curator 
of the Slavic Room, John T. Dorosh, 
had assembled references to such bibliog- 
raphies as an aid in the service of the 
Library’s collections. The increasing size 
of this card list led him to propose that it 
be published by the Library, and late in 
the fiscal year it was issued in a preliminary 
edition with the title Guide to Soviet 
Bibliographies. ‘The Guide lists separately 
published bibliographies in the Russian 
language, or relating to the U.S.S.R., and 
available in the Library of Congress 
collections. In general, only bibliogra- 
phies issued since 1917 have been included. 
It is organized by subjects and contains 
author and subject indexes. The Library 
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hopes to receive from users of the Guide 
suggestions which will aid in the prepa- 
ration of a more comprehensive publica- 
tion to serve the needs of research in this 
field. In process of compilation at the 
close of the year was a bibliography on 
Fuel and Power Resources of the U. S. S. R.; 
its early publication is anticipated. The 
ability of the Slavic Room staff to engage 
in an active program for the publication 
of valuable bibliographies in its field is 
severely compromised by service demands 
which must have first priority. Under 
favorable circumstances which would per- 
mit uninterrupted concentration on such 
a program, the Library’s stores of infor- 
mation on Slavic countries could be far 
more effectively integrated with other 
collections for Slavic research in the 
United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The preparation of bibliographies in 
the Division fell off from the record of the 
preceding year. The number of lists de- 
creased to 35 (from 40 in 1949), com- 
pleted pages decreased to 428 (from 451) 
and total entries, including entries on 
cards, decreased to 6,180 (from 7,752 in 
1949). For purposes of comparison 19,872 
entries on cards supplied in 1949 to the 
United Nations in contractual service have 
been omitted. 

Two titles were added during the year 
to the Census Library Project’s contribu- 
tions to the bibliography of census and 
vital statistics publications. The Catalog 
of United States Census Publications, 1790- 
1945, compiled by Henry J. Dubester, 
Chief of the Census Library Project, with 
assistance detailed from the Bureau of the 
Census, was printed at the Government 
Printing Office early in 1950 with funds 
supplied by the Bureau. The Catalog 
gives definitive coverage of the principal 
materials issued by the Bureau of the 
Census and its predecessor agencies. The 
bibliographic control which it provides is 
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continued by the Bureau’s annual Catalog 
and Subject Guide, the two forming the 
basis for periodic (quinquennial or decen- 
nial) revisions of the list of the Bureau’s 
publications. The Catalog is the first 
attempt in 35 years to present a compre- 
hensive and systematic listing of all basic 
census publications (exclusive of proce- 
dural documents) of the United States 
Government since its inception. 

Population Census and Other Official Dem- 
ographic Statistics of British Africa; an 
Annotated Bibliography also compiled by 
Mr. Dubester, continues the established 
policy of listing this type of foreign govern- 
ment material on a continental area basis. 
This publication was printed early in 
1950 on funds provided by the Bureau of 
the Census. Manuscripts for the remain- 
ing areas of Africa have been completed 
in draft and will be published during the 
current fiscal year. 

A manuscript of more than one hundred 
pages, with the title Census and Vital 
Statistics of India and Pakistan Contained in 
Official Publications and Famine Documents; 
an Annotated Bibliography, constituting a 
section of a contemplated bibliography of 
official census and vital statistics sources 
relating to South Asia, was completed late 
in the year and copies were forwarded to 
Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick, Coordinator, 
International Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census for transmittal to India and 
Pakistan. This action is designed to 
secure on-the-spot expert editorial opinion 
as well as to enlist cooperation in filling 
gaps in the Library’s collections discovered 
in the course of compilation. 

A third bibliography, compiled by Mr. 
Dubester in February and March of 1949, 
appeared late in the calendar year in the 
United Nations Statistical Office Demo- 
graphic Yearbook, 1948. It presents cita- 
tions to demographic reference sources 
on a world-wide basis and will be supple- 
mented by the compiler for the 1949 
edition of the Yearbook. This compilation 
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is a contractual service for the United 
Nations. 

Multilithed bibliographies issued for 
general distribution included a selected 
list of references on Fiscal and Budgetary 
Phases of Research (33 p., 134 entries), com- 
piled by Helen Dudenbostel Jones for the 
Technical Reference Branch of the Re- 
search and Development Board; Guide to 
Soviet Bibliographies; a Selected List of Ref- 
erences (158 p., 747 entries), compiled by 
John T. Dorosh, Curator of the Slavic 
Room; Microfilms and Mucrocards, Their 
Use in Research; a Selected List of References 
(18, p. 263 entries), compiled by Blanche 
Prichard McCrum; and The United States 
Capitol; a Selected List of References (34 p., 
176 entries), compiled by Ann Duncan 
Brown. Cooperation with the District of 
Columbia Library Association was con- 
tinued, with reciprocal cooperation from 
many librarians in Washington, in the 
Division’s list of ““Recent bibliographies” 
for publication in three issues of D. C. 
Libraries, a contribution which amounted 
to 234 entries on 29 pages. 


This brief list illustrates ways in which 
bibliographies come into being and the 
variations in their scope according to 
particular needs. Fiscal and Budgetary 
Phases of Research resulted from a direct 
request (from the office for which it was 
orginally prepared) for a highly specialized 
list patterned to more than ordinarily 
precise definitions to suit the particular re- 
search for which it was required. A 
relatively exclusive list, it includes some 
materials which the requesting agency 
itself supplied. The United States Capitol, 
on the other hand, while requested by the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol for 
official use, is aimed at inclusiveness and 
is intended to present materials, other than 
ephemera, which will serve in the study of 
many phases of the Capitol’s physical 
structure and history. The Guide to 
Soviet Bibliographies as explained earlier, 
grew out of an accumulation of references 


gleaned in the course of services in the 
Russian collections and from the sharp 
rise in research on! ‘the: Uis? so. R.y lias 
the result of, and will be a contribution to, 
the practical reference service in its field. 
Microfilms and Microcards; Their Use in Re- 
search developed from an inquiry from a 
correspondent in Germany for references 
on “documentation” in the United States. 
As no list satisfactory for the purpose ap- 
peared to be available, a brief typed list 
was compiled. This experience and the 
fact that mention of the typescript in the 
Information Bulletin excited the interest of 
enough librarians to exhaust the supply of 
surplus copies and to start an interlibrary 
loan run on the file copies, resulted in the 
project for an expanded and annotated 
bibliography directed toward the interests 
and needs of custodians of research collec- 
tions. The D.C Lcbranes Mist of “Recent 
bibliographies” is an example, on a minor 
scale, of the Library’s favorable position 
in relation to cooperative bibliographical 
programs in the Federal agencies and is 
reminiscent of the Library’s experience 
in the Post-War Problems bibliography 
project. 


Thirteen typed lists and 13 lists on cards 
presented an approach to a miscellany 
of subjects. Among those typed were 
Books to Read For an Understanding of the 
United States (134 entries) compiled by 
Blanche Prichard McCrum for the Ex- 
change Division, Office of Public Affairs 
in the Office of the U. S. High Commission 
for Germany, and designed for guidance 
in supplying sources for information about 
the United States to prospective travelers 
to this country; The Balkan and Slavic 
Countries —- Topography, History, Govern- 
ment, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology; 
a Suggested List of References in Russian to 
be Used for Text-Books and for Supplementary 
Reading (69 entries), compiled by Elizabeth 
Gardner Dorosh; Constztutional Problems 
of Lincoln’s Administration; Books and Articles 
Published Since 1926, by Donald H. Mug- 
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ridge, Fellow in American History; Amer- 
ican Government; a Selected List of References, 
by several members of the staff, for the 
Hansard Society in London; English 
Dramatic Criticism, 1910-30; a Brief List of 
References (33 entries); Bibliographies and 
Indexes of General and Historical Fiction; a 
Selected List (26 entries); and Art of 
Writing—Expressions by Writers; Additional 
References (77 entries). The Division re- 
ceived ready and valuable assistance from 
Dr. Otto Nathan in the selection of 152 
works in economics for presentation by 
the Department of State to Delhi Univer- 
sity in India. 

The Division selected 1,710 titles in 
American belles lettres and history, 
and general works of reference, for a 
collection to establish the library at 
the American Institute at Munich, Ger- 
many. Funds were made available by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to meet the 
cost of compilation as well as to purchase, 
up to the limit of $5,000, the works 
selected. In September 1949, a set of 
printed cards was given to Professor 
Frederick J. Peters, of Reed College, on 
loan to the American Institute, for use 
as an acquisitions list. The larger part 
of the list was devoted to American litera- 
ture in which the objective was to include 
the best editions, with reference to text 
and critical apparatus, of the writings of 
important men of letters, the principal 
histories of American literature and works 
of literary criticism, and representative 
writings of contemporary novelists, essay- 
ists, dramatists, and poets. The project 
was completed under the direction of 
Blanche Prichard McCrum. Mr. Vincent 
L. Eaton, Assistant Chief of the Rare Books 
Division, gave very valuable assistance in 
making the final selection of books in 
American history. The Library presented 
the American Institute of Munich with a 
set of printed cards for a dictionary catalog 
of the collection. 

Other subjects on which lists on cards 


eh, 


were supplied included ‘‘Nazi and Com- 
munist Propaganda” (149 entries), for 
the Information Control Division, Office 
of the Military Government for Bavaria; 
“Management” (68 entries), for the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, to aid in the selection of books for an 
exhibition; “Ten Year Plan for the Devel- 
opment of a Library” (60 entries); ““How 
to Compile a Bibliography” (36 entries); 
and “‘Tabulating Machine Industry” (113 
entries). The Division coordinated the re- 
sults of the checking throughout the Li- 
brary, of Library of Congress publications 
eligible for consideration in Dr. Robert B. 
Downs’ survey of national library resources, 
and supplied the United Nations Division 
of Library Services with several hundred 
references to official registers and manuals 
of governments, sources for contemporary 
biography, and directories of organiza- 
tions, institutions, industrial establish- 
ments, etc., which provide data concerning 
activities and personnel essential in the 
United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram. The latter project was still under 
way at the close of the year; also in progress 
were a revision of the Manual for Bibli- 
ographers in the Library of Congress (1944), 
the compilation of a list of reference books 
for the Parliamentary Library in the 
Hebrew University in Israel, and bibli- 
ographies on Korea and the fuel and power 
resources of the U.S. S. R. 

The Quarterly Journal of Current Acqui- 
sitions for May 1950 included part IV of 
“Current National Bibliographies’ cover- 
ing the Slavic countries and compiled by 
John T. Dorosh and Elizabeth Gardner 
Dorosh. An article on the Library of 
Congress written by Blanche Prichard 
McCrum is scheduled to appear in the 
November 1950 number of Chicago Schools 
Journal. Mrs. Helen Williams prepared 
the index to Polvtical Reorientation of Japan, 
issued by the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Government Section. 

Continuing the service undertaken on a 
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contractual basis for the United Nations 
Division of Library Services in August 
1948, the Division checked a list of tech- 
nical abstracting services to provide cur- 
rent information regarding frequency of 
issue, type of index, date of first issue, etc. 
Resources of other libraries in Washington 
were utilized in completing the project. 
Estimates were requested by the United 
Nations on the cost of two other proposed 
projects: (a) a bibliography of specialized 
official publications containing transport 
statistics, and (b) a bibliography on still- 
birth and childhood and infant mortality. 
The scope of these projects, as defined, and 
their estimated costs resulted in deferring 
action in each case. Of the projects under- 
taken for the United Nations in fiscal 
year 1949, Dorothy Dillon’s compilation, 
Latin America; a Selected Bibliography was 
scheduled for publication in the summer 
of 1950 as Number 2 in the United 
Nations Headquarters Library Brbliograph- 
ical Series. 


THE CONSULTANT IN POETRY 


On September 17, 1949, Elizabeth 
Bishop succeeded Léonie Adams Troy as 
Consultant in Poetry in English. Miss 
Bishop’s tenure has brought substantial 
progress in the preparation for issue of the 
second series of albums of Twentieth 
Century Poetry in English. In addition to 
recordings needed to complete the second 
series of albums, two poets were recorded 
for the poetry archive — Dylan Thomas, 
the well-known Welsh poet, and Allen 
Curnow, of New Zealand. 

The future of the poetry recording 
project can be given more attention in the 
near future, and particularly at the 1951 
meeting of the Fellows of the Library of 
Congress in American Letters. Whether 
more new poets, and which ones, should 
be recorded, whether some of the record- 
ings of well-known older poets now in the 
archive should be issued, whether the 
albums should be continued in sets of five 


or onlyin single albums are questions to 
be decided. Conversion from the present 
78 r. p. m. disks to long-playing records is 
under consideration. The annual meeting 
of the Fellows in American Letters was 
held on January 20, 1950. As Secretary 
ex-officio, the Consultant carried respons- 
ibility for arrangements and reporting, as 
well as for correspondence with Fellows 
during the year. Other activities in the 
Consultant’s office included 88 reference 
reports, conferences with 445 visitors and 
assistance to 120 readers. 


THE UNITED STATES QUARTERLY BOOK 
REVIEW 


With the publication of Volume VI, 
Number 2, June 1950, the periodical 
previously entitled the United States Quar- 
terly Book List became the United States 
Quarterly Book Review. This change in title 
indicates no alteration in the purpose or 
composition of the Quarterly. It is intended 
simply more accurately to describe the 
character of the publication. ‘To those 
persons, preponderantly librarians and 
catalogers, who might question a change 
in title with any issue other than Number 
1 in a volume, there is due the explanation 
that plans for promoting distribution in 
other countries were to be put into 
operation early in the summer of 1950 
and that the substitution of a single word 
in the title would be more effective in 
describing the journal than many words 
in a prospectus. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the editor, the publisher and other 
persons closely associated in its production 
were persuaded that Book List might be a 
misleading characterization. 

During fiscal 1950, four issues — Vol. V, 
Nos. 3 and 4, and Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2, 
were prepared in the Library and pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University Press. 
In all, 2,177 books were considered for 
inclusion (2,032 in 1949), 888 were 
rejected as ineligible for consideration 
(about 650 in 1949), 405 were considered 
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but found to be below the standards for 
inclusion (500 in 1949), and 884 were 
accepted (930 in 1949). The largest 
representation was in the social sciences, 
with 329 works. Literature included 142 
works, the biological sciences 126, biog- 
raphy 74, technology 66, the physical 
sciences 50, philosophy and religion 42, 
the fine arts 29, and reference works 26. 

The Advisory Committee on the Book 
Review met on December 9, 1949, and 
discussed, in particular, expanding the 
Review’s coverage to include technical 
manuals and textbooks for the undergradu- 
ate level. General support for the proposal 
was followed during the ensuing months 
by further discussions in the Library, in 
a conference on March 14, 1950, in the 
offices of Publishers Weekly at which the 
Director of the Reference Department and 
the Editor represented the Library, and in 
conferences in the Library with the 
Director of the Rutgers University Press, 
Harold Munger. There is general agree- 
ment that the Book Review would serve 
an increased usefulness if its scope were 
broadened. There is also recognition of 
the fact that the inclusion of technical 
manuals and textbooks would create 
additional administrative problems and 
that matters of policy governing the 
selection of books in a class in which 
publishers’ competition is keen would 
require particularly careful formulation. 

A major obstacle to building foreign 
circulation of the Book Review continues to 
be the problem of currency exchange. As 
the result of recently increased subscrip- 
tions by Federal agencies with publications 
distribution outlets abroad, a substantially 
larger number of copies will reach foreign 
countries during the present year. Never- 
theless the total number is below what it 
should be, and the Library is cooperating 
with publishers in considering ways to 
resolve this problem. 
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COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


A review of the Committee’s work since 
its organization in 1944, in terms of the 
number of projects it has considered, shows 
that fiscal year 1950 was the most active 
of its existence. Although fewer meetings 
were held than during the previous year, 
12 as contrasted with 15, the more active 
use of subcommittees increased the total 
time devoted by Committee members to 
publication matters. During the year the 
Committee considered 100 proposals for 
publication, an increase of 44 percent over 
the highest number placed on the agenda 
in any previous year. Of these, 83 were 
endorsed by the Committee and approved 
for publication by the Librarian. As of 
June 30, 1950, 17 had been printed by the 
Government Printing Office and copy for 
10 additional publications had been de- 
livered to the printer, 29 had been issued 
in multilith form, and 2 had been mimeo- 
graphed. Regardless of the form in which 
these materials appear, each one represents 
an effort to achieve the objectives toward 
which the publications program is di- 
rected: (a) to provide tools for a more effec- 
tive performance of acquisitions, process- 
ing, bibliographical, or reference functions 
or for assistance to the library profession at 
large, (b) to serve scholars or others en- 
gaging in research based upon large ar- 
chival or bibliothecal collections, (c) to 
subject the Library’s collections to catalog, 
checklist or index control, (d) to provide 
information on events or developments of 
current interest or on matters of public 
concern, and (e) to make available con- 
tributions of cultural importance. About 
75 percent of the publications considered 
by the Committee fall into two categories: 
(a) selected lists of references relating to 
current topics of Congressional and govern- 
mental concern or public interest, and (b) 
informational publications about the Li- 
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brary’s collections, services, and technical 
processes. 


Rare Booxs DivisIon 


The year’s record of services shows sub- 
stantial increases in every phase except 
for a slight drop in circulation. Although 
the 7,490 readers represent an increase of 
319 over the number registered in the 
preceding year, the issue of materials fell 
to 27,272 volumes from 28,186 in 1949, a 
reversal of the trend recorded in last year’s 
report. An analysis of readers by States 
indicates that about one-half came from 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
Maryland. In the remaining half were 
represented all other States of the Union 
except North Dakota and Wyoming, and 
twenty-eight foreign countries from which 
one hundred and seven persons were 
registered. In 1,418 cases (1,283 in 1949) 
readers were aided in their reference 
problems and in 708 other instances (638 
in the previous year) “reference confer- 
ences” were held on research problems. 
Reference inquiries by telephone num- 
bered 1,060 (973 in 1949). 

The Division answered 666 reference 
letters as compared with 501 in 1949. 
These inquiries reflected both the diversity 
of the Division’s collections, which are no 
less broad than the whole world of books, 
and the wide-ranging curiosity after facts 
which characterizes a large part of the 
A brief résumé of topics on 
which inquirers wrote will illustrate this 
diversity: the source of Mark Twain’s 
knowledge of fingerprints, first used as a 
plot device in his Life on the Mississippi; 
identification of a volume published in the 
year of the Spanish Armada, said to be 
the “first recorded written discussion of 
depreciation”; the pronunciation of the 
name ‘“‘Aquia” in Virginia in the days of 
Captain John Smith; information about 
medieval manuscripts executed in black 
and silver and about medals recently struck 
off by the Treasury Department; the 


human race. 


authorship of Quodlibet: Containing Some 
Annals . . . edited by Solomon Second- 
thoughts (Philadelphia, 1840); titles of 
works by George Bernard Shaw, Richard 
Aldington, and other men of letters, sup- 
plied to bibliographers of their writings; 
authors of the first biographies of Abraham 
Lincoln; questions about early copyrights, 
dime novels, penny dreadfuls, and such 
bits of children’s literature as The True 
Story of These Dreadful Mouse Boys. 

A substantial number of inquiries dealt 
with topics in religion. The ‘“‘Gutenberg 
Bible’? was a subject of investigation by 
several correspondents who apparently 
sought in its text support for their stand in 
certain matters of dogma, as well as by 
others desiring information about the 
history of the book. A difficult question 
to handle, as the production of the first 
printed Bible is virtually without docu- 
mentation, came from a religious society 
seeking professional opinion on whether 
to celebrate the 500th anniversary of its 
publication, im :1954...1955; :or, 1956. 
Owners of old Bibles and books of devotion 
sought help in gaining knowledge of their 
bibliographic interest and history. 

Perhaps the least usual request was made 
by an elderly gentleman who, in his house 
full of books on an ice-locked island at the 
headwaters of the St. Lawrence, was read- 
ing one of his incunabula for diversion and 
wished information about its author, 
because, as he said, ‘‘my access to research 
material is limited.” 

The Division prepared Fifteenth Century 
Books in the Library of Congress, A Check List, 
and A Guide to the Collections and Services 
of the Rare Books Division for issue in the 
series of Sesquicentennial publications of 
the Library in 1950, produced the pre- 
liminary edition of the Division’s Manual, 
and prepared the annual report on ac- 
quisitions of rare books for the Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions, May 1950. 

A paper on Peter Force, presented by 
Frederick R. Goff, Chief of the Rare Books 
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Division, at a meeting of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America in New York in 
January 1950, was accepted for publication 
by the Society and appeared in its Papers 
in April 1950. Mr. Goff also completed 
an intensive bibliographical study of the 
four editions of Savonarola’s Sermon on the 
Art of Dying in anticipation of its publica- 
tion in The New Colophon this year. The 
Assistant Chief, Vincent L. Eaton, pre- 
pared an article on the Library’s activities 
and developments for the 1950 issue of the 
Americana Annual. 

Announcement was made in last year’s 
Annual Report of the publication of The 
Nekcsei-Lipécz Bible, a Fourteenth Century 
Manuscript from Hungary in the Library of 
Congress. A Study by Meta Harrsen. ‘This 
volume was selected by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the 
fifty outstanding examples of typography 
published in the United States in 1949. 

The Chief of the Division has preserved 
a commentary on the experiences of one 
Saturday morning in the Rare Book Room 
which gives, in miniature, a picture of the 
staffs work with users of the Library’s 
book treasures. First to arrive was a 
young graduate student from Bangor, 
Pennsylvania, engaged in preparing his 
doctoral dissertation for submission at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Remaining 
with us for six months, he examined the 
extensive files of early colonial newspapers 
for source materials relating to commercial 
interchange among the original colonies. 

A gentleman from Hagerstown, obvious- 
ly on a literary expedition, requested the 
Library’s files of The Dial, Graham’s 
Magazine, and The Liberator. The next 
investigator, who resided in North Tarry- 
town, New York, described his subject of 
research as the “‘Persian text of Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” A student 
at the University of Maryland was in- 
terested in consulting the texts of the 
Virginia Convention Journals for 1774 
and 1775; a college mate examined the 
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volume for 1798 of the Farmer's Weekly 
Museum published at Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire, looking for information relating to 
Joseph Dennie, who, according to the 
Dictionary of American Biography, was 
an early American essayist and editor of 
some prominence and distinction and 
wrote a series of essays entitled the ‘“‘Lay 
Preacher” for the newspaper listed above — 
‘one of the best New England papers 
of its day.” 

Undoubtedly on the quest for a story or 
poem remembered during more youthful 
days was the middle-aged lady from 
Webster, New York, who examined two 
copies of McGuffey’s Fifth Eclectic Reader. 
A local investigator with the somewhat 
arresting name, O. W. Holmes, interested 
in the subject of early transportation in the 
Potomac region, used the files for 1801 and 
1802 of The Museum and Washington & 
Georgetown Advertiser. Another local resi- 
dent who shyly listed no subject of research 
called for two early works relating to 
Protestant immigration to South Carolina. 

A gentleman from San Diego called for 
three books relating to the London plague 
of 1665. It was a matter of coincidence 
that one of the books he used was also 
requested by a young lady from Vienna, 
Virginia. The last reader to register was 
a Mrs. Smith, a District inhabitant, who 
was interested in Henry Darnall, a figure 
of some note in early Maryland history. 
During that Saturday morning an anti- 
quarian book seller consulted the catalog 
to check the Library’s holdings of first 
editions of Edgar Allan Poe and James 
Joyce, but he didn’t ask to see any of the 
Library’s copies. 

This perhaps is as typical a study of 
readers as it is possible to make. Expand it 
four thousand times and there is a kaleido- 
scopic picture of the myriad of topics 
which have interested the thousands of 
readers who have entered those bronze 
doors. The fact that the collections of 
the Division are so well able to meet this 
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variety of demands suggests the infinite 
resources available for investigation. These 
resources have grown considerably during 
the past decade; in fact so considerable 
has the growth been that new stack areas 
have had to be made available. The 
Annual Report for fiscal 1940 recorded the 
extent of the collections as 127,195 vol- 
umes. The present tally of more than 
250,000 volumes inclusive of the 52,000 
additional volumes in the Toner and 
Wilson collections indicates that the 
collection has nearly doubled in size in 
one decade. 

The Microfilm Reading Room, which 
now houses more than 50,000 reels, 
served 1,006 readers who used 3,113 units. 
Reference conferences were held in 38 
cases, and reference aid was given in 
response to 403 readers’ inquiries and 510 
telephone calls. 

In addition to its function as the 
Library’s principal installation for the 
use of microfilm, the Microfilm Reading 
Room is frequently visited by librarians 
and other persons seeking information on 
the custody and servicing of materials in 
that form. 


Reference Services, Specialized 


Music Division 


The Music Division served 37,640 vol- 
umes and pieces to 15,894 readers as 
compared with 45,018 units to 16,482 
readers in the preceding year. Less 
affected by international problems and 
current economics than the divisions re- 
sponsible for “‘general” reference work or 
‘“‘area’”’ research, the Music Division 
nevertheless has its own special service 
problems, and it experienced changes in 
the volume and character of the demands 
from the public. While ordinarily a 
decrease in reader attendance and mate- 
rials issued presents an unfavorable statis- 
tical tabulation, the fact that such decrease 
has resulted from the withdrawal of readers 


competing in ‘‘mystery melody” contests 
and other forms of musical guessing may 
be cause for congratulation. The Division 
follows the Library’s established policy in 
not giving answers to contest questions of 
any kind, but in common with other 
divisions, it permits the use of its collec- 
tions by persons engaged in contest 
searches. When the popularity of radio 
musical contests was at its height, it 
frequently happened that in the course of 
a few weeks numerous readers would ask 
repeatedly for hundreds of sheet music 
publications. At such time service statis- 
tics were inflated, but during the past year 
they have returned more nearly to normal. 


The constantly increasing number of 
inquiries received by mail, which had 
reached a point last year where a backlog 
was inevitable, has created an acute 
situation. Although the use of a number 
of form letters, which are in most cases 
covering letters explaining the Division’s 
inability to give full service, or suggesting 
other sources or courses of action, will 
aid to some extent in speeding up replies 
to correspondents, the number of inquiries 
where their use is appropriate is relatively 
small. On the basis of a sampling covering 
a period of several weeks 54.6 percent of 
the Division’s letter inquiries come from 
institutions —- government agencies (1.9 
percent), performing organizations (6.0 
percent), educational institutions (18.5 
percent), libraries (10.2 percent), scholarly 
and educational societies (4.1 percent), 
publishers (7.4 percent), motion picture 
studios, and radio and recording companies 
(6.5 percent). These are of such character 
that the Music Division believes careful 
attention should be given them. In many 
instances it is highly desirable to devote 
more time than the staff has available. 
The remaining 45 percent includes nearly 
all of the 8 percent of letters received from 
abroad, and letters from many scholars 
and graduate students who can find 
material required in their research only 
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in a collection as extensive as the Li- 
brary’s. An analysis of the various types 
of requests shows that the largest number 
involves the location of specific items of 
music, musical literature and recordings 
(38.4 percent), followed by requests for 
information on specific points (31 percent), 
general information on categories of 
music, musical literature and recordings 
(18.1 percent), free pamphlets and other 
material (7.9 percent), and ‘‘overlapping 
requests” (4.6 percent). About 9 percent 
of the Division’s written requests have 
been answered heretofore by form letter 
replies. While the increasing use of form 
letters is expected to decrease the number 
of letters drafted, there is no assurance, 
because of the serious nature of the greater 
number of requests received, that the 
problem can be solved by that device 
without abandoning service in categories 
which have always been accorded careful 
attention. In fiscal 1950 the Division 
answered 2,742 written inquiries, an in- 
crease of 12 percent over 1949, responded 
to 17,106 telephone reference inquiries 
(16,880 in 1949), held 4,885 reference 
conferences (4,652 in 1949), and serviced 
2,361 items for photoduplication (1,353 in 
1949). 


The outstanding event of the year in the 
Division, and one of the most notable in its 
history, was the establishment of the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress. The initial endow- 
ment, in excess of $100,000, represents a 
continuation of the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc., which the eminent con- 
ductor created at Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, in 1942, in memory of his late wife, 
Natalie Koussevitzky. Through that or- 
ganization, which was devoted to the en- 
couragement of contemporary composers, 
35 original works were commissioned, and 
the manuscripts which resulted comprise 
the nucleus of the collection which now 
has been placed permanently in the 
Library of Congress. It was Dr. Kousse- 


- dation was delivered 
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vitzky’s desire to have the Foundation’s 
activities continued under appropriate 
institutional auspices which impelled him 
to select the Library of Congress as being 
particularly qualified for the purpose. 
His offer, to the Library of Congress Trust 
Fund Board, of an endowment for the 
realization of his objective was promptly 
accepted, public announcement of the 
event was made on December 15, 1949, 
and an inaugural concert was performed 
on January 21, 1950. The Directors of 
the original Koussevitzky Foundation con- 
stitute the membership of the Advisory 
Board to the Serge Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress. They are 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Chairman, Mrs. 
Olga Koussevitzky, Vice-Chairman, Aaron 
Copland, Howard Hanson, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, William Schuman, Richard Bur- 
gin, and Leonard Bernstein. The Chief 
of the Music Division is ex officio a member 
of the Board. In addition to commission- 
ing compositions by composers in this 
country and abroad, the Foundation will 
encourage the dissemination of new works 
by performance and by other means. 
The Advisory Board held its first meeting 
on January 17, 1950. 

The second lecture under the auspices of 
the Louis Charles Elson Memorial Foun- 
in the Whittall 
Pavilion on April 25, 1949, by the eminent 
musicologist, Professor Curt Sachs, and 
was published during the year under the 
title The Commonwealth of Art. The com- 
pilation of a catalog of Autograph Musical 
Scores in the Coolidge Foundation Collection 
was well advanced with a view to publica- 
tion on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Coolidge Foundation. 
Also prepared and approved for publica- 
tion is a new catalog of Autograph Musical 
Scores and Autograph Letters in the Whittall 
Foundation Collection which supersedes the 
brief checklist issued nearly ten years ago 
and records many manuscripts presented 
by the donor since the appearance of the 
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first list. Appearing in the year of the 
Library’s Sesquicentennial, this catalog 
of a distinguished and valuable collection 
commemorates the fifteenth year of the 
Whittall Foundation in the Library of 
Congress. 


The concerts performed in the Coolidge 
Auditorium were represented by printed 
programs, including a number which 
called for research beyond the ordinary. 
The Pro Musica Antiqua Ensemble of 
Brussels presented a concert of medieval 
and renaissance music, vocal and instru- 
mental, which made great demands in 
verifying data about obscure composers 
and in establishing the correctness of the 
texts of the vocal compositions. Similar 
problems concerning texts arose in pre- 
paring the program of the concert com- 
memorating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Chopin’s death in which were 
presented twelve of the composer’s little 
known songs, all originally in Polish, and 
in printing translations of unfamiliar songs 
by Dvorak, Kilpinin and Sibelius pre- 
sented at the concert in memory of Hans 
Kindler. 


CONCERTS 


Six concerts in the Library’s Coolidge 
Auditorium and 28 extension concerts 
were subsidized by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation. With the acceler- 
ating interest in chamber music throughout 
the United States, resulting in no small 
part from the Coolidge Foundation exten- 
sion series during the past quarter of a 
century, the demands for such concerts 
has grown far beyond the number which 
can be presented with available Founda- 
tion funds. Initially, ensembles were en- 
gaged and concerts were presented at 
educational institutions without cost to 
those institutions, on condition that ad- 
mission be free. A decade ago the proce- 
dure was amended to provide only a part 
of the performance cost from Foundation 
funds and so permit the institutions to 


charge for admission. Rapidly growing 
interest in the art has more recently brought 
modification of this successful method and 
a new policy is being tried by which the 
Foundation may further stimulate interest 
and encourage performance in institutions 
to whichits resources could not be extended 
under former methods. The effectiveness 
of the latest plan will be carefully studied 
during an experimental period. 


On November 10, 1949, the Coolidge 
Foundation presented the distinguished 
English conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
in a lecture on the music of Mozart, and 
on December 5, the Albeneri Trio and 
Doda Conrad, soloist, gave a concert of 
Chopin chamber music and songs in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the 
composer’s death. 


Twenty-seven concerts presented by the 
Whittall Foundation included two out- 
standing performances in celebration of 
the Library’s Sesquicentennial, the first, 
on April 14, by Rudolf Serkin in a piano 
recital, and the second, on April 27, by 
Clifford Curzon and the Budapest String 
Quartet in a program of piano quintets. 
The Budapest String Quartet, which gave 
20 of the concerts of the Whittall Founda- 
tion, has entered into a new contract which 
will ensure their collaboration for another 
period of three years. Mr. Mischa 
Schneider’s twentieth year of association 
with the Quartet was celebrated by a 
special concert on April 13, 1950, in which 
was presented the program which he 
played in his first appearance with the 
group. It has been the Library’s good 
fortune to be able to place on exhibition 
the manuscripts of famous composers’ 
works at the time of their performance in 
the Coolidge Auditorium. Typical in- 
stances are the display of the original manu- 
cript of Brahms’ Piano Quintet, played by 
Clifford Curzon and the Budapest String 
Quartet, the Haydn Piano Sonata in E Flat, 


played by Rudolf Serkin, and the Brahms 
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Horn Trio, performed by Joseph Roisman, 
Mason Jouer and Frank Sheridan. 

Other concerts included a performance 
by the Kroll String Quartet and Madame 
Tu Niemela, eminent Finnish singer, in 
memory of the late Hans Kindler and 
presented under the auspices of the Friends 
of Music in the Library of Congress, and 
a performance by the National Gallery 
Symphony Orchestra in memory of the 
late Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Nicholas Longworth, and under the 
auspices of the Foundation which bears 
his name. Through provision of the Dayton 
C. Miller Fund a series of programs was 
inaugurated, in furtherance of the objec- 
tives of Dr. Miller’s bequest to the Library, 
with a lecture-recital by Dr. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, eminent flutist and Chief 
of the Music Division of the New York 
Public Library. 


FOLKLORE SECTION 


The chief project of the Folklore Section, 
in close cooperation with the Recording 
Laboratory, was the continued duplication 
and editing of the 3,591 cylinders from the 
Frances Densmore and Smithsonian col- 
lections of Indian recordings. During the 
year, Dr. Densmore selected from record- 
ings, which she herself made, material for 
inclusion in five albums and is currently 
at work on five more. The first two al- 
bums — songs of the Chippewa and songs 
of the Sioux — are in process of manufac- 
ture, while the pamphlet material to ac- 
company the records has been prepared 
and is in the hands of the Government 
Printing Office. 

The Folklore Section continued to ac- 
quire additional records for its collection 
through (1) field recording projects, 
(2) recording projects at the Library of 
Congress, and (3) duplicating projects. 
The total figure of 373 items acquired is 
deceptive, since it refers to physical disks 
and tapes. As each 16-inch disk or single 
track tape consumes one-half hour of play, 
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while a double track tape consumes a full 
hour, the number of individual songs 
acquired would more closely approximate 
a figure ten times that of the items listed, 
or 3,000 songs. 

While tape recording machines for field 
use have not been either fully standardized 
or perfected, and while it is anticipated 
that some changes will be made in the 
Recording Laboratory’s equipment, the 
results of their use to date have been most 
encouraging. It has become possible for 
collectors to acquire, in addition to songs, 
oral history, tales, legends, and other 
materials in the field of folklore. Further, 
with the advent of the long-playing record 
(LP), it will become possible for the 
Library of Congress to issue these record- 
ings on single disks. A very remarkable 
example of material which can be so issued 
is the collection of Gullah stories recorded 
for the Library during the past year by 
A. H. Stoddard of Savannah, Georgia. 
It is hoped that funds will be available 
during the coming year to provide for the 
release of some of these acquisitions. 

The Folklore Section continued to sup- 
port active exchange and gift agreements 
with institutions abroad, including the 
Scottish Folklore Institute, the Phono- 
théque Nationale, the Irish Folklore Com- 
mission, the Discoteca Nazionale, and in- 
stitutions throughout South America. The 
Section was host to the annual meeting of 
the American Folklore Society, held in the 
Library on December 27-29. 

In addition to its other services, the 
Section aided scholars and students, and 
responded as well to inquiries from the 
general public, including requests for 
information from publishers, motion pic- 
ture companies, and radio stations. The 
sale of recordings continues to be main- 
tained at the approximate level of pre- 
ceding years, although the sale of instan- 
taneous duplicates has fallen off somewhat. 

Finally, it may be noted that as a result 
of the Library’s encouragement of State 
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archives of folklore and of independent 
collecting by scholars throughout the 
United States the general preservation 
of American folklore has become an 
accepted matter and thus a great body 
of our traditional culture has been pre- 
served. It is possible to say, in 1950, 
that the pioneering phase of field collect- 
ing and the establishment of archives has 
come to a close, and that in the future 
emphasis should be directed to coordinated 
efforts, to the elimination of duplication, 
and to strong encouragement for scholars, 
and others to use — in fairly exhaustive 
studies — the materials already gathered. 


Map Division 


Visitors to the Map Division Reading 
Room were about evenly divided between 
government representatives and_ indi- 
vidual researchers. Researchers for a 
number of Federal agencies regularly 
visit the Map Division as part of their 
daily assignment and, for the most part, 
their requests are for current materials. 
The Division issued 10,654 volumes and 
49,217 maps to 3,923 readers. More than 
60 percent of the non-official visitors to the 
reading room gave Washington, D. C., 
Maryland or Virginia as their place of 
residence. The remaining 40 percent 
listed addresses in 42 of the 48 States, and 
in 14 foreign countries. Many of the out- 
of-town investigators are faculty members 
or graduate students of various colleges 
and universities. A number came from 
large cities such as New York, Boston, 
Detroit and Chicago. There are, how- 
ever, also on the register such listings as 
Macedonia, Ohio; Hermosa Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Sturges, South Dakota; Scenery 
Hill, Pennsylvania; Tupelo, Mississippi; 
and Rhinebeck, New York; as evidence 
that interest reaches into the remote cor- 
ners of the country. 

Many of the requests of non-govern- 
mental patrons to the Map reading room 
are for historical maps and map informa- 


tion. During this sesquicentennial year 
of the nation’s capital city, there were an 
unusually large number of calls for early 
maps of Washington, D. C. L’Enfant’s 
original manuscript plan of the city was in 
especial demand for reproduction for 
exhibit, and for illustration of magazine 
and newspaper articles. 

A sample check made over a two-week 
period reveals that approximately two- 
thirds of reader requests are for maps or 
information relating to the United States 
and its possessions. Maps of the United 
States as a whole rank second in popu- 
larity to maps of the District of Columbia 
in this group. Maps of individual States 
and cities are also called for frequently. 
The remaining one-third of the requests 
are answered with maps of foreign areas. 
As might be expected, European maps are 
ordinarily more often referred to than 
those of Asian, African or Latin American 
countries. Unusual or critical conditions 
may, however, create heavy demands for 
maps of less familiar areas. 

About 45 percent of the 3,621 telephone 
requests came from Members of Congress, 
representatives of Congressional com- 
mittees, and various agencies of the 
Government. ‘The number of reference 
calls handled represents an increase of 14 
percent over the number recorded in fiscal 
1949. Answers were supplied by the 
reference staff to 426 requests from Con- 
gressional offices, a gain of 33 percent over 
last year’s total. Likewise, 1,186 calls 
from governmental agencies represent an 
increase of 35 percent over 1949. Among 
the Congressional committees requesting 
service were the Senate Armed Services, 
Senate Judiciary, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions, Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House Appropriations, House For- 
eign Affairs, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Telephone calls for information were 
received from more than sixty government 
offices, representing all the executive 
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departments of the Government, the 
Supreme Court, and most of the independ- 
ent agencies. Heaviest demands for serv- 
ice continue to emanate from those 
agencies which have their own working 
map collections. 

In general, the emphasis in telephone 
requests is for current or recent map 
information. There is great latitude, how- 
ever, in geographical areas and subject 
interests of such requests. A casual sam- 
pling of telephone requests reveals that 
callers sought to learn the location of Lake 
Esquagama, the area of the old city of 
Jerusalem, the mileage of the Missouri 
River in North Dakota, and ‘the elevation 
of Ankara, Turkey. There were requests 
for a recent map of the German province 
of Lippe, a map of the world on an 
oblique Molleweide projection, a map of 
Sitkinak Island, Alaska, and an ethnologi- 
cal map of Central Asia. One telephone 
caller wished to learn of a place, within 
four or five hours of Washington, where 
twenty Boy Scouts could be taken on a 
swimming trip. A foreign legation re- 
quested a list of all the cities, towns, and 
counties in the United States named 
Sullivan, Murray, and Dalton. 


Service was also extended through re- 
plies to reference letters. During the year 
531 reference letters were recorded. Sub- 
stantially all came from individual re- 
searchers located throughout the United 
States as well as in some foreign countries. 
Mail requests are heavily historical in 
character, with more than 75 percent of 
them calling for non-current cartographi- 
cal data. “Maps of Alabama Prior to 
1860,” “Beck Maps of St. Croix Dated 
1754,” “Revolutionary War Maps of New 
York City,” “Bradley’s 1796 Map of the 
United States,” ““An 1847 City Plan of 
Raleigh, North Carolina,” “‘A 1784 Map 
of the Barbary Coast,’? are some repre- 
sentative requests. 

The lending of maps and atlases to 
Congress, government agencies, other li- 
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braries, and authorized individuals is a 
recognized responsibility of the Division. 
The 1,822 units lent during the year 
represent a slight decrease from the 2,200 
items issued during 1949. 

Preparation and editing of articles, re- 
ports, manuals and bibliographies con- 
sumed many hours of time of the Acting 
Chief and the Bibliographer. Several 
publications appeared during the year, 
but most are still in press or in various 
stages of editing. 

Two additional multilith runs (750 and 
1,000 copies) were issued during the year 
of Clara LeGear’s Maps, Their Care, 
Repair and Preservation in Libraries. The 
popularity and apparent need for this 
manual suggests the preparation of similar 
works dealing with other aspects of map 
librarianship. Summaries relating to ac- 
quisitions and reference might well be 
considered. 

Mrs. LeGear’s United States Atlases, re- 
ported as completed last year, has been in 
the hands of the printer for the past twelve 
months. The compiler spent some time 
during the year reading page proof and 
in preparing indexes. The published vol- 
ume appeared after the end of the fiscal 
year. 

The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions for May 1950 carried 
Mrs. LeGear’s study of ‘‘Mercator’s Atlas 
of 1595.” It was inspired by Melville 
Eastham’s generous gift to the Division of 
a copy of this rare work. 

The August 1949 Quarterly Journal in- 
cluded the 1949 annual report of ac- 
quisitions of the Map Division, by Dr. 
Ristow and staff. The report for the year 
May 1, 1949 to April 30, 1950 appeared in 
the August 1950 number of the Quarterly 


Journal. 
Dr. Ristow continued his regular con- 
tribution “Distinctive Recent Maps,” 


for the quarterly serial, Surveying and Map- 
ping. The numbers for July-September 
1949, January-March 1950, and April-— 
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June 1950, of Surveying and Mapping carried 
such listings of outstanding new maps re- 
ceived in the Division. 


Manuscripts Division 


Although the service increased greatly in 
quantity over 1949, its character remained 
about the same. The number of readers 
served, 6,011, represented an increase of 
24 percent. This figure, and the number 
of units issued, 49,147, an increase of 31 
percent, show a higher average of units per 
reader than in 1949, 7. e. an increase of 
from 7.6 to 8.1. The number of “readers 
aided”’ is reported realistically this year for 
the first time, and the figure 14,889 indi- 
cates that each reader on the average was 
assisted more than twice. Comparable 
figures for the entire preceding year are 
not available, but it is estimated that the 
increase in “readers aided’? in 1950 was 
more than 50 percent. Reference con- 
ferences with readers advanced 64 percent 
from 1,121 to 1,846. These increases are 
evidence of a substantial rise in the quality 
of the Division’s services, and in demands 
for advice and assistance on the part of 
competent professional staff members fa- 
miliar with the materials being used. Such 
advice and assistance is especially neces- 
sary in connection with the use of large 
masses of recently received personal papers 
which have been given only very prelim- 
inary arrangement and for which detailed 
finding media are not available. Most 
readers were competent scholars engaged 
in advanced research with a view to 
making contributions to knowledge. No- 
table services rendered included those to 
four researchers pursuing biographical 
studies of Ray Stannard Baker, Josephus 
Daniels, Theodore Roosevelt, and Francis 
J. Heney. Other scholars worked on such 
topics as American Foreign Policy in the 
Twentieth Century, the Republican Party 
and National Politics from 1888 to 1891, 
and the Presidential Election of 1928. 
The Division continued during the year to 


render extensive service in connection 
with the projects for editing and publish- 
ing the papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

A beginning was made in putting into 
effect plans for the enlargement of the 
Division’s reference collection. To correct 
an unsatisfactory condition which has 
deprived staff and readers of ready access 
to books essential as collateral materials 
in research in the manuscripts collections, 
provision has been made for shelving a 
substantial collection of publications in an 
accessible area of the Manuscripts reading 
room. Reference correspondence and in- 
quiries by telephone were recorded in 
increased numbers. It is noted that more 
and more government agencies are becom- 
ing concerned as to the kind of information 
to be obtained from material in the 
custody of the Division or are learning 
about the availability of such information 
from this source. A not inconsiderable 
portion of the staff’s time was taken up in 
locating materials for photoduplication. 
On the average, orders appear to involve 
larger amounts of material. Over 100,000 
pieces were reproduced on seven or eight 
orders. 

Work begun on Writings on American 
Fistory early in the fiscal year has pro- 
gressed steadily with the objective of 
completing the 1948 and 1949 volumes 
within the time for which the American 
Historical Association grant provides. 
There remains the problem of covering 
the period 1941-47, for which no volumes 
have been published. In the interest of 
avoiding duplication in searching, the 
Editor, while working om the 1948 and 
1949 compilations, assembled titles for 
1941-47. It was anticipated that this 
period could be covered by the publication 
of one or more consolidated volumes thus 
restoring continuity in the set. However, 
there appears to be little probability that 
more than the volume for 1948 can be 
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carried to the point of page proof before 
funds now available are exhausted. If 
this progress can be made, it will have 
been demonstrated that the Writings pro- 
ject can be carried on, so far as compila- 
tion, indexing, and seeing through the 
press are concerned, with an expenditure 
of about $10,000 a year, and that if the 
Government Printing Office makes reason- 
able progress in printing the 1948 compi- 
lation, the volumes can be prepared and 
published within a few years after the 
period covered by each of them. 

Articles relating to the manuscripts col- 
lections and prepared by the staff for the 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions in- 
cluded ‘‘Manuscripts (Acquired by the 
Library of Congress since February 1, 
1949),” by Solon J. Buck, Chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts, and Dorothy S. 
Eaton (May 1950); ‘“‘The Papers of John 
G. Nicolay, Lincoln’s Secretary,” by 
Helen D. Bullock (May 1950); ‘“The Oscar 
S. Straus Papers,” by Katharine E. Brand 
(February 1950); and ‘The Papers of 
Moreton Frewen” by Fred Shelley (Au- 
gust 1949). 

The problem of restrictions imposed by 
donors or depositors on the use of materials 
in the Division’s custody is still a difficult 
one. In acquisitions negotiations, efforts 
are being made; with some success, to 
avoid the imposition of hampering re- 
strictions, especially those of such character 
as to require extensive correspondence 
with donors or depositors. A _ related 
problem which is causing more and more 
concern is the handling of so-called se- 
curity-classified materials which are to be 
found in considerable quantities in the 
recent papers of government officials. 
During the year three staff members of the 
Division were cleared for access to such 
materials. However, the presence of se- 
curity-classified items in collections may 
not be known to the staff until they are 
discovered in the process of sorting and 
arranging. 


ai 


PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS DIVISION 


The Division served 2,154 readers and 
gave reference assistance to readers in 
1,715 instances. It issued 1,372 volumes 
and 5,721 groups or units of pictorial 
materials corresponding to volumes for use 
in its reading room, and 843 items for loan 
to borrowers. It received 2,019 telephone 
reference calls and answered 1,036 refer- 
ence letters, including 111 form-letter 
replies. 

While requests for free pictures from 
persons unacquainted with the functions 
of the Division continue with some 
frequency, the general level of demand for 
service is relatively high and exacting. In 
the Division’s work, replies to inquirers 
often take the form of lists of pictures 
rather than the preparation of letters or 
bibliographies, but the variety is great 
and the problems presented are stimu- 
lating. Much work is done in forwarding 
to the Photoduplication Service, in re- 
sponse to correspondents’ inquiries, lists 
of specified items or selections of pictures 
on particular topics for estimate of repro- 
duction costs, or in supplying materials 
for photocopying. In 1950 such items 
numbered 9,526. In addition to indi- 
vidual Members of Congress and Con- 
gressional committees, governmental and 
related agencies drawing upon the Divi- 
sion’s services included the Department of 
State, the Army Medical Library, the 
National Park Service, the National 
Archives, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
the Coast Guard, the Department of 
National Defense, the National Gallery 
of Art, the Department of the Interior, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Council for Historic Sites and Buildings, 
the Treasury Department, the National 
Capital Sesquicentennial Commission, the 
Air Force, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
American Red Cross, the Pan American 
Union, the Department of Labor, the Fish 
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and Wildlife Service, the Rural Electri- 
fication Service, the Lincoln Museum, the 
Public Health Service, the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission, and 
the Office of Education. Growing knowl- 
edge of the collections of pictorial materials 
is attested by the use made by national 
press associations, local and out-of-town 
newspapers, periodicals of large national 
circulation, and publishing houses, by 
opportunities to aid representatives and 
faculty members of universities and colleges 
in widely separated parts of the country, 
and by requests for aid from organiza- 
tions and corporations such as the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, the American Export 
Lines, the Brooklyn Museum, the Capital 
Transit Company, the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts, the Calcium Chloride 
Association, Films, Inc., Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, the American Federation of Labor, 
the Harmon Foundation, Affiliated Film 
Producers, Colonial Williamsburg, the 
Masonic Service Association of the United 
States, the Columbia Historical Society 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The diversity of the Division’s pictorial 
reference services is illustrated by requests 
for aid in matters such as clothing worn in 
America in the nineteenth century for 
everyday activities as distinguished from 
‘fashion plate’”’ attire; data on the historic 
S. S. Constitution and S. S. Independence 
for a steamship line which has under con- 
struction two ships which will bear those 
names; the prints deposited for copyright 
by the nineteenth century predecessors of 
the present Strobridge and Company, 
publishers of lithographs; early stereo- 
graphs of Kansas City for officials of the 
Kansas City Centennial; Arnold Centhe’s 
color photograph of Otis Skinner, for 
Cornelia Otis Skinner; pictures of Edgar 
Allan Poe for the Post Office Department, 
for use in designing a commemorative 
stamp; and material for a portfolio on the 
history of the Treasury Department build- 


ing. The Division’s advice was sought on 
matters of art education, the compilation 
of a list of art auction catalogs, the preser- 
vation of photographic materials, and on 
many questions of picture sources and se- 
lection. 

Details have been developed for a pro- 
cedure by which each print added to the 
‘Historical Reserve Collection” is micro- 
filmed and the microfilm is enlarged, thus 
providing a quick, low-cost reference 
photocopy which can be classified, filed by 
subject, and used in reference searches in 
lieu of the originals. Photocopies of a 
substantial part of this collection, totaling 
several thousand pieces, have been sorted 
into lots and are now available for refer- 
ence use. 


AERONAUTICS DIVISION 


The volume of reader and reference 
service, and the agencies and interests to 
which service was extended, were approxi- 
mately the same as during fiscal 1949. 
Government agencies concerned with avia- 
tion problems, aviation companies, 
aviation publishers and other aeronautical 
organizations with offices in Washington 
were frequent users of the collections. 
Among correspondents in other countries 
calling on the Division for assistance in 
bibliographical, library, or other technical 
problems were the Air Maroc Company, 
Paris; Air Transport Board in Ottawa; 
Associacién de Ingenieros Aeronauticas, 
Madrid; the College of Aeronautics, 
Cranfield, England; Instituto Aerotécnica, 
Cérdoba; International Civil Aviation 
Organization, Montreal; Ministry of Avia- 
tion, London; Scuola di Ingegneria Aero- 
nautica dell’ Universita di Roma; and 
Unione Italiana della Camere di Commer- 
cio, Industria e Agricultura, Rome. The 
staff gave aid to many institutions in this 
country — to the National Air Museum 
in supplying historical and technical data 
on aircraft to be assembled in the new 
museum building, to the United States 
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Office of Education in the preparation of 
several aeronautical bulletins issued by that 
Office, to representatives of aeronautical 
journals, Azr Force, American Aviation and 
Aviation Week in assembling materials for 
publication; to Paul Wilkinson in his 
compilation of the 1950 issue of his 
Aircraft Engines of the World; to the editor 
of Aircraft Yearbook; to aircraft manufac- 
turers such as Aircraft-Marine Products, 
Inc., Curtis-Wright Corporation, Fairey 
Aviation Company, Ltd., Prewitt Aircraft 
Company, and United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; and to other organizations and firms, 
including Bechtel Corporation, Martin 
Engineering Company, North American 
Solway, Inc., Sharpless Corporation Re- 
search Laboratories, Van Doren, Newland, 
and Schladermundt, Western Traffic Exec- 
utive Committee, and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

The Division’s resources were used 
actively by members of the staff of the 
American Meteorological Society in their 
preparation of selective annotated bibliog- 
raphies on aerobiology, cloud physics, 
and ‘rainmaking”’ for publication in the 
Society’s Meteorological Abstracts and Bibli- 
ography. 

The Division prepared 72 typed bibliog- 
raphies on topics such as Aerial Photog- 
raphy, Air Cargo, Air Intake Ducts for 
Aircraft, Aviation Insurance, Centrifugal 
and Axial Flow Blowers, Charter Flying, 
Dornier Do 18 and Do 26 Flying Boats, 
Feeder Airlines, Flying Saucers, Jet En- 
gines, Parachute Ejection Seats, Rocket 
Propulsion, Savonius Wing Rotor, Ther- 
mocouples, and Tool Cribs, and, in addi- 
tion, lists of references on persons notable 
for their contributions to aeronautical 
science. A_ bibliography of ‘‘Aviation 
Books Published in the United States in 
1949”? was contributed to the Arrcraft 
Yearbook for 1949 by the Assistant Chief, 
Arthur G. Renstrom. This annual list 
will be a regular feature of the Yearbook. 
The Chief, Richard Eells, and the Assistant 
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Chief were the authors of articles on the 
‘Library of Congress” and “‘Miscellaneous 
Agencies,” respectively, which appeared in 
the Autumn 1949 issue of Air Affairs, a 
special number devoted to descriptions of 
the work of national, public, and private 
agencies concerned with aviation. Mr. 
Renstrom and Leonard Beck served as 
bibliography department editors of the 
Northwestern University quarterly, /our- 
nal of Air Law and Commerce, and con- 
tributed lists of “Current Literature on 
Aviation” to the Fall 1949 and Winter and 
Spring 1950 numbers of that Journal. 
The facsimile reprint of the original 
edition of Le Nouveau Dédale (Paris, Masson, 
1801), attributed to Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, with an introduction and _biblio- 
graphical and literary commentary by the 
Division staff, was published in Los 
Angeles by the Institute of Aeronautical 
History, where its chairman, Dr. John F. 
B. Carruthers, provided funds to meet the 
initial printing costs. It is anticipated 
that republication of this essay will stimu- 
late considerable interest among aviation 
enthusiasts and students of Rousseau. 
The notable aeronautical collections 
acquired during recent years — the papers 
of General Carl Spaatz and those of 
Orville and Wilbur Wright — have been 
subjects of inquiry and attention. At the 
request of General Spaatz, Marvin W. 
McFarland, Special Consultant to the 
Chief of the Aeronautics Division, pre- 
pared from the Spaatz Collection an 
extensive synopsis and report on the diplo- 
matic and military background data re- 
lating to the two Allied bombing attacks 
on Dresden (February 13 and April 17, 
1945) for use by the Department of State 
in countering anti-American propaganda 
in the Soviet-occupied Zone of Germany. 
On authorization by the executors of the 
estate of the late Orville Wright, Fred 
C. Kelly made extensive and frequent 
use of the papers of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright and selected therefrom hitherto 
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unpublished correspondence which formed 
the basis of a series of three articles by Mr. 
Kelly appearing under the title “Miracle 
at Kitty Hawk” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
April, May, and June 1950. The Wright 
Collection was further drawn on for ma- 
terial for Sir Richard Fairey’s 38th Wilbur 
Wright Memorial Lecture, ‘““SSome Aspects 
of Expenditures on Aviation” at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
on May 25, 1950, and for the preparation 
of a lecture, “The Wright Brothers as 
Aeronautical Engineers,” delivered before 
the Society of Automotive Engineers by 
Max P. Baker of the Inland Manufac- 
turing Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

The Chanute Collection was extensively 
used by Pearl Young of Pennsylvania 
State College, for her forthcoming biog- 
raphy of Octave Chanute, eminent civil 
engineer and friend and counselor of the 
Wright Brothers and other aviation pio- 
neers of his day. 

In February 1950, the Aeronautical Pa- 
bers, 1885-1945, of Dr. Albert F. Zahm were 
published, in two volumes, by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. As the first 
incumbent of the Chair of Aeronautics 
in the Library of Congress, and as the 
first Chief of the Division, Dr. Zahm 
directed and participated in the develop- 
ment of the collections and services from 
1930 until his 1946. 
Throughout the several years of his prepa- 
ration of the Aeronautical Papers for publica- 
tion he was aided in many instances by 
the staff of the Division. 


retirement in 


Arr Stupies Division 


The Air Information Section, Abstracting 
Unit, completed 42,431 extracts, ranging 
from one line to nine pages in length, from 
6,333 issues of 104 newspapers, 608 issues 
of 64 periodicals, and 114 monographs. 
It serviced 301 requests for further informa- 
tion about extracts, graphic materials, etc., 
and completed 91 full translations. It 


prepared a checklist of 131 scientific 
periodicals and established a subject cata- 
log of periodical articles containing 28,460 
entries. The Technical Analysis Unit of 
the Air Research Section screened and 
selected from the 42,431 extracts prepared 
by the Abstracting Unit, 15,464 items and 
prepared 1,957 reports. Through the 
Photoduplication Service it processed 4,572 
photographs, 3,337 pages of photostats, 
and 238 miscellaneous pieces. 


Science Division 


In providing scientific information to the 
Department of Defense, the Navy Re- 
search Section has continued to acquire, 
catalog, abstract, and disseminate informa- 
tion based, for the most part, on the re- 
search reports prepared by government 
laboratories and contractors to the De- 
fense Establishment. During the year 
9,093 reports were abstracted and pub- 
lished in 124 issues of Technical Information 
Pilot. The Section answered 10,295 re- 
quests for information and issued 23,228 
documents on loan. 

The publication activities of the Section 
increased greatly; a circumstance which 
necessitated improved procedures to enable 
the Section to meet new requirements. 
The Technical Information Pilot was pub- 
lished every other working day and four 
indexes were prepared. Thirty issues of 
European Scientific Notes were published and 
the Interim Subject Classification for Research 
and Development Projects was issued. Catalog 
cards were printed for 9,890 titles and 
5,140,019 copies of cards were distributed. 

Two bibliographies were completed and 
made available to requesting offices. 
Three other bibliographic projects were 
brought to final editing at the end of the 
year. With projects under way, three 
additional assignments raised the total 
projects in progress to thirteen. During 
the year there were collected a total of 
19,500 references about half of which are 
annotated, and 2,800 of which contain 
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abstracts. Approximately 7,500 index en- 
tries were prepared for bibliographies com- 
pleted or in progress. A second supple- 
ment to the List of Subject Headings was 
published and a completely revised and 
enlarged edition was well advanced. Plans 
were in progress for publication of a List of 
Corporate Author Headings. 

The position of Field Representative was 
established in January 1950, for the pur- 
pose of interpreting the services of the 
Section to users and in order to furnish 
first-hand information from the field. 
Forty-seven visits were made to govern- 
mental, industrial, and university research 
laboratories, and personnel of the Section 
attended more than 80 meetings of scien- 
tific and library groups. 


ORIENTALIA DIVISION 


Services in the five Sections of the Orien- 
talia Division included the issue of 52,990 
pieces to 7,878 readers and 1,960 pieces 
on outside loan, response to 6,493 readers’ 
reference questions and to 7,958 telephone 
reference calls, 2,309 reference conferences, 
the translation of 866 pages of text, replies 
to 772 correspondents, the compilation of 
61 bibliographic lists (2,169 entries) and 
the preparation or selection of 5,778 refer- 
ences on cards. 


THE CHINESE SECTION 


Much of the service to the 3,060 readers 
who came to the Chinese Section, and who 
used more than 13,700 items, had to do 
with matters of fact not yet recorded in 
Western books and therefore to be sought 
in native language sources. Many Ameri- 
can writers of books, or articles, dealing 
with China have either an inadequate 
command of the Chinese language or 
have no access to a large Chinese library. 
The Section has had welcome oppor- 
tunities to aid writers in the solution of 
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problems requiring an authoritative knowl- 
edge of the language, particularly in 
Chinese cultures and literary traditions 
with which Westerners are only partially 
acquainted and in which they are only 
now beginning to find their way about. 
Notwithstanding the wealth of the collec- 
tions in the Chinese language, an occasional 
instance of lack will occur and will lead 
to the subsequent acquisition of a source 
essential to a scholar’s research. A typical 
example is the service rendered to an inter- 
nationally known specialist in the field of 
Chinese ceramics, who, engaged in a study 
of the methods which were used in manu- 
facturing certain rare Chinese porcelains 
now preserved in American museums, 
wished to have access to a treatise on the 
subject by a fourteenth century Chinese 
author. ‘Though this treatise proved not 
to be in the Library, it was ascertained 
that it had been copied in a rare Chinese 
local history of the seventeenth century 
of which, apparently, the only known 
exemplar was to be found in Japan. A 
microfilm of that work was obtained for 
the Library’s collections. It not only 
served the purpose of this investigator, but 
is now an important addition to the Chi- 
nese collection. Owing to the range and 
diversity of the Chinese collection, with 
its many rarities, the staff was able to 
render a similarly notable service to a 
British scientist engaged in writing a 
history of scientific experimentation and 
discovery in China. He was supplied 
with a number of very unusual illustrations 
for his book and was given access to a 
number of sources available in only a few 
libraries. 

The continuing dependence of govern- 
ment offices on the Chinese Section is 
illustrated, among other ways, by requests 
for translation of Chinese materials. This 
Section prepared 490 pages of translations, 
in excess of half of the total prepared by 
the entire Division. 
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THE JAPANESE SECTION 


The Japanese Section, although con- 
cerned with efforts to assimilate some part 
of the very large volume of unprocessed 
materials, undertook services no _ less 
specialized and diversified than other units 
in the Division. It responded to a sub- 
stantial number of requests from Con- 
gressional offices for translations of Jap- 
anese newspaper articles and letters in the 
Japanese language, and for interpretations 
of Japanese books or objects of fine art. 
Assistance was frequently extended to the 
Department of State and to offices in the 
Department of Defense, and less frequently 
to the General Accounting Office through 
the translation of letters presenting claims 
or bearing on cases under consideration, 
to the Office of Education through the 
translation of credentials of Japanese 
students applying for admittance to Ameri- 
can universities and colleges, and to the 
Social Security Administration through 
the abstracting and translation of family 
registers. Somewhat out of the ordinary 
was a request from the Office of Education 
which had received from Japan several 
hundred letters written in English by 
Japanese children who hoped to set up 
correspondence friendships with Ameri- 
cans of their own age. On the assumption 
that students in primary school and in the 


first years of secondary school would prefer | 


to correspond with members of their own 
sex, the Office of Education asked the 
Japanese Section to identify the writer of 
each letter in those terms. The Section 
believes that its efforts in this instance 
constitute a small contribution to inter- 
national understanding. 

Appeals for aid came from persons as- 
sociated with universities and other non- 
official institutions. For example, the 
compilers of the new edition of the Colum- 
bia-Lippincott Gazetteer required informa- 
tion on the population of Hokkaido, 
Manchuria, and the ‘‘Kwantung Terri- 


tory” and on place names in Formosa. 
Other inquirers sought guidance to ma- 
terials revealing Japanese attitudes to- 
wards recent changes, introduced by the 
Occupation, in the Japanese education 
system; materials containing demographic 
and ethnographic data on the inhabitants 
of Mokill Atoll in the East Caroline Islands; 
and sources for the names and addresses of 
leading women’s groups in Japan, to 
whom the correspondent wished to send a 
questionnaire on social attitudes. 

Bibliographic lists were compiled on 
postwar economic, political and _ social 
developments in Japan, on the Black 
Dragon Society, on the Japanese jury 
system, on legal controls placed upon 
Japanese in the United States during 
World War II, and on communism in 
Korea. Lists were prepared of journals 
and newspapers issued for the use of 
Japanese and Japanese-Americans in the 
United States, of the publications of 
Shimbi Shoin, Tokyo, one of the most 
important publishers of material on Japa- 
nese and Chinese fine art, of Japanese 
Government manuals, of Japanese bio- 
graphical compilations, and of English- 
language newspapers published in Japan 
during the first part of the twentieth 
century. 

Statistics of the Section’s work show 
2,070 readers served, 14,111 pieces issued 
for use in the building, 2,460 telephone 
reference inquiries, 139 reference letters 
written, and 113 pages of translation 
prepared. 


THE HEBRAIC SECTION 


The direction of activities of the Hebraic 
Section was greatly influenced by two out- 
standing events, first, the exhibition of 
three of the ancient Hebrew scrolls dis- 
covered on the northwest shores of the 
Dead Sea, south of Jericho, in the summer 
of 1947, and lent to the Library by His 
Grace, the Reverend Athanasius Yeshue 
Samuel, the Archbishop and Metropolitan 
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of Jerusalem and ‘Trans-Jordan; and 
second, the cooperative project of the 
Library of Congress and the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man for 
the microfilming of heretofore almost 
totally inaccessible manuscript  collec- 
tions of the Monastery of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai. The intense public interest 
in the Hebrew Biblical scrolls brought 
many personal inquiries and the Section 
answered numerous requests from scholars 
who sought references to the sources for 
learned discussions of the topic, many of 
which were to be found in Israeli publi- 
cations from which the staff prepared 
translations or résumés. In the second 
instance, the staff supplied representatives 
of the press with background information 
on the Monastery of St. Catherine, drew 
up instructions for the technical experts 
prior to their departure for Jerusalem, and 
answered inquiries from the public at 
farge. These events accounted in con- 
siderable measure for increases in reader 
attendance, correspondents’ inquiries and 
applications for interlibrary loans. 
Throughout, the Section was called upon 
for the usual assistance in gathering 
materials for interpreting the modern 
political and sociological phenomena of 
the area, and the use of its meticulously 
organized periodical and newspaper col- 
lections increased fourfold over the pre- 
ceding year. 


Learned articles and works on _ the 
development of the cooperative and labor 
movements in Israel, on United States- 
Palestine diplomatic relations, on the 
position of women in Israel, on the Jew in 
Soviet literature, on the U.S. S. R. posi- 
tion as reflected in Yiddish publications 
during the Soviet-Nazi pact era, on English 
translations from modern Hebrew liter- 
ature, on the Enlightenment or Haskalah 
Movement in Eastern Europe during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, are 
but a part of those prepared exclusively 
in the Library of Congress by writers with 
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the guidance of this Section. 
increase was registered in the number of 
requests by Members of Congress and 
government agencies for translations from 
or into Hebrew, Yiddish, Aramaic and 
Syriac. 

The Section served 1,228 readers, re- 
sponded to 2,264 readers’ reference ques- 
tions, issued 17,306 pieces for use in the 
buildings and 374 for loan, answered 1,712 
reference telephone calls, responded to 
435 correspondents’ reference inquiries, 
and prepared 179 pages of translations. 


A large 


THE NEAR EAST SECTION 


The principal interests in requests re- 
ceived in this Section centered on Iran 
and Saudi Arabia, followed by Egypt and 
Turkey. Economic topics were upper- 
most, with linguistic, social and cultural 
questions in lesser numbers. A significant 
aspect of the service was the opportunity 
to advise graduate students preparing 
doctor’s and master’s theses, an opportunity 
not only to share in the development of 
vesearch on the Near East but also to 
keep in touch with the amount and 
character of study in progress on that area. 

The Section continued its translation 
service to Members of Congress and 
government agencies, particularly to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
The major part of this work was in Arabic 
language material, though some, princi- 
pally oral translations, involved Turkish 
and Persian. Altogether 200 pages were 
translated. 

There has been evidence of a quickening 
interest in the Near East and of a need for 
accurate up-to-date information on the 
languages, peoples, geography and history 
of that area. The services of the Section 
will be broadened and facilitated when 
time permits the development of basic 
special catalogs, lists and bibliographies 
which will provide easier access to data in 
the collections of Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian materials. In its five years of 
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operation, the Section has experienced 
frequent personnel changes which have 
interrupted the organization of those ma- 
terials, and the development of reference 
and bibliographic controls. During the 
past year the staff prepared bibliographic 
lists on English translations of Avicenna; 
background material on the Near East and 
oil; the Middle East and oil; relations 
between Iran and the United States; gen- 
eral economic conditions and resources of 
Iran; recent publications on the Arab 
League; foreign language newspapers pub- 
lished in the Near East; books in Arabic 
by Americans of Lebanese descent; and 
American periodicals dealing wholly or in 
part with the Near East. 


The staff served 736 readers and an- 
swered 823 readers’ reference questions, 
held 245 reference conferences, issued 
4,405 items for use in the Section and 53 
for loan, answered 746 telephone reference 
requests and replied to 96 reference letters. 


THE SOUTH ASIA SECTION 


This Section is composed of two admin- 
istrative units (1) India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and adjacent countries, and (2) Southeast 
Asia. 

(7) India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Adjacent 
Countries. The partition of the Indian 
subcontinent into two independent nations, 
coupled with the greater international- 
mindedness pervading present day thought, 
has increased tremendously the desire for 
a better knowledge of this area of the 
globe. The reality and importance of 
Asia in international affairs and the 
stability and sense of direction which are 
characteristic of India and Pakistan have 
produced a change in outlook which is 
reflected both in the number and diversity 
of inquiries submitted. There is notice- 
ably less consideration of the so-called 
mystery and remoteness of India and 
Pakistan which formerly were so often the 
stimuli of popular imagination concerning 
the East. Rather has the interest been 


in the nature of current events in the two 
countries, the problems they are facing, 
their relationship to each other, their 
evolution and the path of their progress. 
That most of these inquiries have come 
from university students on the under- 
graduate and graduate levels and from 
high school students is conspicuous evi- 
dence of the widespread and compre- 
hensive character of interest. Too, Tibet 
has assumed a new prominence, attribu- 
table in part, no doubt, to general “‘Asia- 
consciousness” and in large degree, cer- 
tainly, to the precarious position it occu- 


pies in the path of communist expansion 
in China. 


Represented in inquiries submitted by 
339 readers and 126 correspondents were 
topics such as transportation in India and 
Pakistan, Indian drama, Indian religions, 
the human geography of Kashmir, the 
geography of Ceylon, the student move- 
ment, dialects of India, Indian cities, 
towns, and housing on all of which bibli- 
ographies were prepared. The quality 
and affiliation of Indian and Pakistani 
periodical publications, 
tween India and Pakistan, the history of 
Indian nationalism, education in India 
today, customs of Ceylon, and _ transla- 
tions of vernacular phrases were subjects 
of other inquiries. Persons en route to 
India sought assistance in selecting books 
for studying Hindustani and Bengali, and 
other information helpful to them in 
traveling and living in the country. The 
Board on Geographic Names was supplied 
in several instances with geographical 
information, and other inquirers were 
given assistance in the orthography and 
pronunciation of common and_ proper 
names used in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Tibet and in the treatment of place 
names in India, Pakistan, Nepal, and 
Bhutan. Foreign embassies in Washing- 
ton, particularly those of India and 
Pakistan, drew frequently upon the services 
of the Section. 


commerce  be- 
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(2) Southeast Asia. While providing ref- 
erence service to investigators from numer- 
ous government agencies, educational 
institutions and private individuals, the 
Section noted a predominant interest in 
current political, economic and _ social 
trends in Southeast Asia. Selected titles 
of dissertations by graduate students who 
studied in the Section during the past year 
include ‘The Hukbalahap, a study in the 
political manifestations of agrarian unrest 
in the Philippines’; ‘‘British politics in 
Burma, 1917-1941: a study in the develop- 
ment of colonial self-rule and independ- 
ence”’; ‘‘Political developments in post-war 
Burma’”’; ‘“The Japanese in Southeast Asia, 
1940-1945”; ‘The foreign policy of the 
United States in Southeast Asia’’; and 
“The nationalization of Burma.’ ‘The 
Library has received a copy of the last of 
these studies and has found it to be highly 
useful. Readers served during the year 
numbered 506, and items issued for use in 
the Section totaled 3,264. 


Congressional inquiries have involved 
statistical data on the population of South- 
east Asia and the selection of materials of 
various specified topics. Federal agencies 
served were the Department of State, the 
Treasury Department, the Immigration 
and Naturalization, Service, the Maritime 
Commission, the Department of the Army, 
the Department of Commerce, the Office 
of Education, and the General Accounting 
Office. Interests of other libraries in 
procuring publications from the area have 
been sustained and the Section has been 
called upon for advice on acquisitions by 
the Naval Intelligence Research Center 
Library, the Seattle Public Library, the 
University of California Library, the 
Princeton University Library, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Library, the United 
Nations Library and others. ‘The Ameri- 
can Bar Association sent a representative 
to consult the staff concerning procure- 
ment of legal publications from Southeast 
Asia. Among authors and professors who 
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sought information for books in course of 
preparation were Professor Tewksbury 
of Columbia University for his Postwar 
Documents of Significant Speeches in Southeast 
Asia; Virginia Thompson Adloff, who 
recently published The Left Wing in South- 
east Asia; and the Managing Editor of 
Rand McNally, concerning source ma- 


‘terial dealing with the peoples and cul- 


tures of that area for a forthcoming work 
on world history. 

Foreign Service Officers of the Depart- 
ment of State in preparation for duty in 
Southeast Asia countries used the service 
for general background information. 

Increasing numbers of reference inquiries 
came from graduate students and faculty 
members of universities and colleges in 
all parts of the country — from Yale, 
Stanford, Queens College, University of 
Washington, Amherst, Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Princeton, Alabama, Michigan, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Vir- 
ginia, Georgetown, Illinois, Maryland, 
American, Fordham, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Temple, and others. 

Among other institutions served were 
the Standard Oil Company, the Lawyers 
Co-operative Publishing Company, the 
Bank of America, the Washington Insti- 
tute of Medicine, the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, and several leading newspapers and 
magazines. 


A considerable increase was noted in the 
requests received from abroad — from a 
scholar in Zamboanga in the Philippines; 
from the Research Association of British 
Rubber Manufacturers in Croydon, Eng- 
land; a political scientist at Canberra 
University College in Canberra City, 
Australia; an economist in London; the 
K. V. Instituut in Amsterdam; Bailey, 
Butlers and Swinfers, Ltd., in London; 
and Koninklik Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen in Dja- 
karta, Indonesia. The embassies of 
Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, and India 
were numbered among the representatives 
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of other countries to whom assistance 
was extended. 

Mr. Cecil Hobbs, Reference Librarian 
for Southeast Asia, aided the U. S. In- 
formation Service of the Department of 
State by reviewing and criticizing docu- 
mentary films prepared for use in Burma, 
listening to completed sound tracks with 
the purpose of passing judgment on the 
enunciation of the commentator and the 
intelligibility of the Burmese vocabulary to 
average villagers, and reading and evalu- 
ating manuscripts of Burmese sound tracks 
for future films. This work involved a 
twofold objective: (1) to see that simple 


idiomatic Burmese had been used so that . 


it would be perfectly understandable to 
the audience, and (2) to assess the com- 
petence of applicants for positions as 
Burmese translators in the Department. 
Other services to the Department included 
the review and criticism of a Burmese 
translation of a book about the United 
States Government and the translation in 
English of letters in the Burmese, Malay, 
Tagalog, and Visayan languages. Re- 
quests from government agencies continue 
for bibliographical information regarding 
grammars and dictionaries of the Burmese, 
Siamese, Malay, Vietnamese, and other 
languages. 

Prominent among the _ bibliographical 
requests this year were those which dealt 
with economics and politics. Other lists 
of references relating to the humanities 
were also prepared. For the most part 
these were typed lists; copies are available 
for ready reference. In those instances 
where the request entailed more than a 
hundred entries, arrangements were made 
to supply the desired information on 
Library cards rather than by a typed list. 
Among bibliographies prepared were the 
following: 

Postwar Publications Dealing with Economic, 
Political and Social Developments in Southeast 
Asia: a Bibliographical List; Recent Publica- 
tions Dealing with Thailand; | a Selected List of 


References Dealing with Javanese, Buginese and 
Malayan Literature; Rice in Southeast Asia: a 
Bibliography; Burma Economics, a Brief List of 
References; Postwar Siam, a Selected List of 
References; The Japanese in Southeast Asia, a 
Bibliography; Postwar Political Trends in 
Burma, a Brief List of References; Indonesian 
Economics, a Bibliographical List; a Brief List 
of Recent Publications Dealing with Cambodian 
EMstory; Thailand’s Foreign Relations; Educa- 
tion tn Burma, a Brief List of References; 
The Chinese in Southeast Asia, a List of 
References. 

Among the numerous subjects encoun- 
tered in the reference services, other than 
bibliographical compilations, the following 
may be listed as typical: Information 
relative to the Bzbliography of Micronesia by 
H. Otley Beyer; Data regarding the Far 
Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine; 
Manuscripts and letters written in Bur- 
mese, Tagalog and Indonesian; The 
proper spelling of place names in In- 
donesia; Information regarding various 
Dutch-Indonesian conferences relating to 
the population and land area of the 
different countries of Southeast Asia; 
Statistical data relating to the population 
and land area of the different countries 
of Southeast Asia; Information relating 
to the correct bibliographical entry form 
of various proper names in Burma, Indo- 
china and Siam; List of cultural periodicals 
published in Southeast Asia; References 
dealing with India’s relations with South- 
east Asia; Information regarding news- 
papers currently published in Southeast 
Asia, especially in Burma, Siam, and 
Indochina; Data on the population, cities 
and political divisions of Burma; List of 
book dealers in Indonesia; Salient facts 
concerning the University of Rangoon, 
including the names of the school author- 
ities; List of persons in Southeast Asia who 
are particularly interested in or qualified 
to give information about legal publica- 
tions in those countries; Information 
regarding trade unions in Siam; Informa- 
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tion regarding the acts and laws dealing 
with currency in Burma; References 
dealing with French plans for economic 
expansion in Indochina; Data regarding 
doctors and hospitals in Burma; References 
and data pertaining to the economic 
geography in Siam; Data regarding the 
railways of Burma; Statistical information 
regarding rice in Siam; Information re- 
garding political developments in postwar 
Burma, with particular reference to Com- 
munism; Information pertaining to im- 
ports and exports and monetary exchange 
in Siam; Data regarding communist 
publications in Southeast Asia. 


Hispanic FOUNDATION 


In the Hispanic Reading Room the 
reference staff served 3,391 readers and 
issued 16,533 volumes, pamphlets and 
serial pieces. While materials relating to 
interests of the Hispanic Foundation are 
served in the general reading rooms, where 
readers may wish to combine their use 
with materials from other parts of the 
collections, research which requires con- 
sultation with authorities in the Hispanic 
field or which is facilitated by proximity 
to the Hispanic collections is frequently 
pursued in the Foundation’s reading room. 
Telephone requests. for reference service 
numbered 1,047 (1,092 in 1949) and refer- 
ence inquiries from correspondents num- 
bered 376 (against 322 last year). The 
staff held 320 conferences with investi- 
gators, an increase of 72 over fiscal 1949. 
Bibliographies prepared and sent as en- 
closures to correspondents, as distinguished 
from mere citations in letters, numbered 
66, with a total of 344 pages and 3,326 
entries, as compared with 122 lists of 485 
pages and 4,475 citations in 1949. 


Activities centering in the preparation 
of the Handbook of Latin American Studies 
were continued under the editorship of 
Dr. Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director 
of the Hispanic Foundation, and Dr. 
Charmion Shelby, Assistant Editor. Num- 
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ber 13, 1947, was delivered to the printer 
on June 8, 1950, and No. 14, 1948, was 
well advanced at the close of June. Hand- 
book No. 12, 1946, came from the press in 
December 1949, and was distributed early 
in the new year. The volume now in press 
will contain a new section on Haitian 
literature, prepared by Professor Mercer 
Cook of Howard University, which will 
extend the Handbook’s coverage to include 
a relatively small, but important, body of 
material not hitherto reported. In addi- 
tion to Professor Cook, new members of 
the Handbook editorial staff, which now 
totals 38 contributing editors, are Robert 
Wauchope, Director of the Middle Amer- 
ican Research Institute, Tulane University, 
who succeeds Gordon F. Ekholm as Editor 
of the section on Middle American Archae- 
ology; John A. Crow, University of 
California at Los Angeles, successor to the 
late Ernest Moore, as Editor of the section 
on Spanish American Prose Fiction; and 
Ralph E. Dimmick, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who succeeds the late Samuel 
Putnam as Editor of the section on Bra- 
zilian Literature. ‘Twelve out-of-town con- 
tributing editors visited the Foundation 
offices, between December 21 and June 
29, to work on materials for their respec- 
tive sections of the 1948 volume. The 
study room which has been reserved for 
Handbook activities was used frequently by 
the contributing editors resident in the 
Washington area. As in the past, it has 
been necessary to make many calls upon 
the Columbus Memorial Library, Pan 
American Union for publications not avail- 
able in the Library of Congress, and that 
library has given invaluable assistance. 
Much attention has been given to the 
revised format of the Handbook. The 
changes adopted, which will appear in the 
1947 volume, are designed to effect econo- 
mies in publishing costs, without impairing 
bibliographical standards or the appear- 
ance of the volume. Apart from changes 
in typographical details, which were ap- 
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proved by Dr. C. H. Haring, Chairman 
of the Handbook Advisory Committee, 
and Thomas J. Wilson of the Harvard 
University Press, a greater degrce of selec- 
tion is exercised in choosing material to be 
included, and editors’ comments are made 
as concise as possible. ‘The estimated cost 
of printing Volume 13 indicates that the 
innovations will result in substantial 
savings. 

As fiscal year 1950 came to a close, word 
was received from the Stanford University 
Press that the first copies of La obra impresa 
de los intelectuales espanoles, 1936-1945, would 
soon be dispatched to the Library by air 
mail. The preparation of this record of 
449 Spaniards who came to the American 
Republics during the years indicated was 
started late in 1945 by Sr. Julian Amo, of 
Mexico City, who, for several months, 
worked as a special consultant on the 
project in the Hispanic Foundation, before 
his stay was cut short by illness. The work 
was continued and completed by Dr. 
Charmion Shelby in 1947. This publi- 
cation will serve as a useful guide to an 
important segment of contemporary Span- 
ish intellectual activity. 

The International Colloquium on Luso- 
Brazilian Studies was scheduled to be held 
in the Library from October 18-21, 1950, 
under the joint sponsorship of Vanderbilt 
University and the Library of Congress, 
as the principal contribution of the 
Hispanic Foundation to the Library’s 
anniversary observance. The Colloquium 
was designed to bring together specialists 
from a number of countries to discuss 
cultural anthropology, fine arts, litera- 
ture, history and linguistics, and to lay 
the basis for future research and teaching 
in these fields. Intensive planning for the 
Colloquium was carried on over a period 
of several months, and in the late spring, 
the Director of the Hispanic Foundation, 
Dr. Lewis Hanke, visited England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Brazil to further its 


organization. Committees were estab- 


lished in Brazil, Portugal, and the United 
States and substantial support was _ re- 
ceived from governmental and academic 
circles. Professor Manoel Cardozo, of the 
Catholic University of America, assisted 
Dr. Hanke from January on in developing 
and furthering these plans. A volume of 
the Colloquium Proceedings will be pub- 
lished by Vanderbilt University. 

Development of the collections was 
furthered, in prospect, by the services of 
two consultants who, for a brief period, 
surveyed their respective fields of interest. 
Dr. Max Bissainthe, Director of the Na- 
tional Library of Haiti, submitted a report 
which contains an expert appraisal of the 
Library’s Haitian collections and sugges- 
tions for strengthening them with current 
and retrospective materials. Dr. Mariano 
Picén-Salas, Venezuelan scholar and man 
of letters, analyzed the Venezuelan collec- 
tions and recommended the acquisition of 
specific materials in history, literature, art, 
and science. 

The Hispanic Foundation’s long cher- 
ished wish to launch a program of record- 
ing poets reading their own poems was 
given encouraging impetus by the gracious 
collaboration of Spain’s most celebrated 
poet, Juan Ramon Jiménez, who read a 
number of his poems in the Library’s 
recording laboratory. Another poet who 
recorded was Jaime Torres Bodet, of 
Mexico, who read selections from his 
works. Of poets previously recorded, only 
Eduardo Marquina fitted into a program 
of selection that might be called system- 
atic. Ata later date, when the Library’s 
archive of recordings is truly representa- 
tive of countries, languages, and schools, 
it will be fitting to undertake the distribu- 
tion as well as the preservation of these 
unique documents. It is recognized that 
such a collection will have great historical, 
literary, and linguistic value, that it will 
add, in another medium, to the Library’s 
voluminous record of Hispanic genius, and 
that a publications program similar to 
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Twentieth Century Poetry in English will 
enhance relations between the Library and 
the creative writers and _ poetry-loving 
peoples of the Hispanic world. 

The Office of Cooperative Studies in 
Library Science, established in February 
1949, as a part of the Department of State’s 
program for cooperation with the other 
American Republics, has broadened, with 
the Department’s world-wide extension of 
the program, and in consequence, has been 
transferred administratively from the His- 
panic Foundation to the Office of the 
Librarian. 


Rapid progress was made in the planning 
of the new library school in Havana which 
is being established with the sponsorship 
of the Sociedad Econdémica de los Amigos 
del Pais. ‘he Director of the school, 
Dra. Berta Becerra, was brought to the 
United States on the Library’s Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation intern program 
for the period October 1949 to January 
1950, to survey library schools; Dr. A. M. 
Eligio de la Puente, President of the 
Sociedad Ecénomica, visited Washington 
to confer with the Librarian and with other 
persons on the organization of the school, 
and Dr. Jerrold Orne, Director of Libraries, 
Washington University Libraries in St. 
Louis, was sent to Havana for two months 
on the Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion program. ‘This project is an impor- 
tant instance of the essentially cooperative 
character of such technical projects. 
Many library schools in the United States 
opened their doors to Dra. Becerra in her 
search for information on the organization 
of library schools; the John Crerar Library 
made an important donation of library 
journals; the Library of Congress, through 
its Exchange and Gift Divison, sent refer- 
ence and technical publications; the Des- 
criptive Cataloging Division aided by 
accepting responsibility for the revision of 
Dr. Fermin Peraza’s Spanish translation 
of the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the 
Library of Congress, a portion of which will 
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be used by the school as instructional 
material; Washington University granted 
leave of absence to Dr. Orne to develop 
plans on the scene; and the University of 
Illinois Library, in releasing Anne V. 
Marinelli to the Library of Congress to 
assist in its international cooperation pro- 
gram, contributed through her activities in 
the project. The Library’s function has 
been that of a catalytic and coordinating 
agent. 


EuropEAN AFFAIRS Division 


The year’s record of publications as well 
as the reference activity of the European 
Affairs Division reads less like a scheduled 
program than like a list of European prob- 
lems, especially those related to the United 
States. This should by no means imply 
that even a small part of the European 
issues which would merit bibliographic or 
research projects in the Library, and in the 
European Affairs Division in particular, 
could be covered in the Division’s activ- 
ities. Whenever possible, attention was 
given to European issues which became 
dominant in international relations. But 
any long-range planning for topical pro- 
jects had to be deferred until a time when 
the Division’s manpower would have come 
into balance with basic purposes and objec- 
tives. The successful results of the work 
which it had undertaken from its founda- 
tion can be attributed in a high degree to 
the effective timing of projects and the 
skillful selection of topics. 

Publications of the Division met with 
considerable Congressional interest and 
led to an increase in calls from Members 
for consultation and reference aid. One 
project for an annotated bibliography 
covering all postwar publications printed 
in the United States on the issue of dis- 
placed persons, was requested in order to 
provide a complete survey in connection 
with pending legislation. The compilation 
was published under the title Displaced 
Persons Analytical Bibliography by the Special 
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Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary as House Report No. 1687 
of the 81st Congress, 2d session. ‘This 
bibliography was widely distributed in 
government agencies and was in con- 
siderable demand in_ universities and 
schools. 

Of publications issued by the Division, 
The European Press Today stimulated the 
greatest interest a d response. In view 
of the lack of readily available and com- 
piled information on European newspapers 
and periodicals this publication met an 
important need. A selective guide, it 
presents a brief analysis of each publica- 
tion listed in terms of content and political 
character. It has received attention in 
articles in domestic newspapers and period- 
icals as well as press notices in Paris, 
London and Rome; it has been in heavy 
demand by Congress, government offices, 
universities, research centers, newspapers, 
and news services. 

Freedom of Information, issued in October 
1949, is designed not as a selection of the 
most important, most comprehensive, or 
best known books, but rather as a selection 
of typical arguments chiefly stressed in 
currently expressed thought. In general, 
it is limited to publications produced with- 
in the past ten years. The issue is treated 
first on the international level and next 
on national levels — the United States, 
countries of Western Europe, Sweden, and 
Latin America. References are exten- 
sively annotated. The publication carries 
a foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. This 
project was timed to correspond with 
United Nations activities, and copies of 
the volume were sent, as requested, to the 
chiefs of all United Nations missions. 
Schools of journalism and departments of 
political science in universities applauded 
its usefulness and objectivity. 

The United States and Europe, 1949, carried 
forward a project launched in the pre- 
ceding year for the purpose of making 
available to an American public, intensely 


interested in European developments and 
related United States policy, an adequate 
medium for the selection and survey of the 
more significant materials from the large 
mass of reading matter on these subjects. 
It is the second such study prepared by the 
Division and it has gained recognition as 
the representative annual publication in 
its field. 

The long range Foreign Consultants 
program has become a reality. A signifi- 
cant development was the provision by the 
Oberlaender Trust, of Philadelphia, of a 
grant of $2,000 for one-year terms of 
service of three foreign consultants in 
Germany and the subsequent appointment 
of Professor Dr. Ernst Wilhelm Meyer, 
of Frankfurt, for political science, Dr. 


Kurt Ueberreiter, of Berlin, for the 
natural sciences, and Dr. Dolf Stern- 
berger, of Heidelberg, for the social 


sciences. The aim of the Foreign Con- 
sultants program is to secure from dis- 
tinguished scholars and experts in Europe 
reports on general trends in subject fields, 
and a statement of the intellectual prog- 
ress in the area of each Consultant’s 
responsibility. 

Dr. Ernst W. Meyer prepared, and the 
Library published in April 1950, Polztecal 
Science and Economics in Western Germany; 
a Postwar Survey. Dr. Sternberger’s report 
on The Social Sciences in Western Germany; 
a Postwar Survey appeared in May 1950. 

In addition to the projects mentioned 
above, the Division produced typewritten 
bibliographies, at the request of the 
Department of State and other United 
States agencies, on topics such as Russza 
and Eastern Europe, a Selected Bibliography 
of Basic Readings; Finland, a Selective Reading 
List; and A Brief Reading List on the Econom- 
ics of the Tourist Trade. 


THe LiprAry OF CONGRESS SERIES 
IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Work on this ‘“‘national enterprise of 
free scholars,” described in some detail in 
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last year’s Report, has proceeded satis- 
factorily. 

In March 1950, invitations to bid on the 
contract for publication of the Series were 
submitted to 13 publishers who had mani- 
fested an interest. They were asked to 
present evidence which would satisfy the 
Library as to previous experience in 
manufacturing and distributing compara- 
ble publications and as to their demon- 
strated ability to reach a wide audience. 
It was announced that among the pub- 
lishers who satisfied the Library on this 
score, a selection would be made on the 
basis of the highest offer of royalties to 
the authors of the several volumes. Two 
publishers who met the Library’s require- 
ments submitted identical bids and the 
issue was decided by drawing lots. As a 
result, the Harvard University Press was 
awarded the contract. A conference of 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Serzes, Ralph 
Henry Gabriel, Sterling Professor of His- 
tory at Yale University, representatives 
of the Harvard Press and of the Library 
of Congress has been held to discuss such 
matters as publication schedules, format, 
etc. One manuscript has been completed 
by the author and transmitted to Dr. 
Gabriel for his review. It is expected 
that all 15 studies will be completed and 
published by 1955. — 


Law LIBRARY 


Congressman Elbridge Gerry of Massa- 
chusetts, as Chairman of a committee 
which had been appointed in the year 1790 
to look into the need for a reference 
library for the Congress and to report on 
a catalog of the books which should be 
found in such a library, submitted as part 
of his report the following statement: 


The books reported were of the fol- 
lowing description, viz: Laws of the several 
States, laws relating to the trade and 
navigation of the several nations of 
Europe with whom the United States 
may have treaties, laws of Ireland and 
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Scotland, laws of Canada, British statutes 
at large, militia system of Switzerland, the 
Russian and Frederician codes, sundry 
authors on the laws of nature and nations, 
sundry authors on the privilege and duties 
of diplomatic bodies, a collection of treaties 
and alliances from the earliest periods, a 
collection of parliamentary books, sundry 
books on the civil and common law, etc., 
etc. 


In the Library of Congress which was 
established ten years later, Congesssional 
interest in the development of a great law 
collection was destined to play an impor- 
tant part. However, when the law books 
were placed in a separate apartment in 
1832 as a law library, they numbered only 
2,011 volumes (639 of which had formed 
part of Jefferson’s private library). At the 
end of the first hundred years the number 
had increased to 92,305 volumes. Today, 
in the year 1950, one hundred and fifty 
years after the founding of the Library of 
Congress, the law collection has grown to 
include more than 750,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, 10,000 volumes of records and 


briefs from the Supreme Court of the 


United States, the equivalent of an addi- 
tional 20,000 volumes of records and briefs 
from the United States Court of Appeals of 
each of the ten circuits and of the District 
of Columbia and other Federal courts, an 
estimated 250,000 unbound issues of legal 
periodicals (the equivalent of 25,000 bound 
volumes), and, in addition, about 300,000 
treatises on constitutional law, public and 
private international law, military and 
naval law, and on many special subjects, 
e. g., banking, commercial law, criminol- 
ogy, education, insurance, labor, marriage 
and divorce, taxation, etc., which are 
classified and maintained with the general 
collections of the Library, and several 
thousands of law books in Oriental lan- 
guages which are maintained with the 
collections of the Orientalia Division. The 
law collection is further supplemented by 
numerous reels of microfilms of all types of 
legal material which are at present in the 
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custody of, and serviced by, the Microfilm 
Reading Room, and the papers, public and 
professional, of many outstanding Ameri- 
can and English jurists, including members 
of the Supreme Court from Chief Justice 
John Marshall to Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, as well as a large collection of 
photostats and microfilms of legal manu- 
scripts relating to American colonial 
history which are deposited in the Manu- 
scripts Division. 


Measured by its numerical size the Law 
Library with its supporting resources is 
today, perhaps, the largest aggregate of 
legal materials ever gathered together by 
one institution. However, the distinction 
of a collection cannot as well be measured 
quantitatively as it can be measured by 
range and responsiveness. In this respect 
the Law Library may be said to be impor- 
tant. Its collections cover the legal litera- 
ture of all ages, of all systems, and of nearly 
all of the known jurisdictions of the world. 


THE AMERICAN LAW COLLECTION 


The first and continuing responsibility 
of the Law Library has been the accumu- 
lation and maintenance of a substantially 
complete collection of American legal ma- 
terials. As early as 1821 the civil appro- 
priations act provided $1,000 for purchas- 
ing ‘‘the statutes and reports of the deci- 
sions of the courts of law and chancery of 
the different States.” So slowly and in- 
effectively was this directive carried out 
that Mr. Justice Joseph Story found it 
necessary in 1825 to write to the Librarian: 
“T take this way of reminding you that it is 
the wish of the Committee of the Library 
that you should have completed the law 
and the law reports of each State.”’ Both 
the Congress and the Library administra- 
tion continued to exhibit anxiety concern- 
ing the completion of the program. An 
effort was made to accomplish the purpose 
when the House of Representatives on 
January 24, 1829, ‘Resolved, That the Com- 


mittee on the Library be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing 
more effectual means of obtaining copies 
of the laws of the several States as they are 
annually enacted.’ The Committee, 
through Edward Everett, reported on 
February 12, 1829, ‘“‘a joint resolution, re- 
questing the governors of the several States 
to recommend to the legislatures thereof 
the adoption of a standing order, providing 
for the furnishing of six copies of their acts 
annually — one for the use of the President 
of the United States, one for each House of 
Congress, and three for the Library of 
Congress.”’ 

No action was taken on this resolution. 
Finally, the Committee on January 9, 
1830: 


“Resolved, That the reports of cases deter- 
mined in the superior courts of the several 
States of the Union be purchased for the 
Library whenever published, and that ex- 
isting deficiencies be supplied as early as 
possible; and 

“*Resolved, ‘That the laws of every State of 
the Union not now in the Library be pur- 
chased or otherwise obtained.” 


Thus, the Library was goaded, as well 
as supported by the Congress in its efforts 
to build a creditably complete collection 
of the legislation and judicial decisions of 
the several States of the Union. In later 
years the operations of the Copyright Law 
brought to the Law Library much of the 
supporting literature, such as treatises, 
digests, periodicals, and private editions of 
laws and court decisions. However, at 
the end of the first hundred years there 
were many conspicuous deficiencies in 
the collection despite the fact that the 
Librarian described it as containing “‘near- 
ly all American textbooks in their several 
editions . . . the United States Supreme 
Court Reports [six sets], all the United 
States Circuit and District Court Reports, 
Federal Cases, the Federal Reporter, 
American Decisions, American Reports, 
and complete sets of reports of supreme 
and appellate courts of the various States 
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and Territories, including Hawaii, session 
laws or acts of general assemblies of the 
various States and Territories, with some 
gaps here and there of rare and not 
easily obtainable volumes; ...” The 
efforts of the last fifty years have been bent 
toward the elimination of lacunae. 

Recently, as the result of sharing the 
expenses of a project jointly sponsored by 
the Library of Congress and the University 
of North Carolina, the Law Library has 
assured itself of full coverage in the field 
of State legislation through the acquisition 
of microfilm copies of items not in its 
collections which are known to exist only 
in manuscript or in rare or unique 
printed copies. The microfilm for the 
time being at least is deposited and serv- 
iced in the Microfilm Reading Room. 
It is understood, of course, that the pos- 
session of a microfilm copy will not 
necessarily preclude the purchase of an 
original copy when offered at a reasonable 
price, for it is believed that the principal 
law library of the United States, whenever 
possible, should be in a position to provide 
students with materials in the actual form 
in which they first appeared. 

A check made by the Law Library in 
1944 revealed the fact that 47 of the 143 
items entered in James’ List of Legal 
Treatises Printed in the British Colonies and the 
American States before 1807 were not repre- 
sented in the collection. During the same 
year the Library of Congress made a 
preliminary search of the check lists of 
early American imprints prepared by the 
Historical Records Survey and found that 
88 percent were missing from its collec- 
tions. During the coming fiscal year a 
careful rechecking of the legal items listed 
among the early American imprints should 
provide the Law Library with a want-list 
to be used in the completion of the early 
imprints section of the American legal 
treatise collection either through purchase 
or exchange or, for those items which are 
rare or difficult to obtain at a reasonable 
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price, by copying on microfilm. Eventu- 
ally the Law Library should have a sub- 
stantially complete collection, either in the 
original or copy of all early legal treatises 
published in the United States. 


THE BRITISH LAW COLLECTION 


Because American law is so largely based 
upon, and related to, British law, the Library 
very early in its history began the develop- 
ment of a British collection. The Honor- 
able Elbridge Gerry had mentioned in the 
Committee report of 1790 a need for the 
British statutes at large, as well as for the 
laws of Ireland and Scotland. The rapid 
adoption by the several States of so much 
of the common law of England as was 
applicable to the local situation and cir- 
cumstance, and was not repugnant to the 
constitution or laws of the respective 
States, together with the practice of 
American State courts of relying on 
English, as well as American decisions as 
persuasive authority on points on which 
there was no local authority, rendered it 
necessary for the Library soon after it was 
founded to begin the acquisition and cur- 
rent maintenance of British statutes, 
English court reports, and a selection of 
English legal treatises. 

By the end of the first hundred years, the 
Law Library possessed “all standard 
English treatises in their several editions,” 
as well as “‘the English Reports complete, 
together with the new annotated reprint 
so far as it has appeared”? — a satisfactory 
but by no means a distinguished collection. 
During the last fifty years a deliberate ef- 
fort has been made to perfect the holdings 
of British materials published prior to 1800. 
In 1905 a foundation was laid for a collec- 
tion of English Yearbooks, now considered 
to be the second most extensive in the 
country, through the purchase of 254 items, 
or more than half of those listed in Beale’s 
Bibliography of Early English Law Books. Of 
these, 240 came from the library of William 


V. Kellen, Esq., of Boston. From the same 
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source and as part of the same purchase 
there was acquired a collection of 123 
English “treatises, digests, etc.’’ printed 
prior to 1601. Mr. Kellen continued his 
interest in the Law Library until his death 
and was responsible for the acquisition of 
many other rare items in this category. 

During the 1930’s a want-list of English 
legal treatises printed after 1600, was circu- 
lated among a select group of book dealers 
but this purchasing device did not produce 
the results expected. Finally, in 1942, to 
meet the demands created by war pres- 
sures, a British Law Section was created 
charged, among other duties, with im- 
mediate responsibility for the development 
of the British law collection. As a conse- 
quence there has been intensified activity 
not only in the acquisition of legislative 
and judicial works but also in the newer 
field of administrative materials. 

In 1947, discouraged with its experience 
in the use of a want-list, the Law Library 
instituted a pilot project in the field of 
microfilm and sent to the British Museum 
in June of that year two lists of English 
treatises not to be found either in the Law 
Library of Congress or in the Harvard Law 
School Library. Although technicalities 
caused considerable delay in the execution 
of the order, much of the material was re- 
ceived during the last fiscal year. 


Before the outbreak of World War II a 
project was initiated at the University of 
Michigan Law School for the microfilming 
of early English law books. Because of 
the pressure of other affairs it was subse- 
quently abandoned by the school but was 
later taken up by University Microfilms 
and expanded into a project for the filming 
of items listed in the Short-title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in England . . . 1475-1640. 
Copies of the reels produced by this project 
are being acquired by the Library and are 
deposited in the Microfilm Reading Room. 

As early as 1827 the Congress was 
interested in the acquisition of copies of 
documents in the public offices of England 


which related to the history of America. 
The Committee through Mr. Everett 
reported the following resolution: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
House, it is expedient that proper meas- 
ures be adopted, at the discretion of the 
President, to procure from the public 
offices, in England, copies of documents 
illustrative of the history of America; . 


The matter was again taken up by the 
Congress in 1832 and 1856. For some 
years the Library has been engaged with 
the assistance of private grants and endow- 
ments in the photo-reproduction of selected 
manuscripts in this category. A number 
of the items reproduced are legal; these may 
be examined in the Manuscripts Division. 


Congressional interest in British law 
has not been confined to the laws of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
Gerry report indicated that even as early 
as 1790 some Members were of the opinion 
that the laws of Canada should also be 
available. The Library in the course of 
time added to its collection of the laws of 
Canada, those of Australia and India. 
However, for many reasons, but notably 
because of a lack of sufficient funds, the 
small editions produced, and difficulties 
in discovering channels of acquisition, the 
collection grew slowly. At the end of the 
century, it included, in addition to the 
laws of the three major British possessions 
and the Canadian reports, with those of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Manitoba, only the 
Australian reports and the Indian Appeals 
reports. Systematic efforts to extend 
coverage to all parts of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations came only after 
1900. In the next fifty years a compre- 
hensive collection was built up which 
rivals that of any of the great law libraries. 
It does, however, have certain serious 
deficiencies. The sets of session laws are 
not complete even for the period for which 
coverage is relatively good. Many of the 
statutory compilations are lacking. ‘There 
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are gaps in the compilations of court 
decisions. 


THE FOREIGN LAW COLLECTION 


Interest in foreign law, exclusive of 
British law, Latin American law and the 
laws of Oriental countries, was at first 
limited to “‘the laws relating to the trade 
and navigation of the several nations of 
Europe with whom the United States may 
have treaties,” and copies of the Russian, 
Frederician, Napoleonic and other codes. 
Treatise material was largely confined to 
the writings of the great publicists and to 
the works of a few writers on modern civil 
law. Of the latter, Mr. Justice Story 
wrote in 1826 to Mr. Everett: 


“I entirely agree with you respecting the 
civil law books to be placed in the Congress 
Library. It would be a sad dishonor of a 
national library not to contain the works of 
Cujacius, Vinnius, Heineccius, Brissonius, 
Voet, etc. They are often useful for refer- 
ence, and sometimes indispensable for a 
common lawyer. How could one be sure 
of some nice doctrines in the civil law of 
Louisiana without possessing and consult- 
ing them? What is to become of the laws 
of Florida without them?” 


However, although the Members of 
Congress and the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of that day probably joined with the 
Bench and Bar and the people at largeina 
feeling that there was much in English 
law which was neither adapted to the 
solution of American problems nor in 
conformity with American ideals and 
looked longingly towards the French Civil 
Code and the orderly writings of the great 
civilians, few if any but Judge Story were 
sufficiently schooled in the civil law tradi- 
tion and technique to make much use of 
the rich civilian literature. As admiration 
for it waned, the interest of the Library in 
its acquisition also diminished. Conse- 
quently, the Librarian in 1900 was able 
to report good collections of the legislation 
of France and Spain, sets of French court 
reports, broken and incomplete sets of the 
laws of Switzerland, Germany, Holland 
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and Russia, and an indifferent collection 
of continental treatises on the civil law and 
on the law of nations. 

In fiscal 1902 the collection of foreign 
law, then numbering 10,576 volumes, was 
removed to the new Library building. A 
year later, the Librarian wrote of the law 
collections in his Annual Report: 


Considerable as is now the collection in 
the law library, it is still mainly a collection 
upon the common law, and even in this 
imperfect. To the student of Roman law, 
of civil law, of canon law, of the law of 
nations, of comparative jurisprudence, it 
can offer but meager facilities. As to 
public and administrative law it is weak 
even when supplemented by the resources 
of the general collection. To strengthen 
it in all these branches must be an under- 
taking of the immediate future; for no 
place so suitably as our national capital, 
no library so suitably as our National 
Library, may be the center for the study 
of them, and the study of them must be 
an increasing interest of a people which, 
coming last into the field of endeavor, 
desires to scan and to make use of the 
experience of others. 


In the years that have followed the 
foreign law collection has grown to more 
than 150,000 volumes, and its coverage 
has been extended, in conformity with the 
broadening interests of the Congress, from 
perhaps a half dozen of the leading nations 
of Europe to all the countries of the world. 
The completeness of coverage varies. 
However, it is safe to say that it includes 
current legislation and administrative 
regulations of nearly all the nations supple- 
mented in some degree by judicial deci- 
sions, legal treatises, and legal periodicals. 

During the past year, with the assistance 
of members of the East European Law 
Digest-Index Project, a survey was made 
of the Library’s holdings of Balkan law and 
want-lists were prepared as the basis of 
systematic efforts to strengthen the collec- 
tion. As a result there has been marked 
improvement, especially through acces- 
sions of current material. 

The principal weaknesses of the foreign 
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law collection exist in the fields of German 
and Austrian state, Swiss cantonal, French, 
Belgian and Dutch customary, and medi- 
eval city-state legislation. Lacunae are 
particularly serious in respect to materials 
issued prior to the nineteenth century. 
Because such publications are rare, expen- 
sive, and difficult to obtain, the Law 
Library may be forced to rely on photo- 
reproduction to complete its collections. 
As a pilot project, an order was placed 
with the Bibliothéque Nationale in June 
1947 for microfilms of important editions 
of French customary law and of out- 
standing French legal treatises of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies selected from authoritative bibliog- 
raphies. The identification of such items 
and the preparation of estimates of the 
cost of reproduction delayed the work for 
some time. However, many reels were 
delivered during fiscal 1950. 


The Law Library’s collections of Roman 
and canon law have been enhanced dur- 
ing the last fifty years. The purchase of a 
small collection from Otto Lange in 1924, 
and the addition of the Paul Kruger col- 
lection of more than 4,000 volumes in 
1931, provided a good base upon which 
to build a substantial Roman law library. 
To assist with expert advice in the devel- 
opment of the collection, Archbishop (at 
that time Monsignor) Francesco Lardone, 
Professor of Roman Law at the Catholic 
University of America, was appointed 
Honorary Consultant in Roman Law, in 
1931. A survey made at that time indi- 
cated that approximately 3,000 items were 
needed to bring the collection to a reason- 
able degree of adequacy for scholarly 
research. The acquisition of more than 
2,000 volumes through the efforts of an 
agent in Italy has, in the last three years, 
done much to perfect the collection, not 
only in that field but in the fields of canon 
and medieval law as well. Substantial 
additions to the collection of canon law 
have been made possible through the 


efforts of Professor Stephan G. Kuttner, 
Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic 
University of America and Honorary 
Consultant in the History of Canon Law, 
siace 1943. During the past year Judge 
Charles S. Lobingier, Professor of Civil 
Law at the American University, was 
appointed Honorary Consultant in Mod- 
ern Civil Law. His advice in the devel- 
opment of the collections in this field will 
be most helpful. 


The accumulation of a collection of 
Oriental legal materials sufficient to satisfy 
the needs of the United States Government. 
and the interests of its citizens was the last 
obligation to be assumed by the Law Li- 
brary. The law of China was the first 
specifically to receive attention. With the 
assistance of the Library’s Orientalia Divi- 
sion a representative collection was formed. 
Next came Japan. To obtain expert ad- 
vice the Librarian appointed Commander 
William J. Sebald, U.S. N., an authority 
in that field, Honorary Consultant in 
Japanese Law, in 1940. (Commander 
Sebald is now the principal representative 
of the Department of State in Japan, where 
he serves as Political Adviser to General 
MacArthur.) The native law of the 
states of India was acquired gradually; 
special emphasis being placed on material 
published in Western languages. In addi- 
tion, publications in the Oriental languages 
were received from time to time, largely 
through the efforts of the staff of the Ori- 
entalia Division. The great body of legal 
literature of the Orient was, therefore, a 
joint concern of both the Law Library and 
the Orientalia Division. Until very re- 
cently the collection was negligible as far 
as the law of Siam, Malaya, French Indo- 
China, Bhutan, Nepal and Afghanistan 
were concerned. When, however, Library 
of Congress representatives with full in- 
structions from the Law Library made field 
trips to such areas as India, Pakistan, 
Southeast Asia, China and Japan the ac- 
quisition of law books from those areas was 
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at last fixed upon a systematic basis. The 
importance of the Law Library’s efforts in 
this field and the need of the Government 
for definite current information concerning 
legal developments in Asia cannot be over- 
stressed. 

As early as 1910, the Library acquired, 
as part of the John Boyd Thacher Collec- 
tion of Incunabula, 150 cradle books of 
law. In 1930, through the addition of the 
Vollbehr Collection the holdings in this 
category increased to 450 works. Many 
more fifteenth century works have been re- 
ceived in recent years. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN LAW COLLECTION 


As early as 1848, at the end of the Mexi- 
can War, Congress passed an appropria- 
tion act for the purchase of “all the consti- 
tutions and laws of Mexico.”’ Mexico was 
thus the first and until the beginning of the 
twentieth century almost the only Latin 
American country to receive the attention 
of the Law Library. This attention was 
concentrated on the official publications 
of the federal government, especially the 
statutes and codes. It was not until an 
agent was sent there in 1924 that systematic 
efforts were made to acquire the legal ma- 
terials of the Mexican States as well. 
Since that time the Law Library has at- 
tempted to round out its collection not only 
of legislative materials but also of court 
reports and legal treatises. However, the 
process has been slow, mainly because of 
the small editions which have been printed 
and because of inadequate methods of dis- 
tribution. 

In very recent years representatives of 
the Library have visited Mexico and have 
succeeded not only in acquiring additional 
materials but also in enlisting the interest 
and services of agents through whose enter- 
prise the collection is being constantly im- 
proved. The preparation of the Guide to the 
Law and Legal Literature of Mexico in 1945, 
and the Gurde to the Law and Legal Literature 
of the Mexican States in 1947, necessitated a 
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detailed survey of the collection which re- 
sulted in identifying gaps in the collection. 
The most glaring of these deficiencies were 
early collections and the official gazettes 
of the Mexican States for the years prior 
to 1925. As much of this material is rare 
and unobtainable, it was decided to micro- 
film the most complete runs to be found in 
Mexico. That project is rapidly nearing 
completion. 

The need for the development of collec- 
tions of the legal literature of the other 
Latin American countries was pointed out 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
An early visit was paid to these countries 
and in 1917 the Library issued the first of 
its guides to Latin American legal litera- 
ture under the title A Guide to the Law and 
Legal Literature of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 
From that time to the present the Latin 
American law collections have been devel- 
oped with care and vigor. The publica- 
tion of the series of guides was resumed in 
1943 with the Guide to the Law and Legal 
Literature of Colombia, which was followed 
shortly thereafter by guides for Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti (in one 
volume), Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, and supple- 
ments to Argentina and Chile. All that 
presently remains to be completed is a 
supplement to the guide to Brazilian law. 
As in the case of Mexico and the Mexican 
States, the preparation of the guides 
necessitated a survey of the materials for 
each country and brought to the attention 
of the Law Library the inadequacies of 
the holdings. The results were the prepara- 
tion of want-lists and a more systematic 
development of the collection. Today it 
includes more than 50,000 volumes and 
offers better facilities for the study of the 
law of any one country than can be found 
anywhere else. 


SERVICES OF THE LAW LIBRARY 


The primary service responsibility of the 
Law Library is to the Congress. Service 
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is rendered to Congress in two ways: by 
the lending of materials and by the 
answering of inquiries. Loans to Congress 
are governed by the rules of the Loan 
Division through which all loans are made 
with the exception of those made from the 
branch in the Capitol. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, 1,510 volumes 
were lent from the collections in the Main 
Building to Members and Committees of 
Congress. An additional 3,906 were lent 
directly by the Law Library in the Capitol. 
The Law Library staff answered 7,505 
telephone requests for material and in- 
formation, and prepared 110 translations 
and 32 written reports in response to 
inquiries originating in the offices of 
Members and Committees of the Congress. 
These inquiries, for the most part, con- 
cerned British, Latin American and other 
foreign law and related to such subjects as: 
a survey of civil defense statutes of several 
States and Territories; the law of wills and 
probate in the Irish Free State; a case 
history of amendments 13, 14, 15 to the 
Constitution of the United States; a paper 
on ‘horror of intestacy’ in canon and 
medieval English law; the Russian ad- 
ministration of Alaska and the status of the 
Alaskan natives; the protection of the 
minority shareholder in the corporation 
law of Germany; Protestant churches in 
Spain; non-Protestants in Sweden; in- 
formation on the laws of atomic energy; 
Latin American legislation regarding sub- 
versive activities and evaluation of success 
or failure of anti-communist legislation; 
the labor law of Panama; and information 
concerning Spanish treaties. 


The second service responsibility of the 
Law Library is to the judicial and exec- 
utive branches of the Government. In 
meeting this responsibility it issued 4,010 
volumes for use outside the Library, 
answered 8,544 telephone requests for 
material and information and prepared 17 
translations and 47 written answers on 
such topics as: Radio legislation in all 


Latin American countries; territorial waters 
and delimitation of outward marginal 
belt in all Latin American countries; 
validity of marriage in Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico; the law of Eire relating to legiti- 
mation; the law of Jamaica relating to 
adoption of children; the rights of aliens 
to inherit property in Japan; the post- 
humous child’s right to damages for 
parent’s death under Belgian law; adop- 
tion, legitimation and nationality in 
Czechoslovakia; validity of marriage in 
Germany between 1945 and 1947; sol- 
emnization of marriage and legitimation of 
children under the laws of Greece; and the 
law of descent and distribution in Italy. 


In the time which remains after -satis- 
fying the demands of the Government, it is 
the duty of the Law Library staff to assist 
the Bench and Bar and the public at 
large. As part of this service approxi- 
mately 900 volumes were lent for use 
outside the Library, answers were given 
to 6,538 telephone requests for information 
and material, and 512 replies to written 
inquiries were prepared. Typical of the 
content of such replies were reports on 
such matters as: remission of taxes on 
entertainments, etc., conducted by armed 
service organizations; larceny in Mary- 
land; habeas corpus; rules and regulations 
under authority of which the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation operates; the 
right of petition in Germany; the law in 
force in the State of Ohio in 1865 govern- 
ing the right of women to hold property 
and the date on which the law was 
changed; the existence of a decision by 
the Mexican Supreme Court on consti- 
tutionality of a rent control law for the 
Federal District; the transfer by a United 
States corporation of real property located 
in Venezuela; tort liability in Germany 
for automobile accidents; indemnities for 
concentration camp victims as provided 
for in 1949 or 1950; source material for 
research on legal status of Americans in 
Saudi Arabia; a list of laws and decrees 
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affecting child, youth and family welfare 
in Poland, the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia enacted after 1947; Japanese laws 
of censorship and thought control; and 
divorce by consent in Sweden and other 
countries. For the most part service to 
the Bench and Bar and the public, as well 
as some service to the staffs of govern- 
ment agencies, is given in the Law Library 
reading rooms. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, more than 74,000 
readers used approximately 215,000 pieces 
of material. Their problems were dis- 
cussed in 1,556 conferences and 73,734 of 
their questions were answered. Several 
readers were engaged in the preparation 
of books or articles on such subjects as: 
Federal and State laws of weights and 
measures; Venezuelan civil law; Cuban 
commercial law; science and rationalism 
in the Government of Louis XIV; and the 
military staff, its history and development. 

In addition, 527 volumes not otherwise 
available to patrons outside of Washington 
were lent through interlibrary loan. An 
outstanding example of this service oc- 
curred when the Library procured on in- 
ternational interlibrary loan from the 
University of Marburg, Germany, a nine- 
volume set of early statutes of a German 
state, which were not available in any 
library in the United States, for the use of a 
Philadelphia lawyer in proving a vital 
point in a case before an American court. 

The Law Library assisted lawyers and 
scholars by providing 1,234 photostat 
copies of works or parts of works in its 
collections. 

The Law Library in the Capitol per- 
formed most of the direct services in behalf 
of Members of Congress, their personal 
staffs and the staffs of Congressional com- 
mittees. During the first session of the 
Kighty-first Congress, its facilities were 
used by 90 percent of the membership of 
the Senate and by 44 percent of the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives. 
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For the Eightieth Congress the corre- 
sponding figures were 84 and 56 percent 
respectively. 


Because time is of the essence in almost 
all legal research, it is necessary that the 
Law Library should have available the 
very best keys to the vast storehouse of 
which it is the custodian. Realizing this, 
Dr. Putnam, now Librarian of Congress 
Emeritus, with characteristic foresight, 
many years ago proclaimed the need for an 
Index of Comparative Law. In his An- 
nual Report for 1902 he stated: 


. . . An Index to Comparative Legisla- 
tion would bring together a descriptive 
statement of the laws that are being 
enacted by the various legislative bodies 
of the civilized world. If accompanied by 
a reference to preceding statutes or by 
brief abstracts indicating the course of leg- 
islation, it may become an instrument of 
the highest value not merely to the theo- 
retic investigator, but to the practical leg- 
islator .. . 


7 eAneeindext that 
promptly, intelligently, and accurately 
the current legislation of the world 
would render a great public service — a 
service to the legislator in Congress, to 
the executive branch of the Government 
in its diplomatic relations, to the scientific 
bureaus of the Government, and to all 
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students of current political and economic 
facts and tendencies. Published periodi- 
cally, say, monthly, it can be made to 
broaden its service to the aid of legislators, 
administrators, and investigators in all 
parts of this country and in other coun- 
tries. The work should be done at 
Washington. It can only be done at the Na- 
tional Library, where the material is to be 
found or (with the aid of the consular and 
diplomatic representatives of the United 
States) can most effectively be secured. It 
will require not merely the current statutes 
promptly upon their enactment, but the 
files showing the legislation of the past. 
It will require subscription to a consider- 
able amount of material which can not be 
secured by the Library as a gift. It will 
require a systematically organized corps 
of special workers, besides the routing 
service for recording, classifying, and 
correspondence. 
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If such a work can be organized at the 
Library of Congress it will do more than 
any other expenditure of a similar amount 
to make useful the great mass of legislative 
documents which are accumulating within 
its walls, and which it has an opportunity 
to accumulate unequalled by any other 
institution in the world. 


The proposal was not acted upon by the 
Congress. However, forty-three years later, 
in 1945, the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion at its Santiago Meeting adopted a 
resolution sponsoring the establishment of 
a Center for Latin American Law in the 
Law Library of Congress. This resolution 
was approved the following year and the 
Center sponsored by the Committee on 
Latin American Law of the Section of Inter- 
national and Comparative Law of the Amer- 
ican BarAssociation. As a result, the Law 
Library included in its estimates for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949, an item 
for three positions: an Index-Digester, an 
assistant, and a secretary, who together 
would constitute the nucleus of such a 
Center. Congress granted funds for only 
one of the positions. Mr. Guido Pignatelli, 
the present incumbent of the position, has 
done much of the preliminary work 
necessary to determine the limits within 
which such a Center would function and 
there are grounds for the hope that funds 
from a source outside the Government will 
make possible the publication of a journal 
of comparative Latin American law as a 
means of making generally available the 
Center’s work. 

Alarmed by the results of a survey 
undertaken in 1947 by a former committee, 
the present Committee on Far Eastern 
Law of the Section of International and 
Comparative Law of the American Bar 
Association adopted the following reso- 
lution for presentation to the Section at its 
September 1950 meeting and, if approved 
by the Section and its Council, for pre- 
sentation to the House of Delegates in 
February 1951 through the good offices 


of the Committee on the Facilities of the 
Law Library of Congress: 


Whereas, at this critical stage in world 
affairs the American Bar Association 
believes that the United States bears a 
special responsibility to ‘increase profes- 
sional and public understanding of the 
laws and institutions of Far Eastern 
peoples and nations, and 

Whereas, heretofore, the Library col- 
lections in the United States of laws, 
judicial decisions and legal treatises of 
Far Eastern nations have been inadequate; 

Now, therefore, it is resolved that the 
American Bar Association 

1. Endorses and supports the establish- 
ment of a Center for collecting, classi- 
fying, indexing, analyzing, and pub- 
lishing and transmitting information 
concerning the law of Far Eastern 
nations; and 

2. Recommends that the Center be 
established and maintained by the Li- 
brary of Congress; and 

3. Urges the Congress of the United 
States of America to appropriate sufficient 
funds enabling the Library of Congress 
to employ persons to initiate the program 
of the Far Eastern Law Center; and sug- 
gests that the accomplishments of the 
Library of Congress in establishing the 
Center be especially examined by an ap- 
propriate committee of Congress to 
ensure that the program’s objectives are 
being furthered and that adequate funds 
will be available to maintain the Center 
and develop its functions in the future. 


As a logical culmination of its service it 
would eventually be the duty of such a 
Center of Far Eastern Law to maintain 
an index-digest and publish a journal of 
comparative Far Eastern law. 

The Law Library on the basis of the 
presentations of the Committee and the 
gravity of the situation in the Far East 
submitted in the Supplemental Budget for 
fiscal] year 1951 an item for two additional 
positions. The duties of this small unit 
would be (1) to make a complete survey 
of the Library’s holdings in Far Eastern 
legal material; (2) to discover the best and 
most complete legal bibliographies record- 
ing the material; (3) to compare the Li- 
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brary’s holdings with the entries in such 
bibliographies to determine what the 
Library lacks; and (4) to plan an acquisi- 
tion program. 

The request was denied but the import- 
ance of the work was admitted and a sug- 
gestion was made that, if possible, the work 
be done through shifting personnel from 
other activities of less immediate priority. 
Inasmuch as the personnel needed must 
have a knowledge of the language and law 
of at least one Oriental country, it will not 
be possible for the Law Library with its 
present staff to comply with the suggestion. 

In the summer of 1949 another organiza- 
tion, the National Committee for A Free 
Europe, Inc., realized the fact that because 
of lack of personnel it was impossible for 
the Law Library to acquire and organize 
for the Congress and the Government ade- 
quate materials and information on the 
current laws of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. Therefore, beginning in August, 
the Committee made funds available to the 
Law Library for the employment of twelve 
displaced lawyers, two from each country. 
Three of these distinguished gentlemen 
once held ambassadorial rank or cabinet 
portfolios under democratic governments 
overthrown by the.communists since 1945. 
The group has organized a vast collection 
of materials in the form of an index-digest 
and has prepared studies of particular sub- 
jects which will enable the Congress to 
study means and measures by which the 
legal systems of normally democratic 
peoples are being debased into instruments 
of totalitarian dictatorship. ‘The Congress 
and other government agencies and law- 
yers in private practice have already 
utilized these resources and facilities. The 
value of the Project appears to be presently 
beyond challenge, but its financial future is 
not guaranteed. 

Thus, after nearly fifty years Dr. Put- 
nam’s proposal for an Index of Compara- 
tive Law is slowly becoming a reality as 
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the wisdom of it is gradually being recog- 
nized. With great organizations, such as 
the American Bar Association, the Inter- 
American Bar Association, and the Na- 
tional Committee for A Free Europe, Inc., 
sponsoring initial developments it may be 
placed upon a permanent basis. 

By a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances the centenary of the Law Library 
occurred in the year in which the American 
Bar Association held its annual meeting 
in Washington, D. C., in honor of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the new Supreme 
Court building. The exhibition which was 
set up in the Library of Congress to cele- 
brate the occasion attracted the attention 
of many visiting lawyers. The interest 
which resulted brought about the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the American Bar 
Association consisting of James O. Mur- 
dock, Washington, D. C., Chairman, 
William L. Frierson, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, Roscoe Pound, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Charles Warren, Washington, 
D. C., and George Wickersham, New York 
City, to foster the improvement of the 
facilities of the Law Library. Similar ac- 
tion was soon taken by the Federal Bar 
Association, the American Patent Law 
Association and the American Law Insti- 
tute. ‘The first concrete step taken by these 
committees was to have their chairmen 
appear at the hearings in 1933 before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on that part of the legislative 
establishment bill which related to the 
Library of Congress. They were joined 


‘by Mr. Justice Harlan Fiske Stone who 


made his second appearance in behalf of 
the Law Library. 

The Chairman of the American Bar As- 
sociation Committee stated: 

**. . . if Congress continues for a num- 
ber of years to make adequate provision for 
the only governmental research law 
library, the lawyers of this country, 
through the leadership of the American 
Bar Association, will heartily cooperate to 


the end that the Law Library of Congress 
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may become first in its field, and be ade- 
quate to fulfill the increasing demand 
made upon it by the Government . 
Special gifts of funds confidently may be 
sought to acquire books, where the prices 
are prohibitive for purchase through reg- 
ular appropriations. Donations of rare 
legal books from private libraries of 
American lawyers will be encouraged. 
The needs of the law library of Congress 
will be given preference over other 
libraries, so that a great national law 
library at the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment may become a reality.” 


The interest of this committee has never 
waned. The Honorable Harold M. Steph- 
ens, Chief Judge of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit, 
who has been its chairman for several years 
has annually appeared before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
in behalf of the Law Library’s budget 
requests lending to them not only the 
weight of the dignity of his office but also 
the authority of an intense personal con- 
cern for, and scholarly knowledge of, the 
field of legal literature. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, Judge Stephens with the approval of 
the Board of Governors of the Association, 
wrote to the Chairman of each of the 
Standing and Special Committees and 
Sections of the Association, approximately 
fifty in number, soliciting ‘suggestions 
concerning books and other legal materials 
which they think should be added to the 
Law Library.” The result was most 


gratifying. More than 50 answers were 


received and turned over to the Law . 


Librarian. In addition to suggestions 
some letters were accompanied by valuable 
bibliographies, others by gifts of books and 
pamphlets. Similar letters will be sent out 
in the near future for the purpose of draw- 
ing from the members of the Association 
through their committees the kind of 
information which will enable the Com- 


mittee on the Facilities of the Law Library 
of Congress to function 
effectively. 


On September 2, 1949, W. Lawrence 
Keitt was appointed to succeed the late 
Eldon R. James, who had retired from the 
post of Law Librarian on April 30, 1946. 
Mr. Keitt is qualified for the position by 
long experience as a law librarian and a 
practicing attorney. From 1928 to 1931, 
he served first as an assistant and thereafter 
as the assistant-in-charge of the Law 
Library at the Capitol. For the next three 
years he was Research Fellow in Legal 
Bibliography at the Law School of Harvard 
University. He was awarded the S. J. D. 
degree by Harvard in 1934; and during 
that year the Harvard University Press 
published An Annotated Bibliography of 
Bibliographies of Statutory Materials of the 
United States, an exhaustive work compiled 
by him and issued as a volume in the 
Harvard Series of Legal Bibliographies. 
His LL. B. degree came from the Law 
School of the George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1931, his baccalaureate in the arts 
from the University of Texas in 1926. He 
was engaged in the practice of law for 
fifteen years. He is a member of the bars 
of New York and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Keitt’s combined training and expert- 
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ence as a law librarian and as a lawyer 
will enable him to widen and improve the 
usefulness of the Law Library not only to 
the Congress and government depart- 
ments and agencies, but also to scholars 
and to practicing lawyers. 

At the time of Mr. Keitt’s appointment 
active work on a survey of the positions in 
the Law Library by the Classification 
Section of the Personnel Division had just 
begun. This survey afforded an excellent 
opportunity for a reexamination of the 
organization of the staff. One result was a 
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reorganization of those sections concerned 
with the American and British activities of 
the Law Library into one section. The 
new organization provides for a Chief and 
an Assistant Chief under whose direction 
have been placed the former American- 
British Research Section and the Anglo- 
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American Reading Room. The Periodi- 
cals and Serials Unit, and the Preparation 
and Maintenance Units will also report 
directly to the Chief of this new Section. 
Responsibility for the acquisition activities 
of the Section will be placed on the Assist- 
ant Chief. 


Chapter II] 


Concerts, Exhibits, and Special 
Events 


HE Library, through the coopera- 

tion and facilities of Station WOQW- 

I'M, has been privileged to broad- 
cast each of its concerts in their entirety 
to the metropolitan community of the 
District of Columbia. By this medium, it 
has been possible to reach an audience 
much larger than can be accommodated 
in the Library’s own halls, and to assuage, 
or, at least, to mitigate the disappointment 
of unsuccessful applicants for tickets. As 
in the past, public pleasure has been 
general and outspoken. Experimentally 
the diffusion has been extended by 
frequency modulation networks, and on 
one occasion has been carried as far as 
Philadelphia. Many distinguished per- 
sonages have appeared at the microphone 
during concert intermissions, among them: 
the Honorable Earl James McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
General Carl Spaatz, United States Air 
Force; Robert Penn Warren, novelist; 
Allen Tate, poet and critic; Dylan Thomas, 
Welsh poet; the Honorable David Edward 
Finley, Director of the National Gallery 
of Art; the Honorable Huntington Cairns, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the National 
Gallery of Art; Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Director of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Dr. George Sarton, 
Professor of the History of Science, Har- 
vard University; Allen Curnow, New 
Zealand poet; Mischa Schneider, cellist; 
General Ulysses S. Grant, III, President 
of the National Council for Historic Sites 
and Buildings; the Honorable Theodore 
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Francis Green, United States Senator from 
Rhode Island; the Honorable Earl Wilson, 
United States Representative from Indi- 
ana; Brigadier General Paul McD. Robi- 
nett, Chief of the Applied Studies Branch, 
Historical Division, Special Staff, United 
States Army; and many others. 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 


dation 


During 1950, the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation sponsored six con- 
certs and one lecture in the Library’s 
Coolidge Auditorium, and _— subsidized 
twenty-eight extension concerts in twenty 
parts of the country. The year’s exper- 
ience brought forth further evidence of the 
national popularity of chamber music 
which Mrs. Coolidge has done so much to 
promote. 

When Mrs. Coolidge established the 
Foundation at the Library a quarter of a 
century ago, this form of art had not at- 
tained the recognition it now enjoys. It 
was, indeed, to stimulate the appreciation 
of it that the extension series were first 
organized. Ensembles were engaged to 
present concerts at educational centers, 
with the understanding that admission 
would be free. As interest awakened, the 
demand soon exceeded the funds available 
for response, with the consequence that, 
beginning about 1940, the original stipula- 
tion was relaxed. Instead of offering con- 
certs to colleges and universities without 
expense to them of any kind, the practice 
was instituted of subsidizing about one- 
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half of the ensemble’s fee and withdrawing 
the earlier restriction on imposing a charge 
for attendance. But within the latter 
years of this decade encouragement has so 
far succeeded and requests have grown so 
numerous that it is necessary again to re- 
vise the conditions of support. Tenta- 
tively it has been decided to make small 
grants with the explicit understanding that 
they will terminate at the expiration of two 
or three years, and that thereafter the 
institutions so benefited will continue 
their programs by their own resources. 
Because of commitments previously exist- 
ing, it has not yet been possible to impose 
this new requirement generally, but many 
institutions have been informed of the pro- 
posed change of policy. Some have for- 
mally ratified it; others have accepted it in 
principle; a few have demurred; but no 
logical objection has been offered. It will 
take several years of testing to determine 
the efficacy of the suggested alteration of 
practice, but because it is impossible now 
to act favorably upon more than half the 
solicitations received, it is obvious that 
some comparably equitable solution must 
be adopted. 

The annual Founder’s Day observance 
took the form of two concerts, on October 
30 and 31, 1949, instead of the usual single 
concert on October 30. Mr. Alexander 
Schneider, the well-known violinist, played 
the Six Unaccompanied Suites and Sonatas of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. These works are, 
of course, not infrequently heard separately, 
but it is possible that they had never before 
been broadcast in series. 

Under the auspices of the Coolidge 
Foundation, Sir Thomas Beecham, on 
November 10, 1949, delivered a lecture on 
the music of Mozart with illustrations 
played on the piano by Sir Thomas him- 
self. Also notable was a concert on De- 
cember 5, 1949, commemorating the cen- 
tenary of Chopin’s death, when the Albe- 


neri Trio played his chamber music and | 


Doda Conrad sang his songs. 


The Library was the fortunate recipient 
of many important and valuable gifts to 
the collections as a result of Mrs. Coolidge’s 
generosity. An unusual exhibit piece was 
a candy box presented to her by Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Hindemith on her eighty-fifth 
birthday. Inside the cover is a greeting 
and on the inside of the box itself is a 
canon in Mr. Hindemith’s hand which he 
composed in her honor. 


The Serge RKoussevitzky Music Foun- 
dation 


The inaugural concert of the Kousse- 
vitzky Foundation was presented on 
January 21, 1950, when the program 
included Bergsma’s Second String Quartet, a 
work commissioned by the first Kousse- 
vitzky Music Foundation, incorporated 
some years before at Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. Many important manuscript scores 
and memorabilia from the Koussevitzky 
Collection were placed on exhibit; Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s stirring address at the 
concert drew much applause. 


The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foun- 


dation 


Twenty-seven concerts were presented 
last season by the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Foundation. Of these, two were associ- 
ated with the observance of the Library’s 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
The first was a solo recital by the pianist, 
Rudolf Serkin, which took place before 
an invited audience on April 14, 1950, 
when the program included the Haydn 
Piano Sonata in E Flat, the loriginal manu- 
script of which is in the Library’s Whittall 
Collection. The second special concert 
was produced on April 27, 1950, when 
Clifford Curzon joined the Budapest 
String Quartet in playing the Mozart 
Piano Quartet in G Minor, the Brahms 
Piano Quintet, and the Dvorak Piano 
Quintet. The original manuscript of the 
Brahms composition is also in the Whittall 
Collection. On each occasion the appro- 
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priate holograph was exhibited. Other 
opportunities to display the increasing 
richness of the manuscript collection 
came on October 6 and 7, 1949, when the 
Brahms Horn Trio was played by Joseph 
Roisman, violin, Mason Jouer, horn, and 
Frank Sheridan, piano; on March 30 
and 31, 1950, when the Budapest String 
Quartet performed the Haydn Quartet, 
Opus 64, No. 6; and on March 3, 1950, 
when the ‘Trieste Trio rendered the 


Brahms Trio, Opus 87. 


Twenty of the Whittall concerts were 
by the Budapest String Quartet. It is 
with pleasure that the announcement is 
made of a new contract with that group 
of artists which ensures their collabora- 
tion with the Library for another three- 
year period. In celebration of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of Mischa Schneider’s 
association with the Quartet a special 
concert took place on April 13, 1950. 
The program which he played when 
first he joined the organization was 
repeated for this felicitous occasion. Ear- 
lier in the day Mrs. Whittall entertained 
at a luncheon held in his honor in the 
Whittall Pavilion. 


A few days after the close of the fiscal 
year (specifically on July 6, 1950) Mrs. 
Whittall’s remarkable generosity was fur- 
ther attested by the gift of funds sufficient 
to enable the Foundation which bears her 
name to acquire the original manuscripts 
of Mendelssohn’s Octet and three out- 
standing works by Arnold Schoenberg: 
Verklaerte Nacht, Pierrot Lunaire, and the 
second String Quartet. 


Friends of Music-in the Library of 


Congress 


In 1942, at the beginning of the Second 
World War, the Friends of Music in the 
Library of Congress suspended activity, 
but transferred to the Library the moneys 
in their treasury to further their general 
purposes as an endowment. This sum 
has been augmented from time to time 


by donations from former members and 
the earnings have usually been applied 
to the acquisition of important materials 
otherwise inaccessible to the Library. 
However, on January 6, 1950, a special 
concert in memory of the late Hans 
Kindler was presented, the expenses of the 
tribute being met from the income from 
this fund, supplemented by a gift. Noth- 
ing could have been more completely in 
keeping with the objectives of the Friends 
of Music. The program was selected to 
express the known preferences of Dr. 
Kindler himself. The performers were 
the Kroll String Quartet and Madame 
Tii Niemelé, eminent Finnish singer. 
The Quartet played two works which, in 
his will, Dr. Kindler had suggested for his 
funeral, but which, because of special 
circumstances, had had to be omitted. 
Shortly before his death, Dr. Kindler had 
arranged for Madame Niemela’s American 
tour; it was therefore particularly fitting 
that she should participate in honoring a 
great musician and great colleague. Dr. 
Kindler’s long history of collaboration with 
the Library of Congress was set forth in 
the following statement reproduced from 
the concert program: 


Hans Kindler 
(January 8, 1893—August 29, 1949) 


There were always close and cordial 
relations between Dr. Kindler and the 
Library of Congress, first through Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and _ the 
Coolidge Foundation, and later through 
the Friends of Music in the Library of 
Congress. In addition to his distinguished 
achievements here he rendered invaluable 
assistance, both musical and organiza- 
tional, to Mrs. Coolidge in many of the 
concerts and festivals she sponsored in 
the art centers of Europe. 

Dr. Kindler’s first appearance in the 
Library of Congress was of major signifi- 
cance. It occurred on April 27, 1928, 
when he conducted a chamber orchestra 
of players from the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a ballet program 
opening the Coolidge Festival of that year. 
The first number was Igor Strawinsky’s 
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Appollon Musagéte, then receiving its initial 
public performance. On April 29, 1928, 
during the same Festival, Dr. Kindler 
appeared twice — in the afternoon as a 
violoncellist in a chamber trio (with 
Alfredo Casella and W. M. Kincaid), and 
in the evening, again as conductor of a 
chamber orchestra. His last appearance 
in a Coolidge Foundation Festival, and 
indeed on the stage of the Coolidge Audi- 
torium, was on April 12, 1940, when he 
conducted a concert of vocal and orches- 
tral chamber music and gave the premiére 
of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Epithalamium. On 
four other occasions he appeared in 
Coolidge Foundation concerts —in 1930 
as a violoncellist (with Ralph Angell, 
pianist), in 1932 (twice) as a conductor, 
and in 1936, once more as a conductor. 
He was awarded the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Medal for eminent services to 
chamber music in 1939. 


The Friends of Music in the Library of 
Congress enjoyed having Dr. Kindler as 
conductor at two of their concerts in the 
Coolidge Auditorium. The first was the 
highly unusual presentation of a Haydn 
opera, The Uninhabited Island (on March 
6, 1936), which was most successful. And 
on March 1, 1938, he conducted a cham- 
ber orchestra with which Mme. Olga 
Aveino was soloist. 


Dr. Kindler’s appearances in the Library 
of Congress, as elsewhere, were notable 
events, and the music he produced here 
will long be treasured by the Friends of 
Music of whom he was a loyal and 
devoted member. 


Nicholas Longworth Foundation 


Under the auspices of the Nicholas 
Longworth Foundation, a concert memo- 
rial to the late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives was presented on Decem- 
ber 9, 1949. The program was unusual 
in that all of the works were by American 
composers, and three of them by residents 
of Washington. The concert opened with 
an overture by Mary Howe, followed by 
Episodes from a Lincoln Ballet by Richard 
Bales, after which Emerson Meyers per- 
formed for the first time the revised version 
of his Concertino for Piano and Orchestra. 
The other works performed by the Na- 


tional Gallery Orchestra, with Mr. Bales 
as conductor, were the Third Symphony of 
Charles Ives, and William Bergsma’s 
Paul Bunyan Suite. 


Dayton C. Miller Fund 


An important development of the 1949-— 
50 season was the initiation of a series of 
programs in memory of Dr. Miller and in 
furtherance of the objects of his bequest to 
the Library: the increase of interest in, 
and knowledge about, musical 
ments of the flute type. Dr. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, eminent flutist and Chief 
of the Music Division in the New York 
Public Library, presented a lecture-recital 
on February 3, 1950. A second lecture 
in the series by Dr. Albert Riemenschneider 
of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 
scheduled for May 9, 1950, unfortunately 
had to be postponed because of Dr. 
Riemenschneider’s illness. 


instru- 


Consultations were held in December 
1949, with Verne Q. Powell, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, outstanding flute maker 
and flute restorer, regarding measures to 
be taken for the repair and preservation of 
instruments in the Miller Collection. 

The processing of books and music in the 
Collection has progressed to a point where 
the contents are now available for service. 


Exhibits 


Never before were the Library’s exhib- 
its so numerous, never before had they 
attracted such favorable attention, never 
before were appeals for them either as 
frequent or insistent, as in 1950. This 
unprecedented public interest might be 
explained in part by improved techniques 
of production, by a greater emphasis on 
diversity and contrast of content, and by 
the gradual refinement of the art of 
descriptive commentary, at once informa- 
tive and illuminating. It is likely, how- 
ever, that their popularity stemmed prin- 
cipally from other causes, of which two 
are readily discernible: a general recog- 
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nition of the powers of visual presentation, 
and the Library’s eagerness, within the 
fragile limitations of its abilities, to dedi- 
cate its resources to cooperation with 
institutions serving a common purpose. 
That purpose, it should be understood, 
has been sometimes tangible and some- 
times intangible; it has followed that the 
Library’s pursuit of it. has been both 
direct and indirect, but without excep- 
tion it has sought clearer understanding 
for a bewildered race, and through it the 
Library has reached across the world. 

Thus to Paris for the General Conference 
of UNESCO and specifically for an elo- 
quent display of sublime expressions of 
the “Rights of Man” went such moving 
manuscripts as Mr. Jefferson’s “rough 
draft” of the Declaration of Independence; 
the Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776; Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s tentative rendering of an 
Emancipation Proclamation, 1862; his 
reading copy of the Gettysburg Address, 
1863; and a contemporary signed copy of 
the Thirteenth Amendment, 1865. For 
the International Columbian Exhibition, 
at Genoa, a reproduction of the Angelo 
Trevisan manuscript of 1502, was pre- 
pared. 

Similarly, under joint sponsorship with 
the Department of State, excerpts from 
the Library’s exhibits organized to honor 
the States of the American Union were 
sent abroad. Oregon was brought to 
Mexico, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Chile. 
Iowa was presented in Venezuela and 
Brazil. 

Pictures illustrating the Library’s proc- 
esses, brought together in panels and 
entitled, Publisher to Bookshelf, were pre- 
sented (again with the assistance of the 
Department of State) in Paris, London, 
Rome, Belgrade, Prague, Budapest, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Brussels, The 
Hague, Bern, Warsaw, Madrid, Johannes- 
burg, Buenos Aires, Mexico, Managua, 


Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur, Jakarta, Saigon, 
Manila, Hong Kong, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Melbourne. 

Conversely, within the Library itself, 
international comity was furthered by 
exhibits on such subjects as Polish Graphic 
Arts, Burmese Books, “Eugéne Atget’s 
Magic Lens,” the Fortieth Anniversary of 
the Death of Euclydes da Cunha, memorial 
to Douglas Hyde, first President of Eire, 
facsimiles of Chinese Paintings, photo- 
graphs of Mexican Sculpture of the Pre- 
Hispanic Period, the Basic Law for the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Cen- 
tenary of the Birth of Joaquim Nabuco, the 
United Nations and its Agencies, Memorial 
to José Clemente Orozco, Mexican mural- 
ist, Israeli Periodicals, Iranian Manuscripts 
and Art, Haitian Literature, Publications 
of Pakistan, Egas Moniz, first Portuguese 
winner of the Nobel Prize, the Establish- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia, the 
Birth of the Republic of India, the Presses 
of the Near East, the Bicentennial of the 
Birth of Francisco de Miranda, Pan 
American Day, Recent Latin American 
Maps, Japanese Dictionaries, the Cen- 
tenary of the Death of José San Martin, 
Old World Cities and Their Influence on 
L’Enfant’s Plan of Washington, Yukio 
Ozaki, and Cuzco, Peru. It was not 
unusual for ambassadors and heads of 
to participate in ceremonies 
attending installations. 


missions 


Exhibits have had several manifestations 
in promoting cultural relations with other 
peoples. For example, a display com- 
memorating ‘“The Goethe Centuries” was 
the subject of an extended article in Dvze 
Stimme Amerikas, the German edition of the 
Voice of America. Moreover, the catalog, 
designed with care and originality at the 
Government Printing Office, has elicited 
generous approval from abroad. A letter 


from the Director of the Deutsches Muse- 
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um, at Munich, contains this gracious 
message: 

We were exceptionally pleased not only 
over the admirable publication, but 
particularly that you in the United 
States, have celebrated the 200th birthday 
of Goethe in this outstanding manner. 
We are convinced that all our countrymen 
are extremely thankful. We were also 
pleased with the excellent format of the 
book with its reproductions, which in part 
are still unknown in this country. 


Again, in cooperation with the Public 
Library and the Eire Society, the Douglas 
Hyde exhibit was sent to Boston for display 
during the visit to that city of Dr. Richard 
C. Hayes, National Librarian of Ireland. 
Assurances have been received that it 
proved extremely popular and did much to 
arouse admiration for Mr. Hyde’s many 
accomplishments as statesman and man 
of letters. 

Indeed, loan exhibits have become an 
important characteristic of the Library’s 
part in the intellectual life of the United 
States. As stimuli to the educative proc- 
ess, their value is unquestioned. Through 
them it is possible to supplement local 
resources or to overcome local deficiencies. 
They constitute striking evidence of the 
voluntary and collaborative integration 
of the American library system. Their 
components reach a public which other- 
wise might never see them nor know their 
contents. They are a means of mass 
communication. But by far their greatest 
virtue resides in the fact that they bring 
the national collections to the people to 
whom they belong. 

Within recent months it was the Li- 
brary’s good fortune to complement the 
materials in the New York Freedom 
Train, when that impressive conspectus of 
the American past was on view at Brook- 
lyn, by the loan of several manuscripts 
basic to the city’s history. There they 
were examined by more than 90,000 


persons, and the Public Librarian, 


Francis R. St. John, has written that the 
documents from the Library of Congress 
formed ‘“‘one of the most 
exhibits.” 

Other institutions where, during the 
last year, exhibits from the Library of 
Congress were presented, include: the 
Kent School, Kent, Connecticut; New 
York State College for Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Albany. New York; 
North Texas State College Library, Den- 
ton, Texas; Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, New York; Marsh Memo- 
rial Library, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Villanova College 
Library, Villanova, Pennsylvania; the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; the 
State Historical Society, Madison, Wis- 
consin; the Milwaukee Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; the Free Public Li- 
brary, Watertown, Wisconsin; the Fin- 
ney Public Library, Clintonville, Wiscon- 
sin; the Stout Institute Library, Menom- 
inee, Wisconsin; the Knights of Pythias, 
Appleton, Wisconsin; Webber College, 
Babson Park, Florida; the Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois; the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; the Professional Photographers 
Society, Syracuse, New York; the 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
the William Howard Doane Library, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio; He- 
brew Union College Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; the University of Ilinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; the Kanawha County Public 
Library, Charleston, West Virginia. 

A list of the 125 exhibits (including 52 
exhibits of the week), on view in the 
Library’s galleries during the year, ap- 
pears in the Appendix. Of these a few 
deserve extended comment, either as 
examples of the program itself, or by way 
of contrast, or because of their intrinsic 
interest. 


interesting 
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20,000 Years of Comics 


Under the sponsorship of the Library, 
the Savings Bond Division, of the United 
States Treasury Department, the New 
York State Library, the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Advisory Committee, the National 
Cartoonists Society, several syndicates and 
Washington’s four daily newspapers an 
unusual exhibit was installed for a three- 
day period beginning October 3, 1949. 
Entitled, 20,000 Years of Comics, and pre- 
pared under the supervision of Mary B. 
Brewster, Associate Librarian of the New 
York State Library, it traced the history 
of cartoons and included a number of 
original drawings. Designed to promote 
the Government’s campaign for the en- 
couragement of thrift, it attracted an 
enthusiastic following, particularly among 
those age groups which ordinarily find 
difficulty in disassociating an inspection 
of the Library’s cases from the stern and 
cruel assignment of classroom composition. 
This was different. 

Preliminary to the opening on that 
autumn evening, an audience foregathered 
in the Library’s Coolidge Auditorium to 
listen to an address by the Honorable 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the purpose of the occasion, and to 
watch, with mounting wonderment the 
sudden emergence of familiar figures as 
their creators struck chalk to paper. Mr. 
Rube Goldberg acted as master of cere- 
monies and delighted his listeners by his 
introductions, skits and irrepressible hu- 
mor. Mr. Goldberg was supported by an 
all-star cast which included such popular 
artists as Dave Breger (“‘Mr. Breger’’), the 
late and ever-lamented Clifford K. Berry- 
man (cartoonist of Washington’s Evening 
Star for whom it was the Library’s sad 
privilege to prepare a memorial exhibit a 
few months later), Gib Crockett (editorial 
cartoonist), Milton Caniff (‘‘Steve Can- 
yon”), Jo Fischer (‘‘Nine to Five’’), Carl 
Grubert (““The Berrys’’), Ed Reed (‘“Three 


Bares”), Al Capp (“Lil Abner’), Gus 
Edson (“The Gumps’’), Alex Raymond 
(“Rip Kirby”), Ed Reed (“Off the Rec- 
ord’’), Allan Saunders (‘Steve Roper’’), 
Ray Van Buren (‘Abbie An’ Slats’’), 
Bob Dunn (“‘Just the Type’’), Bill Mac- 
Lean (“Double Trouble”), Otto Soglow 
(“The Little King’), and many others. 
In order to accommodate the crowd, un- 
precedented in size and clamor, it was 
necessary to repeat the performance for 
the benefit of the hundreds who, most 
reluctantly, had been denied admittance 
earlier. More than one thousand persons 
actually attended the ceremonies. For the 
following evening, no activity on the plat- 
form had been scheduled, but again so 
large, vociferous, and insistent a company 
of patrons swarmed the corridors, that the 
artists who were present were prevailed 
upon to produce impromptu another 
extravaganza on the stage. The response 
must have been as gratifying to them as it 
was hilariously spontaneous to the cult. 
No one who participated in the excitement 
can remain in doubt as to who the heroes 
of young America really are. 


Hebrew Scrolls 


What was, perhaps, the most moving as 
it was certainly the most widely noticed 
exhibit ever produced under the auspices 
of the Library of Congress, was composed 
of three ancient Hebrew scrolls, displayed 
from October 23 to November 6, 1949. 
Lent to the Library by His Grace, the 
Reverend Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, the 
Archbishop and Metropolitan of Jerusalem 
and Trans-Jordan, who had brought them 
to the United States, they were installed 
in specially prepared cases where, for the 
first time since their chance discovery, they 
were presented to a public whose imagina- 
tions they had captured. Their story was 
a succession of amazing accidents; their 
restoration to the world, a matter of 
paramount scholarly significance. 
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During the Maccabean era (165 to 37 
B. C.), when marching armies and guerrilla 
warfare were laying waste the Holy Land, a 
conscientious custodian carefully wrapped 
some precious leather scrolls in linen 
cloth, placed them in pottery jars, sealed 
them tightly and placed them in a cave at 
’Ain Feshka, near Jericho. Presumably, 
the farsighted and cautious sequesterer 
subsequently fell a victim to the conflict, 
but the depository he had selected, invisible 
from the plain below, proved an excellent 
hiding place. It is assumed that the docu- 
ments remained in the cave through the 
lifetime of Jesus, who, as related in Luke 
ive 16: 

came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up; and he went to the synagogue, 
as his custom was, on the sabbath day. 
And he stood up to read; and there was 


given to him the book of the prophet 
Isaiah — 


in a form which, some scholars say, was 
comparable to the documents evacuated 
to ’Ain Feshka. 

Centuries passed. From the presence of 
Hellenistic remains and a Roman lamp it 
is supposed that the cave was entered 
about 200 A. D. It is possible that some 
parts of the library in storage there were 
removed at that time. ‘Then, so runs the 
tale, in the summer of 1947, a herd grazed 
in the foothills along the northwest shores 
of the Dead Sea. (That was in the closing 
days of the British administration, in an 
area since claimed by the Hashimite ruler 
of Trans-Jordan.) A goat, less gregarious 
than the others, dissatisfied with the 
monotony of diet afforded by the parched 
pasturage, detached himself and, pursued 
by a Bedouin attendant, wandered until 
he came to a small circular opening in the 
rock-face and through the aperture into a 
cavern. The emotions of the animal are 
not of record, but to that other nomad, his 
guardian, who now had overtaken him, it 
must have seemed that he had come, 
without commanding sesame, upon the 


very place where the woodcutter, Ali Baba, 
had once found treasure. He summoned 
a companion and together they removed 
the contents of the earthen vessels. Their 
disappointment in finding not gold but 
only eight examples of calligraphy is 
easily conjectured. 

These they divided among themselves, 
and carried them off to dealers in antiqui- 
ties at Bethlehem. After some delay, one 
of the goatherds disposed of his share to 
the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 
The other relinquished his to the superior 
of the Syrian Monastery of St. Mark in 
Jerusalem, His Grace, the Archbishop 
Samuel, who placed them in an inner 
pocket of his resplendent robe, took ship 
and journeyed to West New York, New 
Jersey, where he has since resided as 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
and Canada. 

A few scholars in Europe and America 
have expressed doubt of the authenticity of 
the scrolls, or have concluded that their 
origin was later than the dates ascribed 
to them. However, a few months prior 
to the opening of the Library’s exhibit, the 
cave was carefully examined by two of the 
leading authorities on the archaeology of 
Palestine, G. Lankester Harding, chief 
curator of antiquities in the Hashimite 
Kingdom of the Jordan, and Father Roland 
de Vaux, Head of the famous French 
archaeological and Bibical school in 
Jerusalem. The Director of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Professor 
O. R. Sellers, an expert in ceramics, 
collaborated in the survey. The pottery 
was found to be characteristic of the 
Maccabean Age, before the time of Herod 
the Great (37 to 4 B. C.). Other scholars, 
basing their findings on the script had 
already assigned the scrolls to the same 
period. Moreover, Dr. H. J. Plender- 
leith, chief chemist of the British Museum, 
who had been working on some fragments 
found on the cavern floor had declared 
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that there could be no doubt of their great 
antiquity. 

One of the scrolls in the keeping of His 
Grace, the Archbishop, had become coag- 
ulated and required treatment before it 
could be unrolled. The three placed on 
exhibit in the Library included part of a 
commentary on the first two chapters of 
Habakkuk, attributed to the first century 
B. C.; acompendium of the doctrines and 
practices of an unidentified Jewish sect in 
the Maccabean period; and, most remark- 
able of all, a substantially complete text 
of Isaiah written, in an early Hebrew 
calligraphy, characteristic of the second 
century B. C., upon carefully cut pieces of 
deerskin, sewn together with linen thread. 
This scroll, measuring nearly twenty-four 
feet, is said to be the oldest Bible manu- 
script yet recovered. 


A ceremony marked the opening of the 
exhibit of these relics of Judeo-Christian 
civilization. It was Saturday evening, 
October 22, 1949, and the audience which 
filled the Coolidge Auditorium was com- 
posed of the ministries of faith, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish; leaders in the work 
of religious education; statesmen, repre- 
sentatives of the diplomatic corps; noted 
scholars; ladies and gentlemen of the 
press; distinguished citizens. ‘The proceed- 
ings began with expressions of profound 
gratitude for the opportunity to display 
these venerable records to the American 
people. His Grace, the Archbishop, out 
of whose generosity the opportunity came, 
was presented and received a warm ova- 
tion in acknowledgment. Dr. Lawrence 
Marwick, Chief of the Library’s Hebraic 
Section, presented the principal speaker. 
and together with other participants with- 
drew in his favor from the platform. 
The address of William Foxwell Albright, 
W. W. Spence Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages at the Johns Hopkins University, 
will not be forgotten by his fortunate 
listeners. 

He spoke without script, without notes, 


but the audience was conscious of a rare, 
perhaps unique, certainly a stirring experi- 
ence. This man of great learning, consid- 
ered judgment and studied pronounce- 
ment, this reverent son of a reverend 
missionary, had subjected the scrolls to 
the severest tests of scholarship and had 
found them authentic beyond the reach of 
skepticism. His early dubieties had given 
way to assurance and conviction. He 
described the researches by which he had 
attained decision. He placed the scrolls 
in their historical, paleographic, philo- 
logical perspective. He gave it as his 
opinion that the text in the Isaiah scroll 
was identical with the text that Jesus read. 
He ended his discourse with the insistence 
that these discoveries contained nothing 
which would suggest to Jews or Christians 
a diminution or revision of their beliefs. 
He had transmitted the fires of his own 
enthusiasm. 


There was a brief question-and-answer 
period. Then the assembly proceeded to 
the second floor. His Grace removed a 
covering from the cases. They stood in 
the glare made for newsreel cameras. 
There were flashes from the still photog- 
raphers. The line moved slowly, as if 
piety required deliberation. Rabbis, priests, 
pastors, and laity gathered together in 
little circles to discuss what they had heard 
and seen. It was nearly midnight when 
the last pilgrim took his departure. 

Ordinarily, the Library is not opened to 
the public until 11:30 Sunday mornings, 
but on the three Sundays when the scrolls 
were on display the public was admitted 
at 9 a. m. in order to accommodate Sunday 
school classes and other religious organiza- 
tions who came in groups to see them. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Library and the Washington Society of 
the Archaeological Institute, Dr. Millar 
Burrows, Professor of Biblical Theology 
at the Divinity School of Yale University, 
lectured on ‘“‘The Hebrew Manuscripts 
Discovered in Palestine in 1947,” in the 
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Coolidge Auditorium on Tuesday evening, 
October 25, 1949. Dr. Burrows had been 
Director of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research at Jerusalem when the scrolls 
first came to the attention of scholars and 
had been personally associated with the 
intensive study they received. 

As many as 7,500 visitors came in a 
single day to inspect the exhibit. The 
total attendance exceeded 18,000. 


The California Centennials 


In commemoration of the centennials 
of the Gold Rush and the first Constitution 
of California an unusual collection of 
memorabilia was displayed in the south 
gallery on the second floor of the Main 
Building from November 12, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950. The tenth in the series 
of exhibits designed to honor the several 
States of the Union, California’s lively 
history was vividly divided into such 
characteristics as: the romantic island; 
Russian adventures; presidio, missions and 
rancho; American explorers and manifest 
destiny; years of decision, 1842-48; cities 
of the new era; the gold rush (discovery, 
around the Horn, journeys overland, the 
miner’s life); humor and satire; Statehood: 
a golden star in the Union; California 
literature: romance to realism. The ma- 
terials evoking and recreating a sense of 
the past were books, manuscripts, prints, 
cartoons, Maps, music, and newspapers. 
The National Archives and the National 
Gallery of Art collaborated with the 
Library in making the production worthy 
of its object by lending unique selections 
from their holdings. In another gallery, 
photographs recalled California scenes 
and cities, its architecture old and new, its 
parks, its bountiful land, its industries, its 
arts and educational institutions, its famous 
citizens. These documents are enumer- 
ated in a handsome illustrated catalog 
produced for the Library by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The wide distribution of that publication 


renders unnecessary a full description of 
the contents of the exhibit, but the follow- 
ing headings, chosen at random, may 
communicate some impression of its scope: 
the origin of the name of California; the 
first mention of Cabrillo’s voyage; Cali- 
fornians as seen by Spanish explorers; a 
warning of the Russian advance; Portola 
arrives in California; the old Spanish 
capital; the first book relating to Calif- 
fornia; the first royal regulations for the 
California presidios; the earliest constitu- 
tion of Upper California, 1784; Spanish 
San Francisco about 1820; reliquary of 
Father Junipero Serra; the first English 
book relating exclusively to California, 
1839; the first English book on Spanish 
California by a resident, 1846; a California 
arithmetic, 1843; manuscript map of 
Bodega’s expedition, 1792; Hawaiian map 
of California, 1835-40; Wilkes visits Cali- 
fornia, 1841; the history of a pitiful tragedy, 
the Donner Party; an American trapper in 
Monterey; the pathfinder [Frémont] pleads 
for help; mapping a northern route to 
California, 1855; Southern California as 
seen by railroad surveyors; Polk defies 
foreign nations; how money was _ used, 
1846; a secret naval maneuvre, 1845; 
proclamation of the Bear Flag Republic, 
1846; American troops sail for California, 
1846; the first published account of 
General Kearny’s march, 1847; American 
capture of Los Angeles, 1846; San Diego 
included in the United States, 1848; Presi- 
dent Polk ratifies the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia, 1848; a prophecy of California’s 
prosperity, 1848; the first survey of the 
Yosemite Valley, 1864; Sutter pledges 
loyalty, 1846; William T. Sherman de- 
scribes the gold region; the gold rush 
pictured by a fur trader, 1848; President 
Polk hastens the stampede; a Maryland 
schoolmaster sails around the Horn; off 
to ‘‘Kalofoney,” 1849; early French guide 
to Eldorado, 1850; a Yuba miner writes 
“home,” 1850; a map to guide the ’forty- 
niner, 1849; crime and punishment, gold 
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rush style; an early Chinatown newspaper, 
1855; German satire on the gold rush; 
California’s first Constitution, 1849; the 
California delegation requests admission, 
1850; pirating a Bret Harte story; first 
draft of a poem; California in the picture 
magazines; a classic of California’s roman- 
tic age. 

The exhibit was opened with a dedica- 
tory address in the Whittall Pavilion by 
Carl Irving Wheat, distinguished book- 
man, collector, and author, former editor 
of the Quarterly of the California Historical 
Society and the Quarterly of the Historical 
Society of Southern California. Mr. 
Wheat ended his discourse by observing: 


If, on this spot in Washington, a group 
may gather a hundred years hence, to 
commemorate California’s bicentennial, 
we may be fairly certain at least of one 
thing — that the tale then to be told will 
not be trite or tame. For it is not in Cal- 
ifornia’s system to be conformist. She 
must continue to build her own story in 
her own rather fantastic way. The first 
century has been a turbulent but an ad- 
vancing one. Whatever happens, we can 
be sure that the next will not be monoto- 
nous. 

If it be true that one learns from the 
past, then we Californians today should 
take full note of the State’s first century. 
Like an illustration ina book, an exhibit 
such as has here been prepared becomes a 
graphic tool in such an effort. May I sug- 
gest, therefore, that you look upon that 
which has been brought together here — 
not merely for your own amusement, but 
in order to come to understand for your- 
selves what manner of commonwealth has 
been created during this first hundred 
years — what manner of society flourishes 
along that once silent — that once very 
lonely shore. 


Under the title, The First One Hundred 
Years of Yankee California, Mr. Wheat’s 
address has been published by the Library 
in a booklet, appropriately designed, 
which seems likely soon to become a 
collector’s item. 

From the moment of its installation, the 


California exhibit was generously re- 


viewed. News stories described its com- 
position, articles in magazines singled out 
its more luminous materials for apprecia- 
tive elucidation, editorials found in it re- 
flections of grandeur or evidences of an 
uncommon spirit; and almost concurrent- 
ly came urgent invitations to show it in 
the State when once its Washington “run” 
was over. 

There were difficulties and departures 
from precedent, but the invitations were 
irresistible. As to the difficulties, it should 
be pointed out that the exhibit was large, 
containing as it did more than 400 
elements of differing shapes and sizes. It 
would be cumbersome to move. More 
than this, many of the elements were ordi- 
narily kept in the Rare Book Room’s 
vaults or behind the barred stacks of the 
Manuscripts Division, or locked in the 
sliding trays of the Map Division, or se- 
cured in the fastness of portfolios. They 
were, in other words, unique and there- 
fore irreplaceable. As to precedent, it 
had been the Library’s previous practice 
to restrict those excerpts of State exhibits 
as were sent on tour to their iconographic 
components, but California insisted that 
she must have the display entire. No di- 
lution, no selection, no mere representa- 
tion would suffice. This requirement 
would extend to original drawings from 
the Index of American Design in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art and such frailities as 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and 
the charts of William Tecumseh Sherman 
from the National Archives. California 
might (as, in part, she did) assume the 
costs, but the responsibilities which, in 
this instance, were synonomous with risks, 
were inalienably the Government’s. 

The stature of those risks shrank when 
measured beside a duty to the people of 
the State. With the understanding and 
resourceful collaboration of the Honorable 
Joseph R. Knowland, Chairman of the 
California Centennials Commission, and 
Dr. Gustave O. Arlt, Director of the Cali- 
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fornia Literary Centennial, and with the 
affirmative acquiescence of the partici- 
pating Federal agencies, the formidable 
obstacles were overcome. There were 
many details: packing, for example, the 
minimizing of hazards in transit, insur- 
ance, protection from injury and loss and 
theft, the possibilities of need in Washing- 
ton. These were carefully executed and 
without annoyance or delay. The His- 
torical Society of Southern California, as 
contractor to the State and the Commis- 
sion, retained the services of Proctor Staf- 
ford, eminently qualified by training, 
taste and temperament, to act as courier. 
Mr. Stafford accompanied the exhibit 
throughout its tour. He embarked with 
it, after having first spent several weeks 
in Washington familiarizing himself with 
the refractory nature of its contents and 
being briefed in the exactions of his 
curatorship. He returned with it, every 
item accounted for and intact. 

Meanwhile, through the spring and 
summer the exhibit had been presented 
at the State Exposition Building in Los 
Angeles, the Public Library at San Fran- 
cisco, the Rotunda of the State Capitol at 
Sacramento, and the Electrical Building 
at San Diego. These communities vied 
with one another in making the setting 
of each successive production more color- 
ful or engaging or striking than the others. 
The exhibit was escorted from place to 
place by detachments of State Police. 
Best of all, thousands of citizens saw the 
treasures which, while truly theirs and 
truly indigenous to, or associated with, 
their own land, were part of the proud 
patrimony of Americans everywhere. In 
honoring California, the nation had 
honored itself. 


The Sesquicentennial Exhibits 


Three exhibits were simultaneously in- 
augurated on Monday, April 24, 1950. 

In the ground floor gallery were wit- 
nesses to the one hundred and fiftieth 


anniversary of the Library itself, tracing 
its development from a wish for books 
expressed at Philadelphia to the national 
consortium of recorded knowledge which 
has, year after patient year, been brought 
together above the pastures of Dudding- 
ton. It began with the manuscript journal 
of the Continental Congress, opened to a 
passage in the entry for September 6, 
1774, which reported an offer of the facili- 
ties of the Library Company to the assem- 
bled Delegates. It included a facsimile 
of the appropriation act of April 24, 1800, 
which contained an item for the purchase 
of such books as might be necessary for 
the use of the forthcoming Congress which 
would assemble at the permanent seat of 
Government in a_ District grandiosely 
called Columbia. In it was also the 
original bill of lading dated December 9, 
1800, for ‘‘eleven hair trunks’? stowed on 
board “‘the good ship called the Ameri- 
can,” which contained the first installment 
on the Library of Congress and bore it 
out of England to the unwanted closet in 
an unfinished Capitol. There was the 
first catalog, produced in April 1802, and 
listing seven maps and less than a thousand 
books sorted into folios, quartos, octavos 
and duodecimos. There were bookplates 
variously current from 1800 to 1933. 
There were portraits of nine of those ten 
gentlemen who in the course of a century 
and a half have been commissioned Libra- 
rian of Congress. 

There was Benjamin Henry Latrobe’s 
sketch of the ‘‘Library of the Congress of 
the United States,’ dated 1808. There 
were documents which told how, after 
the Bladensburg Races in the summer of 
1814, an army had invaded Washington 
and, with the usual indifference of English 
critics toward American literature, had 
burned the Library of Congress. ‘These 
were succeeded by letters and documents 
which recounted how Mr. Jefferson, a 
former President of the United States, 
then living in retirement at his country 
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estate in Virginia’s Albemarle, had prof- 
fered his magnificent private collection 
in order that Congress might recommence 
its stores of learning and how, after some 
exchanges of forensic acrimony on the floor, 
the proposal was accepted. 

There were pictures of the “iron room”? 
in the Capitol’s North Wing where the 
Library reposed for many years until the 
growth of it ruined the décor of the in- 
terior and the weight of it twisted the 
ferrous fabric. 

There were descriptions of the Library 
by familiar literary personages, and draw- 
ings of the horrendous edifices which com- 
peting architects had submitted when it 
was decided that the Library should have 
a building of its own. There were the 
adopted plans, and pictures which noted 
the progress of construction from the gap- 
ing ground beneath what once was Carroll 
Row to the burnished torch of Knowledge 
surmounting a gilded dome. There were 
the Library and its Annex as they stand 
today and there were the good, enduring, 
heartening things they stand for. This 
was an exhibit of the Library as it has 
been, but implicit in it and pervading it 
were sturdiness, loyalties, imagination, 
gleaming hope, values deeply felt and 
firmly held, aspiration, fixity of purpose, 
validities for a future, kinship with Amer- 
ica and a people and a time. 

The National Exhibition of Prints made 
during the year, opened in the north 
gallery of the first floor of the Main Build- 
ing, on the Library’s anniversary. Eighth 
in a series instituted in 1943, it was, like the 
others, a furtherance of the wish of the late 
Joseph Pennell, expressed in his will, to 
encourage contemporary artists. The 
Jury of Admission was composed of Ernest 
D. Roth, etcher of New York, N. Y.; J. J. 
Lankes, wood-engraver of Hilton Village, 
Va.; and Benton Spruance, lithographer of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Out of 1410 prints, sub- 
mitted by 628 artists in 35 States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and three 


in foreign countries, they selected 199 
prints by 184 artists for display. These 
comprised 78 lithographs, 74 etchings and 
engravings, 36 block prints (wood-en- 
gravings, woodcuts and linoleum cuts), 10 
serigraphs and one monotype; 42 were in 
color. As in the past, anumber of the prints 
were recommended by the Pennell Fund 
Committee for addition to the J. and E.R. 
Pennell Collection in the Library of 
Congress. The fund was bequeathed to 
the Library by Mr. Pennell, distinguished 
etcher, lithographer and illustrator, who 
died in 1926, Jeaving a substantial income 
to be applied to the acquisition of prints 
made within the past 100 years by artists 
of any nationality. 

The third exhibit to open on April 24, 
1950, commemorated the sesquicentennial 
of the transfer of the national Government 
to the permanent capital in the District of 
Columbia. Made up of more than 300 
manuscripts, books, broadsides, news- 
papers, maps, plats, surveys, architectural 
plans and drawings, engravings, water 
colors, lithographic views and_ photo- 
graphs, drawn almost exclusively from 
the Library’s own collections, it paralleled 
in extent and purpose the State exhibitions, 
and, for the sake of convenience, was ad- 
mitted as the eleventh in that series. The 
Washington story was told in two sections. 
One recounted the origin and development 
of the city from the early explorations of the 
Potomac region until 1850; the other 
reviewed life and changing conditions at 
the seat of Government from the begin- 
nings of photography through the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt period. An _ illustrated 
catalog is on the press. 


Sesquicentennial Reception 


The Sesquicentennial exhibitions were 
opened on the cloudy afternoon of Mon- 
day, April 24, 1950, with a reception in 
the Great Hall. In the receiving line 
were the Librarian of Congress and Mrs. 
Evans, the Chief Assistant Librarian and 
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Mrs. Clapp, the Assistant Librarian, 
Directors of the Library’s Departments, 
and the president of the Library of Con- 
gress Welfare and Recreation Association. 
Some 2,500 guests attended, including, in 
addition to the Library staff, Senators and 
Representatives, Justices of Federal Courts, 
the Cabinet, heads of national and inter- 
national organizations, diplomats, edu- 
cators, scholars, authors, emissaries of 
learned societies, colleagues and patrons. 
They were a brilliant company. The 
Air Force Symphony Orchestra played 
throughout the afternoon; the marble halls 
were decorated with palms and ferns by 
the Botanical Garden. 


This occasion, founded in history and 
destined itself to become a tradition, was 
made possible by the Library of Congress 
Welfare and Recreation Association which 
bore all of the expenses. To its officers 
and members, acknowledgments of last- 
ing gratitude should be expressed in this 
formal record; and, beyond their generos- 
ity, special praise belongs to the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Library of Congress 
Cooking Club who provided the refresh- 
ments. For the benefit of successors who, 
fifty years hence, will be confronted with 
a similar gastronomical situation, the con- 
sumption of gourmets midway in _ the 
century may be statistically set forth: 500 
dozen rolls, 10 cases of rye bread, 2 cases 
of brown bread, 33 Vienna loaves, 60 
pounds of ham, 56 pounds of turkey, 10 
pounds of turkey dressing, 60 pounds of 
meatloaf, 50 pounds of cheese, 2,200 
meatballs, 2,500 cheese straws, 25 pounds 
of banana chips, and 12,000 cookies. As. 
“these 
perishable, but the memory of them and 


one chronicler recalled: were 
their contriving will endure forever.” 
Fortunate participants agree that the 
observance of the Library’s one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary was, in every 
satisfactory sense, memorable, inspiring, 


and worthy of the great people who have 


endowed the Library with their great 
hearts. 


The Reenactment of Mr. Luncoln’s 


Assassination 


In honor of the Library’s birthday, the 
third annual meeting of the National So- 
ciety of Autograph Collectors was held 
there on Monday and Tuesday, May 1 
and 2, 1950. Members, who came from 
all parts of the United States and from 
Canada, contributed impressive manu- 
scripts to a magnificent loan exhibition. 
Interesting lectures on historical subjects, 
and panel discussions of technical prob- 
lems, were presented in the public rooms. 
But the event which particularly signalized 
the Washington convention and dowered it 
with dramatic distinction took place in the 
Coolidge Auditorium on the final evening 
when the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln was reenacted. 

Standing before the drawn curtains on 
the stage, Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, of Chi- 
cago, foremost authority on the tragedy, 
delivered an address. Step by step he 
reviewed the progress of the conspiracy 
from the moment when the United States 
had declined exchange of prisoners with 
the Confederacy until about ten o’clock 
in the evening of that Good Friday in 
1865. At that point the curtains parted 
and the audience watched a scene from 
Tom Taylor’s Our American Cousin, pre- 
sented by players from the Drama Depart- 
ment of the George Washington Univer- 
sity. As it progressed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln, accompanied by Miss Harris 
and Major Rathbone entered the flag- 
draped box; Parker, the indifferent guard 
went to his post; an off-stage band played 
‘Hail to the Chief,” and the presidential 
party happily responded to the plaudits 
of their countrymen. They then took 
their seats, the President depositing his 
great frame in a rocker, Mrs. Lincoln oc- 
cupying a small chair, and their young 
guests selecting a sofa. They watched the 
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actors intently. Occasionally Mr. Lincoln 
would draw his shawl more tightly about 
his shoulders, or turn, in amusement, to 
whisper something to his wife. At the 
moment when only ‘‘Asa”’ (he was ‘“‘Our 
American Cousin’’) was alone on the 
stage, delivering a boisterous soliloquy, 
Booth stole into the box, shot the President 
in the back of the head, struggled briefly 
with Major Rathbone, stabbing him in 
the arm, jumped onto the stage, breaking 
his leg, cried out the motto of Virginia, 
ran haltingly across the platform, and 
disappeared into the wings. In a second 
there came the sound of clattering hooves 
from an imagined alley. It was played 
“straight”? with meticulous attention to 
every detail and it faithfully reproduced 
the situation as it must have appeared to 
those who participated in it. It was then 
repeated in pantomine, a radio announcer 
calling to notice each of Booth’s carefully 
planned movements. 


Edward Mangum, as Mr. Lincoln, was 
so striking a likeness that he might well 
have confused Mathew Brady himself. 
Mary Will Clements, as Mary ‘Todd 
Lincoln, behaved exactly as Mrs. Lincoln 
herself behaved. Pericles King, as Major 
Rathbone, and Mary Mangum, as Clara 
Harris, were becomingly romantic. Clyde 
Stallings, as the guard, John F. Parker, was 
as shiftless as critics since have found him. 
William Cain and Philip Gragan, as the 
civilians who eagerly but futilely tried to 
follow the murderer, were vigorous in 
pursuit. 

With one exception where the player was 
too petite, the cast of Our American Cousin 
wore the original costumes last worn on 
that fatal evening at Ford’s Theatre. 
These were made available to them by 
A. T. Jones & Son, of Baltimore. Henry 
Lord Dun- 
dreary, Nadine Drake as Florence, Pear] 
Wolman as Mrs. Mountchessington, 
Dorothy Ohliger as Augusta, and Charles 


Danilowicz was cast as 


Vorbach as the Yankee Asa. They played 
their réles with such vivacity and éan as to 
redound to the credit of their coach, Mr. 
Mangum. Dr. Eisenschiml in the dual 
part of narrator and John Wilkes Booth 
was unforgettable. In other hands, per- 
haps in any other hands, it must have been 
less moving, and might even have de- 
scended into a performance only a little 
short of travesty, but because of the superb 
integration of the entire company it was 
more than exciting, more than moving; it 
was history recreated and enlivened with 
reality. 


Mr. Jefferson’s Papers 


The Library of Congress to whose estab- 
lishment 150 years ago the Vice President 
of the United States, Mr. Jefferson, 
affixed his attesting signature, and from 
whose private library the Library of 
Congress, as it is, has grown, was host on 
the afternoon of May 17, 1950, at cere- 
monies marking the publication of the first 
volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. 
This splendid earnest of a monumental 
achievement of American scholarship, 
destined eventually to extend to more than 
fifty volumes, produced at the Princeton 
University Press and edited by Julian 
Parks Boyd, Lyman H. Butterfield, and 
Mina Bryan, was properly a national 
event. The speakers included Harold 
Willis Dodds, President of Princeton Uni- 
versity; Douglas Southall Freeman, biog- 
rapher and historian; General George C. 
Marshall, President of the American Red 
Cross; and the President of the United 
States. Mr. Truman was the first Presi- 
dent ever to deliver an address in the 
Library of Congress. And there was a 
fifth speaker. The lips which moved 
were other lips, the sounds came from 
other throats, but the words were his. 
Mr. Jefferson has important messages to 
communicate to his countrymen. They 
will be transmitted in this magnificent 
edition of his works. 


Chapter IV 


The Aquisition of Materials 


EN of science seem inarticulate in 
M explaining the scientific method 

which they follow so_ success- 
fully. The practitioners of any art, simi- 
larly, find it singularly difficult to define 
their métier and librarians offer no excep- 
tion to the rule. When compelled to 
discuss the elements of their work, how- 
ever, they usually speak, in logical order, 
of four disciplines of librarianship: acqui- 
sition, processing, service, and preservation 
of materials. 

But because libraries exist by service, it 
is the service which is most easily compre- 
hended and lends itself most readily 
to interesting presentation. This annual 
statement, therefore, observing the tenets 
of journalism, customarily places it first 
in the arrangement of chapters in order 
to emphasize the patently dramatic aspect 
of the Library’s labors and achievements. 

But this sacrifice of an orderly progres- 
sion in the account is due to a failure on 
the part of the successive authors of these 
pages to communicate the drama implicit 
in the acquisitions work of a great research 
library. The emissaries of the Library of 
Congress emulate Marco Polo in their 
travels, searching for maps and books, 
and documents but they report on time 
tables, invoice statistics, and the probity 
of dealers. Into the Library’s vaults and 
stacks flow record-treasures of East and 
West but the custodians report on pro- 
venience, size, condition and number of 
fascicules. The stuffs from which scholars 
cut the patterns of history roll out before 
the eyes of the staff. They report on total 
yardage and summon the scholar to his 
work. For the research librarian is the 
servant of scholarship and like all good 


servants is imbued with the ideals of 
sobriety, restraint, and _ self-effacement. 
Diffidence dilutes his ardor, impedes his 
rhetoric and dims his vision of his own 
importance. 

The bulk of this account, like those of 
previous years, will seem pedestrian to 
many. Alas, even the meatier paragraphs 
must be larded with statistics. But for the 
initiate those statistics have a deciphered 
message. They indicate the Library’s 
successes and failures during the past year 
in an activity which supports the nation’s 
endeavor to maintain peace yet prepare 
itself against the dire possibility of war, 
to foster the health of our economy and 
safeguard our national institutions and 
our liberties. They measure the extent 
to which the Library has succeeded in 
procuring the informational records pub- 
lished in all parts of the world. The 
measurements have meaning only when 
there is understanding that the key to our 
survival may hang on the adequacy of 
that recorded information. 

Three hundred years ago it was possible 
to conceive of universal wisdom and the 
comprehension of all knowledge in an 
encyclopedic set of books. Today en- 
cyclopedic works are requisite to the un- 
derstanding of seemingly simple phenom- 
ena. Ockham’s razor may have dulled 
and rusted. The citizens of our society 
in positions of authority cannot choose 
the simplest solutions to their problems. 
They cannot rid themselves of the dis- 
quieting doubt that their informed jude- 
ments may not be truly informed, that 
data may exist which have not been taken 
into account, and which would give rise 
to new considerations leading to revised 
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decisions. The scholar and the specialist 
struggle to comprehend their specialties. 
The legislator and the bureaucrat are-ap- ; 
palled by the quantities of data they must 
assimilate in order to discharge their 
duties. Government has entered into an 
alliance of the greatest intimacy with 
scholarship to help it digest and interpret 
the information contained in or deducible 
from the books, periodicals, newspapers, 
maps, pamphlets, pictures, posters, leaf- 
lets, handbills which pour from the world’s 
printing presses and near-print repro- 
ducing devices. No longer are there dis- 
ciplines or areas of information of remote 
or no concern to the Government. A 
journal article on intestinal virus diseases 
in Korea, a dissertation on the historical 
roots of French attitudes on the status of 
women, a report on the annual rainfall of 
Madagascar, a pamphlet on the phonetics 
of Burmese, or a newspaper article on 
Czechoslovakian steel production may 
prove invaluable, even decisive, at any 
turn in world affairs. 

The duty of the Library of Congress is to 
procure these publications, identify them 
and arrange them in such ways that any 
one or any group of them may be found 
and utilized at a moment’s notice. These 
are the activities which are least under- 
stood and therefore least regarded by non- 
librarians, but it is on these operations 
that all other activities of the Library are 
based. 


However great the volume of printing, 
publications do not flow of their own ac- 
cord in paths of least resistance to the 
research libraries of the world. To achieve 
its goal of acquiring promptly after pub- 
lication all books and periodicals which 
represent the product of research or which 
usefully depict the condition, express the 
thought, or embody the law of any people 
anywhere, the Library of Congress must 
continuously dig new channels and assidu- 
ously repair those already formed. In 
this work, it has many advantages deriving 


from far-sighted legislation, from the benefi- 
cence of Congress in the past and from 
arrangements of long standing. The lim- 
itations which hamper it derive not only 
from inadequacies of funds and personnel 
but from the condition of the book trade 
and the nature of publication abroad. 

The Library’s acquisitions program rests 
on the exploitation of the provisions of the 
Copyright Act; on its systematic purchas- 
ing arrangements in every area of the 
world where there is a book market; on a 
highly developed system of exchange 
agreements with national governments, 
universities, academies and other organ- 
izations in all countries; and on a program 
for the solicitation of publications from 
the educational, industrial, religious, and 
other organizations here and abroad which 
reflect their affairs. 


Acquisitions Machinery 


In the actual work of acquiring ma- 
terials from all parts of the world, the 
Library has utilized to their fullest extent 
all of these resources. In one phase of its 
acquisitions operations, it has extended its 
system of “‘open order’? arrangements to 
include Israel, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
the United States of Indonesia. It is 
planned to add additional countries to the 
list during the coming year. Under these 
arrangements, the Library receives by air 
mail from a selected dealer, the most 
nearly complete current national bibliog- 
raphy, checks its selections in it and 
returns it to the dealer for the prompt 
forwarding of the items chosen. In some 
instances it is necessary to utilize more 
than one current bibliography from a 
given country and during the year addi- 
tional bibliographies were received and 
utilized from the countries in which the 
Library already had ‘“‘open_ order” 
arrangements. There follows a list of the 
countries in which this mechanism is em- 
ployed together with the titles of the 
bibliographies used in selection. 
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COUNTRY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Avistraliatt RO PRA ae: Australian Book News 
AUStriapaeryte eyes. fee aoe Oesterreichische Bibliographie 
Beloit a pact ceca ar ae Journal de la Librairie 
(Czechoslovakiarmiaeri eat Bibliograficky Katalog Ceskoslovenké Republiky A—B-C 

Kultirny Preh’lad 
Nové Knihy 
Denmark¢ sass Det Danske Bogmarked 
Brances,.. acrutreaetsn % Livres de la Semaine 
(Germany ity yib i pha ias sna: Deutsche Nationalbibliographie Rethe A and B 
Bibliographie der Deutschen Bibliothek, Frankfurt a.M. 
Deutsche Musikbibliographie A and B 
(Creatibnitainyeee The Bookseller 
GrecceR ae. Gai, fo ele. New Books in Greece 
elaitibaer: ais bss ec) ene Phillipeaux Lists 
lmbuh eerie acta y Seen hee ae Magyar Nemzeti Bibliografia 
sracligner. trey tise he Spas Kirjath Sepher 
WEI b is dencue tts ache mare Ore ee Books From Italy 
dihewNetherandss 26 4 a2: Nieuwsblad voor den Boekhandel 
INOEW ayia ater ete). Oks oe Norsk Bokhandlertidende 
SOUL AIL CAmEr ete ws. South African Catalog of Books 
SW ECE ree eye ph ass yak d eas Svensk Bokforteckning 
Cini eiatel, sseuanceo awe he Das Schweizer Buch 
Serie A 
Serie B 
Btirkevmeee yt se oti tcaek tones Tiirkiye Biblioyografyasi 
Ap os lavianenan. etn were ta Bibliografya Fugoslavize 
Wet Swot tndonesian erga. a. Maanblad voor de Boekhandel in Indoneste 


For those countries where the lack of 
a sufficiently comprehensive or timely 
national bibliography makes an “open 
order” arrangement impossible, the Li- 
brary has set up “blanket orders’? with 
the best qualified dealer or, failing a 
satisfactory dealer, with a local institution 
or a foreign post of the Department of 
State. Under these “‘blanket orders’’ the 
burden of selection, subject to detailed 
instructions from the Library and periodic 
checks on performance, rests on the foreign 
dealer, institution, or Foreign Service post 
accepting the responsibility for providing 
the Library with a comprehensive cover- 
age of the publications issued in that par- 
ticular country. 

The Library now has in operation more 
than two hundred such arrangements in 
every corner of the globe. This total, of 
course, sometimes includes more than 
one “blanket order’ in a given country 
because special arrangements usually must 
be made for the procurement of legal 


publications and certain other classes of 
material. 

In addition, priced exchange agree- 
ments with other national libraries and 
institutions abroad have been continued 
as an effective instrument for the acqui- 
sition of foreign publications. Under these 
agreements, the Library of Congress pur- 
chases current American publications 
selected by foreign institutions and _ re- 
ceives in exchange publications of equiva- 
lent value issued in the country of origin. 
The principal continuing priced exchange 
agreements were with the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, the University of 
Helsinki, the Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas in Madrid, the All- 
Union Lenin Library in Moscow, the 
Library of the Social Sciences Section of 
the Akademia Nauk in Moscow, the Bul- 
garian Bibliographical Institute in Sofia, 
the Instituto do Livro in Rio de Janeiro, 
the University of Vienna, the Austrian Na- 
tional Library in Vienna, the National 
Library of Ireland in Dublin, and the 
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Jewish National and University Library in 
Jerusalem. Agreements of this type are par- 
ticularly effective in those countries which 
lack a well organized book trade and a com- 
prehensive current national bibliography. 
The Copyright Act, as amended last 
year, has provided increasingly a pro- 
ductive source for the acquisition of for- 
eign publications. Under Public Law 
84, enacted June 3, 1949, foreign regis- 
trants for copyright may elect to deposit 
two copies of a work plus a catalog card in 
lieu of the one copy plus a fee previously 
required. As a result, foreign registra- 
tions in the principal classes (foreign books 
in foreign languages, foreign books in 
English, and foreign music) increased from 
6,600 in the period July 1, 1948—May 31, 
1949 to 9,500 in the period July 1, 1949- 
May 31, 1950, an increase of 43 percent. 
Foreign books in English increased 69 
percent, foreign books in foreign languages 
32 percent, and foreign music 47 percent. 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries are the principal 
countries taking advantage of the new 
provisions as regards copyright of books. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and the 
Scandinavian countries are the principal 
countries taking advantage of the new 
provisions as regards foreign music. 
Substantial progress has been achieved 
in extending the Library’s coverage of the 
official documents of other nations. At 
the Library’s request, the Division of 
Libraries and Institutes of the Depart- 
ment of State has made a special effort to 
conclude executive agreements for the 
International Exchange of Official Pub- 
lications with a number of foreign coun- 
tries. During the year seven such agree- 
ments were signed with: Colombia, Den- 
mark, Indonesia, Israel, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. The 
1940 agreement with Honduras was re- 
vised to permit the inclusion of additional 
publications in the exchange lists without 
further exchange of notes. It is hoped 


that the executive agreements with other 
countries which do not provide for the 
revision of lists soon may be similarly 
renegotiated. 

This was the largest number of executive 
agreements concluded in any year since 
the first was negotiated in 1936. The 
success of these negotiations may be at- 
tributed in large part to the help of 
Louis Fanget of the Department of State. 

The United States has now thirty-eight 
bilateral agreements for the exchange of 
official publications with foreign govern- 
ments: 


Year 
Country: concluded 
At gihnanista news: cena eee 1944 
JAY ETAT A ee eee ee 1937 
WALIStT Ca Ae Ask teens eee OL ee 1949 
Bolivia: Se Bay ke ee eee eee 1942 
Brazil: s Weegee hea ais ee 1940 
Burana tracer ye ate ese ae 1948 
Ceylon: Aap ts pat Pano hes 1949 
Chile. 35. doce) a ee 1937 
Golombiaw. SS ..48 ee 1949 
Cuba: saa aes Ae Se 1938 
Denmark Departs geod: Mt eee 1949 
Dominican Republic........ 1942 
Ecuador nae sisccn tar nance 1947 
El'Salvadorein ss. cecrccen ene 1941 
Estonia etetaahe: G ee 1938 
Binland:, seg ae Noe eee. 1939 
BrAnGe eet ar cn swale ieee: 1941 
Haiti sae st toes oh So eran ae 1941 
Honduras a. eee 11940 
Guatemalan tric. te eee eee 1944 
Tceland east Setaren ies Gia 1942 
Indonesia ® Gat. bck eee 1950 
Drain ogee ae iat eset eee: 1943 
TP AG ae Mauer aigcre ne Penrice aes 1944 
Usrael erect ccc. se net niae 1950 
Liberiak, 05 ass. cee anne 1942 
MEexiCGhti vile dataytc ies toe er eres 1938 
INICaT ABU aa eye Acar epee 1940 
INOF Wayanerchen 255 Ea is IE 1948 
Panaimay tye stops oe 1941 
Paraguayy. opr hi sets eee 1941 
IE CEU iets aie ac ee eRe 1936 
Rblippinesry ene eae 1948 
SPalmisardctete se etccne wena keer ee 1950 
Swedensaraie. (soe ® 1947 
Switzerland 6 reyes eee. 1950 
Winailand <i sates tearm ele 1947 
Union of South Africa........ 1949 


1 Revised 1950. 
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Agreements are in force with every other 
American Republic, save only Costa Rica, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. The Depart- 
ment of State has been requested to begin 
negotiations for agreements with these 
countries as soon as possible. Negotia- 
tions with other countries in other parts 
of the world are under way. 

The Library of Congress is currently 
sending to foreign depositories, through 
the facilities of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 59 full depository sets of United 
States official publications and 40 partial 
depository sets. In addition to the sets 
assigned pursuant to new executive agree- 
ments, full depository sets were placed this 
year in the Oeffentliche Wissenschaftliche 
Bibliothek in Berlin and in the newly es- 
tablished Parliamentary Library in Bonn. 
A partial depository was sent to the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland in Edinburgh. 

After careful consideration a decision 
was reached to offer the Library of Congress 
Author Catalog, the Library of Congress Subject 
Catalog, and the Army Medical Library 
Author Catalog to a selected group of 61 
foreign depositories which provide a 
national bibliographical service and are 
likely to use these tools in expanding their 
services. ‘‘wenty-seven institutions in the 
following countries have so far accepted: 


Argentina Israel 
Australia Italy 

Austria Lebanon 
Brazil The Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
Denmark Norway 
France South Africa 
Germany Sweden 
Great Britain Switzerland 
India Turkey 
Ireland 


The Library has continued to develop 
its own system of exchanges with foreign 
academies, learned societies, universities, 
and research institutions, supplementing 
the publications received from these organ- 
izations through the instrumentality of 
the Smithsonian Institution. During the 
year the Exchange and Gift Division corre- 
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sponded with some 2,100 foreign exchange 
sources and concluded new, informal ex- 
change agreements with more than 1,000 
institutions and agencies. About half of 
these new agreements were with institu- 
tions in Latin America and the Iberian 
Peninsula, 177 were with institutions and 
organizations in continental Europe, and 
57 were with exchange sources in Oriental 
countries. Particularly gratifying were the 
arrangements perfected for the receipt of 
doctoral dissertations from a number of 
European universities, notably in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

In all its efforts to secure publications 
from other countries, through every avail- 
able channel, the Library received, as 
always, the generously proffered and in- 
valuable assistance of the Department of 
State and, in particular, of its Division 
of Acquisition and Distribution. The 
Division transmitted to the Library biblio- 
graphical information regarding foreign 
publications, forwarded the Library’s re- 
quests for materials to be acquired by 
purchase, exchange, gift, or under treaty 
terms, and was instrumental in obtaining 
much valuable material which could not 
have been procured through any other 
source. 

Through a transfer of funds, the Depart- 
ment’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation made 
it possible for the Library to contract 
with Laurence J. Kipp, Assistant to 
the Librarian of Harvard University, to 
undertake a survey of the Government’s 
program for the exchange of publications 
with Latin American countries and insti- 
tutions, and the programs of private 
institutions insofar as they complement 
the government’s program or make use of 
its facilities. Mr. Kipp’s survey was 
completed and published in the spring of 
1950 in an edition of 1,000 copies which 
have been widely distributed to interested 
government agencies and to libraries in 
this country and abroad. His study is 
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entitled, The International Exchange of 
Publications, a Report of Programs within the 
United States Government for Exchange with 
Latin America, Based upon a Survey Made for 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, under Direction of 
the Library of Congress. It contains 116 
pages of text. In it Mr. Kipp takes up in 
turn the historical development of ex- 
changes in general, their legislative bases 
and objectives and the exchange program 
with Latin America. He discusses opera- 
tional machinery, problems which must be 
faced, and such important developments 
as the use of photographic processes, the 
“Farmington Plan,” and the UNESCO 
program. There is a useful 13-page bib- 
liography, an appendix reprinting funda- 
mental legislation, and an index. Mr. 


Kipp makes eighteen specific recom- 
mendations for action. They are too 
detailed for summary here but they 


include a consideration of the réles of the 
United States Book Exchange, the De- 
partment of State’s Division of Acquisition 
and Distribution, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Library of Congress, and the 
exchange units in the Army Medical 
Library, and Department of Agriculture 
Library, with suggestions as to steps each 
should take. There are also recommenda- 
tions as to needed legislation, the establish- 
ment of a coordinating agency for govern- 
mental exchanges, standardized reporting 
procedures, and additional surveys which 
should be undertaken. The conclusions 
and recommendations in the report are 
being carefully studied at the Library of 
Congress. 

Various members of the Library’s own 
staff have rendered material assistance 
while abroad, in extending the Library’s 
acquisitions arrangements. Special men- 
tion, in particular, should be made of the 
effective efforts of Dr. Lewis Hanke, 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation, to 
bring to a conclusion, during a visit to 
Madrid, the negotiations with the Spanish 


Government for an executive agreement 
covering the bilateral exchange of official 
publications. Dr. Harry J. Krould, Chief 
of the European Affairs Division, was 
instrumental, while in Bonn, in arranging 
for an exchange of legislative documents 
between the Parliamentary Library and 
the Library of Congress. 

To the very limited extent permitted by 
available funds, the Library proceeded 
with the essential but time-consuming task 
of surveying its holdings of the publica- 
tions of the various geographic areas of 
the world. It was fortunate during the 
last few months of the year in securing 
the services of Karl-Emerik Olsoni, of the 
Finnish State Institute for Technical 
Research, to survey its holdings of Finnish, 
Danish, and Swedish materials. Mr. 
Olsoni studied both the Library’s exchange 
arrangements and its purchasing opera- 
tions in this area, examined the existing 
collections, and made recommendations 
which should bring about a strengthening 
of the Library’s resources. One of the 
Library’s greatest needs is some provision 
for continuing surveys of its collections for 
all parts of the world. 

In June, Nathaniel J. Stewart prepared a 
report on the Library’s resources in the 
field of library science. He confined him- 
self, in the main, to a consideration of its 
strengths and weaknesses in such holdings 
as journals, proceedings and transactions, 
reports, dissertations, and manuscripts, 
and paid special attention to materials 
of foreign origin. As a corollary to his 
report Mr. Stewart drew up lists of mate- 
rials needed to complete the Library’s 
collections in such categories as the pub- 
lications of national library associations 
and of State and Provincial agencies, the 
reports of important foreign libraries, 
periodicals, theses in library science, the 
personal papers of leaders of the library 
profession, and photographs of eminent 
librarians. His excellent study contains 
many valuable comments and suggestions. 
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The past year has witnessed an extension 
of the Library’s exchange relations with 
official agencies in a number of our States 
and a consequent increase in the number 
of official documents received. In Florida 
a 1949 amendment to the statutes directed 
all State officials, agencies, boards, com- 
missions and institutions to furnish the 
Library of Congress with copies of all 
current publications available for public 
distribution. 

In Arkansas, in Kentucky, in South 
Carolina, and in Tennessee arrangements 
were made with the librarians of State 
institutions which should bring to the 
Library of Congress a substantially com- 
plete coverage of the official publications 
of those States. 

At the request of a subcommittee of the 
Librarian’s Conference, which is concern- 
ing itself with acquisitions policies in their 
widest ramifications, a study was under- 
taken in the field of municipal documents 
to ascertain the nature of past policies, and 
evaluate the results of these policies as 
reflected, in’ the “present ‘state of the 
collections, to determine present and 
anticipated needs, and to recommend a 
realistic policy for the future. The recom- 
mendations of this survey are being studied 
and the decisions reached will determine 
the measures to be taken by the Library 
in this field as regards the official docu- 
ments of both domestic and foreign 
municipalities. 

As the fiscal year drew to a close, the 
Assistant Director for Acquisitions, of the 
Processing Department, initiated a series 
of weekly conferences at which the officers 
of the Library concerned with the procure- 
ment of materials meet with the Library’s 
regional specialists to discuss the adequacy 
of the Library’s arrangements for the 
acquisition of publications. The agenda 
for each meeting covers the exchange of 
official documents, other exchange agree- 
ments, purchasing arrangements, and the 
comprehensiveness of the Library’s collec- 
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tions for a region, with particular attention 
to the possibility of filling in gaps through 
the use of microfilm. These conferences 
have already proved their worth, not only 
as an informational medium, but as a 
source of valuable suggestions for improv- 
ing the adequacy of the Library’s acqui- 
sitions machinery. 


The Microfilm Program 


The outstanding attainment of the year, 
as regards the acquisition of materials, 
was undoubtedly the marked expansion 
of the Library’s microfilming program and 
the degree of success which attended 
efforts to place the program on a reasoned, 
firm, and formalized basis. ‘These develop- 
ments grew out of increasing attention to 
the Library’s responsibilities in this activ- 
ity, which has become one of paramount 
importance, and out of a ready acceptance 
of the unusual opportunities the year 
afforded to participate in projects of the 
greatest intellectual and cultural impor- 
tance. 


The acquisition by the Library of Con- 
gress of materials in other than the original 
written or printed form began as early as 
1905 when arrangements were made for 
the handcopying of documents relating 
to the history of the United States in the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library. 
Copying was initiated in France and 
Spain in 1914 and in Mexico in 1919. 
From 1905 to 1927 the accumulations 
amounted to 300,000 transcripts and 
facsimile folios of originals in the archives 
of Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Mexico. The use of the photostat had 
been introduced about 1910, although 
even before that date occasional photo- 
graphic reproductions had been made 
with a privately owned camera. 

By 1925 the growing stores of reproduc- 
tions indicated the desirability of initiating 
a planned program for the acquisition of 
archival and manuscript materials in 
foreign depositories. ‘The endowment pre- 
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sented to the Library in that year by the 
late James Benjamin Wilbur offered the 
opportunity of obtaining reproductions 
from abroad on a larger scale and the 
income from it was applied at once to 
the acquisition of material in the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office, 
where photostat machines were set up 
for the use of the Library of Congress. 

In 1927 a grant of funds from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., made possible a further 
extension of the program. This grant of 
$450,000, to be expended over a period of 
five years, was for the purpose of acquiring 
reproductions of manuscripts in foreign 
archives relating to American history. 
Later the original grant was supplemented 
by an additional $40,000 and the project 
extended to a total of seven years. Under 
this project more than 2,500,000 pages of 
manuscripts were added to the Library’s 
collections. Both photostat and microfilm 
processes were employed in copying mate- 
rials from the archives and libraries of 
England, France, Spain, ‘The Netherlands, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Canada, Mexico, Switzerland, and 
ther U2 SxSiR: 

After the expiration of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
grant, the Library’s reproduction of man- 
uscripts in foreign archives continued on a 
reduced scale under the Wilbur Fund. 
Meanwhile the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation had begun (in 1923) to deposit in 
the Library its reproductions of important 
manuscripts and rare books in European 
collections, a program which continues. 

During World War II the evacuation by 
foreign institutions of their rarest ma- 
terials to places of safety as well as severe 
shipping difficulties forced a sharp cur- 
tailment in these and related activities 
abroad. An emergency project, spon- 
sored by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, with funds supplied by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, did much to fill 
the gap. It made possible the filming, on 
a large scale, of many important British 
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manuscripts and early records in other 
media, and promised the deposit of nega- 
tives in the Library of Congress. 

Earlier operations were resumed, after 
the war, in London, in Paris, and in 
Mexico City (where, in 1948, the Library 
set up a branch of its Photoduplication 
Laboratory); these were subsequently ex- 
tended to Tokyo with the placing of a 
camera in the National Diet Library. 

The domestic program has kept pace 
with the development of the work in for- 
eign countries. Since 1939 the Library 
has been engaged in preserving its news- 
paper files by transferring them to micro- 
film. Congress, in that year, and for 
several subsequent years, made a special 
appropriation for this purpose. The pro- 
gram is now financed out of the regular 
appropriations of the Library. A project 
being carried out in cooperation with the 
Committee on Negro Studies of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies for the 
filming of early Negro newspapers, the 
State Records Microfilm Project, the film- 
ing of the Robert Todd Lincoln collection 
of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Library’s collection of the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, and numerous other collections 
have been mentioned from time to time in 
reports and some of them have been de- 
scribed in great detail in the Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions. 

In furtherance of its plans for emphasiz- 
ing the acquisition of materials through 
the medium of microfilm, the Library, in 
the fall of 1949 created the new position 
of Special Assistant on the Microfilm 
Program, and appointed to the post, on 
January 4, 1950, Dr. Lester K. Born, 
formerly Chief of the Archives and Li- 
braries Section of the U. S. Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany. 

Dr. Born has been busied during the last 
six months of the fiscal year in reviewing 
the Library’s program and in formulating 
plans for the future, with special reference 
to material in foreign archives. In this 
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connection, he has worked in close coop- 
eration with the Committee on Docu- 
mentary Reproduction of the American 
Historical Association. About the first of 
July he departed for Paris where he will 
establish an office to serve as a base from 
which to survey the work which should be 
done in the archives and libraries of West- 
ern Europe, with a view to making ac- 
cessible to American scholars the un- 
published bibliographies, guides, and cata- 
logs of research collections. 

Obviously, microfilming is a method 
which libraries can employ to aid them in 
carrying out their usual functions of ac- 
quiring and preserving informational rec- 
ords. Unlike printing, which is an eco- 
nomical mass-production process, its cost 
is high and, for libraries to duplicate each 
others’ collections of microfilm to any 
extent, would lead to rapid exhaustion 
of their resources and to waste. Even in 
the case of printed publications, the need 
for a cooperative, planned program of ac- 
quisitions has long been apparent to the 
research libraries of the nation and the 
“Farmington Plan’? has been developed 
in answer to that need. As for microfilm, 
it may be said that the need is far greater 
for the reason that progress in procuring 
copies of the wealth of important un- 
published or out of print materials existing 
in the bibliothecal institutions of the 
world will be made only when American 
libraries pool their ideas and their re- 
sources. Furthermore, the reproduction 
of otherwise rapidly deteriorating publi- 
cations, notably newspapers of the wood- 
pulp period, presents a problem of such 
magnitude that any waste or duplication 
of effort will, in the long run, inevitably 
result in lamentable losses. Agreement on 
such matters among American libraries 
is essential to technical standards for micro- 
filming, interlibrary loan of microfilms, 
accessibility of materials in collections, 
pricing of positive prints and priorities in 
the work of preservation and acquisitions. 
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During this past year, at the request of the 
Library of Congress, the Chairman of the 
American Library Association’s Board of 
Resources of American Libraries ap- 
pointed a Committee on Development of 
a Microfilm Program. A meeting of this 
Committee with representatives of the 
Library of Congress was held in July. 

By far the most important project of the 
year was one undertaken at Mount Sinai. 
Through the unprecedented authorization 
of the Archbishop of Mount Sinai and 
Superior of the Monastery of St. Catherine, 
His Beatitude, Porphyrios III, the priceless 
and heretofore almost completely in- 
accessible manuscript collections in what 
is believed to be the world’s oldest 
Christian monastery were made available 
on microfilm to scholars. 

The request of the Library of Congress 
for permission to photograph manuscript 
collections in St. Catherine’s Monastery in 
their entirety was approved by the Arch- 
bishop, following prolonged negotiations. 
In the course of arrangements, such 
prominent personages as His Majesty 
King Farouk of Egypt, His Holiness 
Athenagoras I, Patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and many scholars, 
expressed their personal interest in the 
undertaking. 

The photographic work was performed 
for the Library by the American Founda- 
tion for the Study of Man, Inc. Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, President of the Founda- 
tion, appointed William Terry as Field 
Director of the expedition. With him was 
associated Professor W. F. Albright of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Vice-President 
of the Foundation. 

Because the area where the work was 
undertaken is a military zone, the 
Department of State and the Egyptian 
Government cooperated in working out 
complicated arrangements for the expe- 
dition. 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark, of Duke 
University, a leading specialist on Greek- 
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Christian manuscripts, was lent to the 
expedition by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, of which Dr. Carl H. 
Kraeling is president. With him were 
associated Professor Aziz Atiya, Vice Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts of Farouk Univer- 
sity, Alexandria, Egypt, an eminent au- 
thority on medieval history. Professor 
Atiya was in charge of the recording of 
the remarkable collection of Arabic 
documents from the Middle Ages which 
reflect the relationships between the 
monastery and Muslim potentates. Pro- 
fessor Gerard Garitte, of Louvain, 
Belgium, an expert on Georgian and 
Armenian manuscripts, joined the expe- 
dition, in February, to lend assistance in 
the field of his specialization. Much of the 
photography was performed by a member 
of the Library’s staff, Wallace Wade. 


It is supposed that the manuscripts in 
St. Catherine’s Monastery comprise a total 
of some five hundred thousand to seven 
hundred thousand pages. ‘These are 
known to include, in addition to many 
manuscripts of great importance for Bibli- 
cal textual criticism, a group of some two 
thousand documents or /firmans emanating 
from the Muslim Sultans and Kings 
throughout the Middle Ages and down 
to the end of the Ottoman period. 
Although the importance of the Mount 
Sinai collections as source materials for 
historical and Biblical research has long 
been recognized, the contents of the deposit 
are generally unknown to Western schol- 
ars. It was from St. Catherine’s, nearly 
a century ago, that Tischendorf, the great 
German Biblical scholar, brought back 
the Codex Sinaiticus, one of the oldest 
manuscripts of the Bible, which the Soviet 
Government sold in 1933 to the British 
Museum for one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Those who have visited the 
Monastery have since reported that it 
contains many unique works, including 
manuscripts of the farthest antiquity. In 
1914, the Prussian Academy of Sciences 


sponsored an expedition to St. Catherine’s, 
but the results of many months of arduous 
work on the part of two eminent German 
scholars, Carl Schmidt and Bernhard 
Moritz, came to naught when all of the 
expedition’s photographic equipment and 
most of its records were captured by the 
British, and were subsequently destroyed. 


Adequate catalogs of materials in the 
Monastery have not been available. One 
volume, of the catalog of the Archiman- 
drite Porphyry Uspenski, was published 
at St. Petersburg in 1911, but the work 
was halted by the 1917 revolution and 
the remaining volumes have not yet 
appeared. Inadequate catalogs of parts 
of the Greek and Arabic manuscripts have 
also been published, and although the 
Archimandrite Andronicus has since cata- 
loged the Greek manuscripts, his work 
remains unpublished. 


Microfilms acquired, as a result of this 
project, are expected to prove invaluable 
in the work of preparing the new critical 
apparatus for the Greek New Testament, 
currently being undertaken by an inter- 
national group of scholars headed by 
Ernest Cadman Colwell, President of the 
University of Chicago. 


Long before the time of Moses, Mount 
Sinai, located on the Sinai Peninsula, the 
land bridge between Africa and Asia, was 
a sacred center to the desert tribes. About 
220 years after the death of Christ, some 
early Christians established themselves on 
Mount Sinai to escape Roman persecution. 
Soon a monastic community was organ- 
ized, and about 300 A. D., the monks of 
Mount Sinai dispatched a deputation to 
Saint Helena, the mother of the Emperor 
Constantine the Great, begging her for 
protection against the barbarous tribes 
of the desert. She willingly agreed and 
sent skilled workmen who built a small 
fortress surrounding a church, on the 
exact spot, according to tradition, where 
Moses saw the burning bush. ‘The tower 
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and church of Saint Helena were erected 
between 330 and 335 A. D., thus making 
the Monastery the most ancient Christian 
monastery known. About two centuries 
later, a Committee of Superiors went to the 
Emperor Justinian I to beg him to erect a 
larger monastery, made necessary by the 
inability of Saint Helena’s tower to receive 
the many monks who had gathered at 
Sinai. Justinian wrote at once to the ruler 
of Egypt, asking for the necessary funds and 
the best workmen, with the result that the 
foundation of the present Monastery was 
laid in 542 A. D. The old tower of Saint 
Helena and the “‘Church of the Bush” were 
included within the new monastery, the 
church being rebult exactly as it is today. 
It was at this time that the monastery 
became known as the Monastery of St. 
Catherine, due to the discovery of the relics 
of the Saint on the highest mountain of the 
Sinai Peninsula. They were transported 
to the rebuilt monastery. The skull and 
hand of the Saint, one of the early martyrs 
of Christianity, have been _ preserved, 
and are in the Monastery today. 


Special grants and privileges from Mu- 
hammad and the Caliphs, and their recog- 
nition later by the Sultans when Egypt 
was under the Turkish rule, have pre- 
served the Monastery of Sinai from the 
destruction meted:out by the Arabs to 
hundreds of other monasteries during 
periods of religious warfare. Muhammad, 
originally a guide of commercial caravans, 
visited the monks on Sinai in the course of 
his early journeys, and did not forget their 
cordial hospitality. In 625 A. D., at his 
order, the Monastery sent a special deputa- 
tion to Medina, where Muhammad, in the 
presence of his followers, delivered to 
them a document instructing his followers 
to leave the monks free to perform their 
religious duties and to respect their prop- 
erty. This document was recognized, 
after Muhammad’s death, by the Caliphs, 
his successors. In the tenth century, a 
Muhammadan mosque was erected within 
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the boundaries of the Monastery by the 
monks of Sinai, for the use not only of their 
Muhammadan neighbors but also of the 
many pilgrims who had to travel through 
the Peninsula on their way to Mecca. 

In 1517, upon the assumption of Turkish 
rule over the area, Sultan Selim I recog- 
nized the privileges conferred by Muham- 
mad on the Monastery, but also gave 
additional privileges, respected by succeed- 
ing sultans. Centuries later, when Na- 
poleon I captured Egypt (1797-98), he 
wrote the monks on Mount Sinai, ‘‘I am 
glad that wise and civilized men dwell in 
the Monastery, in the midst of the bar- 
barians of the desert.” 

It is against this rich background of 
history that the manuscripts in the 
Monastery of St. Catherine have been 
produced. Most of them are the works 
of the monks of the Monastery. They are 
written in Greek, Arabic, Slavonian, 
Iberian and Syriac. 

As the filming progressed it was found 
that the materials available were even 
richer and more extensive than originally 
supposed. A number of important dis- 
coveries will (in all probability) be made 
when the films are intensively studied. 
Professor Atiya has already announced 
the discovery of a palimpsest containing 
five layers; one Greek, two Syriac and 
two Kufic layers are superimposed on 
each other. Professor Atiya believes that 
the Greek script, a Gospel, may prove to 
be even more ancient than the Codex 
Stnaiticus of the fourth century. The lower 
Kufic layer seems definitely to belong to 
the first Hejira century and thus to be 
almost contemporary with the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

The Library is making arrangements to 
bring Professor Atiya to Washington in 
the fall of 1950 to serve as a consultant for 
a period of three months. He will concern 
himself with the editing of the firmans. 


Dr. Clark is considering the preparation 
of a complete guide to the Mount Sinai 
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films which will give in addition to the 
catalog numbers of the manuscripts listed, 
their contents, dates, authors, scribes, and 
other essential information. 

This project, one of the most ambitious 
in which the Library has ever engaged, 
was brought to a successful close in July 
1950. 


Of almost equal significance to scholars 
is the project undertaken in Jerusalem. 
In November the Library of Congress, 
in association with the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, began, in Jerusalem, 
the filming of the most important ancient 
manuscripts in the Greek Orthodox Patri- 
archate Library, which dates from the 
sixth century, A. D. 

The photographic work is being per- 
formed by the Library’s Photoduplication 
Service, under Dr. Clark’s direction. 
Copies of the manuscripts will be made 
available at the usual photoduplication 
rates to all libraries and individual scholars 
wishing to obtain them. Emphasis of the 
project is on the filming of approximately 
one hundred and fifty ancient codices in 
the Patriarchal Library needed in con- 
nection with the preparation of the new 
critical apparatus for the Greek New 
Testament. Special provision has been 
made to obtain photographs of a large 
number of hand painted miniatures of 
considerable interest to art historians in 
connection with work now being carried 
on at Princeton University, in the history 
of Christian iconography, and at Dum- 
barton Oaks, in the field of Byzantine art. 

The Patriarchal Library contains ap- 
proximately three thousand ancient and 
medieval manuscripts, the oldest dating 
from the seventh century. 

Microfilming began on November 14 
after numerous problems of transportation 
and location had been resolved. By the 
end of December, 65 rolls of microfilm 
had been shipped to the Library of Con- 
gress as well as 1,100 4’’ x 5’’ film expo- 
sures of miniatures. The expedition then 
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moved to Mount Sinai, there to assist in 
the operations previously organized. Only 
Greek manuscripts (about a fourth of the 
total) were copied during the first phase 
of the project. However, permission was 
subsequently granted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in Jerusalem for further filming 
and, in order to bring the Jerusalem oper- 
ation to the same degree of comprehen- 
siveness as the Mount Sinai operation, 
the Library agreed with the American 
Schools to resume operations in Jerusalem 
in August, after the completion of the 
Mount Sinai project. 

Projects mentioned in last year’s Report 
have been successfully continued. The 
Mexican Official Gazettes Project, de- 
signed to make available on microfilm 
the official gazettes of the 28 Mexican 
States and the two Territories, from their 
beginnings to 1925, is now nearing com- 
pletion. The copying of the diplomatic 
correspondence between the Mexican 
Ministry of Foreign Relations and the 
Mexican Legation in Washington for the 
period 1853 to 1898 was scheduled for 
completion shortly after the close of the 
fiscal year. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
State the Library has been engaged since 
the close of 1948 in microfilming selected 
series of records in the archives of the 
Japanese Foreign Office. Nearly one 
thousand rolls of microfilm have been re- 
ceived to date and it is anticipated that 
work will continue until July 1951. The 
Library plans during the summer of 1950 
to prepare a sales catalog covering this 
series in order to make known to scholars 
the materials currently available and to 


facilitate the purchase of positive copies. 


During the year the Library concluded 
a significant transaction involving the 
exchange of microfilm of governmental 
archival materials with the Archives of 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Paris. It was toward the close of World 
War II that, with the assistance of the 
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Department of State, the Library resumed 
negotiations with the Archives of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs for the microfilm- 
ing of certain French diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The Ministry undertook the 
filming and in October 1949 the Library 
received 23 rolls of microfilm copies of 20 
volumes of correspondence of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs with United 
States diplomatic agents in France and 
with French Ministers to the United 
States, 1830-48. This important acqui- 
sition has been associated with related 
archival reproductions in the custody of 
the Manuscripts Division. 

Through the cooperation of the National 
Archives, the Library was able to present 
to the French Government, in return, 
microfilm copies of certain American dip- 
lomatic correspondence desired by the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 
February 1950 the Library forwarded to 
the French Government 92 rolls of micro- 
film reproductions of despatches from 
United States Ministers to France, 1789-— 
1906. 


The Library’s long-standing arrange- 
ments in Great Britain have remained in 
force and a considerable amount of 
material relating to American history has 
been microfilmed within the year in the 
Public Record Office, supported by the 
Wilbur Fund. 

Under a new arrangement with the 
National Library of Ireland, the Library 
of Congress received 72 rolls of positive 
microfilm covering a portion of the manu- 
scripts in the Genealogical Office (formerly 
the Ulster Office of Arms) which is now 
part of the National Library. Films of the 
remainder of the collection are expected 
in due course. A catalog willbe available. 
Various obstacles continued to prevent the 
carrying out in Italy of the large-scale 
project originally planned for that country 
and referred to in last year’s Report. It is 
hoped that one of the results of the trip to 
Europe by the Special Assistant on the 
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Microfilm Program may be the removal 
of difficulties so far encountered in launch- 
ing the Italian program. 

Toward the end of the year the Library 
was informed by the Department of State 
that there would be made available to it, 
under the Educational Exchange Fund 
deriving from the payments made by Fin- 
land on its World War I debt, a sum of 
money which could be used in filling 
requests received from Finnish scholars and 
institutions for microfilm copies of ma- 
terials not readily available in their 
original form. The University of Helsinki 
has agreed to act as the coordinating 
agency in this arrangement. 

Under the terms of the Fulbright Act, 
Dr. Howard C. Rice, Jr., of Princeton 
University, a Fulbright Fellow in France, 
is engaged in the location and filming of 
essential unpublished catalogs, guides, 
inventories, indices, and similar biblio- 
graphic controls in the Archives de France 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
Library has arranged to purchase and to 
add to its collections copies of selected 
films which Dr. Rice is having made. 

Dr. A. P. Nasatir, of San Diego State 
College, also the recipient of a Fulbright 
Fellowship which took him to Paris in 
June for a stay of fourteen months, will 
undertake a program of microfilming, for 
the most part in the Archives de France 
and the Archives du Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres. The Library will arrange to 
have Dr. Nasatir film for it in the French 
Archives materials needed by the Manu- 
scripts Division to continue long runs of 
material relating to American history al- 
ready in the Library. 

In this country, the State Records Proj- 
ect, which began in 1941 under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of North 
Carolina and the Library of Congress, 
and was interrupted during the war years, 
was completed in the spring of 1950. As 
originally conceived’, the project contem- 
plated the microfilming of the earlier 
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official proceedings of legislative assemblies 
in a number of States. As finally executed, 
the project assembled on microfilm the 
earlier statutory, constitutional, executive, 
administrative, and judicial records, as well 
as the legislative documents, of all the 48 
States. The result is a collection of some 
1,700 rolls of film which reproduce nearly 
3 million pages. A printed guide of ap- 
proximately 800 pages has been prepared 
to accompany the collection. The project 
was directed throughout by Dr. William 
S. Jenkins, of the University of North 
Carolina; the actual filming was performed 
by the Library’s Photoduplication Service. 


Serials 


In the case of serials, the Library must 
provide not only for their current pro- 
curement but for their recording as well. 
Here the basic aim is to maintain a com- 
plete and centralized record of all the 
Library’s holdings of all bound and un- 
bound serial publications. 

Expectations aroused last year by the 
reorganization of procedures for handling 
this type of material have been fully justi- 
fied. It was estimated that the reorgan- 
ized Serial Record Section of the Order 
Division would be able to process 1,500,000 
serial issues during fiscal year 1950 as com- 
pared with approximately 1,000,000 issues 
processed in fiscal 1949. The total for 
the year just ended was actually 1,599,432. 
In addition, 24,450 checking entries for 
new titles were set up as contrasted with 
11,945 in the previous year. Telephone 
inquiries as to the receipt of materials or 
the Library’s holdings of periodical sets 
increased from 11,945 to 24,450 and were 
answered with commendable dispatch. 
There was some reduction of the arrearage 
of materials awaiting disposition. 

On the other hand the flow of incoming 
materials more than kept pace with the 
capacity of the Library’s recording mech- 
anisms. Although the Serial Record Sec- 
tion proved able to handle all the serial 


items forwarded to it, large quantities 
transferred to the Library by other gov- 
ernment agencies had to be retained in 
an arrearage. It is probable that the 
Library is at present receiving some two 
million serial issues a year. To process 
them will require an increase in staff at 
this point. This is an urgent need since 
delays adversely affect all the operations 
of the Library. | 

Another urgent need is the provision 
of additional staff for the editing of the 
Serial Record which is incomplete and 
impaired by serious errors in entry. Until 
such time as the work of editing the Record 
can be undertaken it will not be possible 
to secure any further increase in produc- 
tion through the use of more efficient 
procedures. 

If, on the other hand, this vital task can 
be carried out, it will be possible for the 
Library to place on punched cards a 
complete list of its serial holdings and to 
prepare, by mechanical methods, multiple 
copies of a visible file consisting of flexo- 
line records of such holdings which could 
be placed in the reference divisions of the 
Library and kept up to date through the 
use of cumulative supplements. Such a 
facility would be of enormous benefit to 
the reference staff and to all users of the 
Library. 


The Flow of Materials 


Detailed figures of receipts by sources, 
of additions to the several collections, of 
materials still awaiting treatment, of the 
total contents of the Library in all cate- 
gories, and of the acquisitions operations 
will be found in the Appendix to this 
Report. The total number of items received 
during the year was 8,187,141 as against 
7,886,343 in 1949. Items actually added 
to the collections numbered 1,130,477 
as compared with 1,557,409 last year. 
The total number of volumes and pamph- 
lets in the Library was increased from 
8,689,639 to 8,956,993 and the total 
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contents of the Library from 27,560,873 
to 28,691,350 items. 


Purchases 


The Library’s purchasing program again 
was concentrated largely in the field of 
currently published materials. The num- 
ber of items selected from current national 
bibliographies increased by 54 percent, 
from 17,717 to 26,232. A total of 38,657 
purchase requisitions were acted upon as 
compared with 29,288 requisitions the 
previous year. The searching of titles 
considered for acquisition showed a sig- 
nificant increase, from 16,831 to 29,950. 


Invoices received dropped slightly from ™ 


8,273 to 7,958 and invoices cleared from 
8,624 to 7,616. 


The number of items which had to be 
canceled because the material ordered 
was not received within a stated period 
declined by 45 percent. A large number 
of canceled items were subsequently 
reordered and received. The vouchering 
functions of the Order Division were 
maintained on a basis which approximated 
currency and it is hoped that by next year 
complete currency will be attained. 


A decrease in the number of purchased 
items handled by the Accessioning Unit of 
the Order Section from 605,504 to 534,247 
is attributable to the fact that the acces- 
sloning of serial items was, in large part, 
transferred during the year to the Serial 
- Record Section where a marked increase in 
the number of serial items processed is 
reported. 

The reorganization of the Order Divi- 
sion, which now includes the recording of 
serials among its duties, is already pro- 
viding a better coordination of functions 
and is making possible a simplification of 
procedures. These beneficial results will 
be exploited to the utmost. Studies of the 
feasibility of extending punched card 
methods, already utilized in the prepara- 
tion of orders to the Library’s accessioning 
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and bill paying procedures, are being 
made. 


During the year it became obvious that 
the former system of recommending officer 
allotments was too complicated and cum- 
bersome for the efficient control of ex- 
penditures. New arrangements were 
made on a tentative basis and it is pro- 
posed to replace the old system with one 
based on a monthly subject analysis of 
purchases, and a quarterly analysis by 
geographical area. The new system 
should be not only more efficient but more 
meaningful than the former breakdown 
by individual recommending officers whose 
subject and geographic responsibilities 
frequently overlap. The services of the 
Library’s recommending officers will of 
course continue to be utilized to their 
fullest extent. 


The interim adoption of this new system 
of accounting made it possible at the end of 
the year to close out all accounts in an 
expeditious manner without the review 
studies and last minute adjustments which 
were required in other years. 


Exchanges 


The Exchange and Gift Division, util- 
izing the resources at its command, han- 
dled during the year a total of 4,069,233 
pieces as compared with 3,232,803 pieces 
in the previous year. As always the most 
productive was the transfer to the Library 
from other Federal agencies of publica- 
tions acquired by them and no longer 
needed in their day-to-day operations. 
This single source accounted for the re- 
ceipt of 2,625,195 items. The comparable 
figure for 1949 was 1,917,494. 

Unfortunately a staff insufficient to 
handle all incoming materials caused an 
increase in the backlog of unaccessioned 
materials from 700,000 pieces to 1,000,000 
pieces. This was still, however, far below 
the total of 1,750,000 pieces which had 
awaited accessioning in 1948. 
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Receipts on domestic exchange de- 
creased from 56,478 to 42,989 and there 
was a slight falling off in the number of 
items received on international exchange; 
z. €. from 572,839 to 557,467. Os the 
other hand the exchange staff was able to 
send out 8,218 letters of acknowledgment 
as compared with 6,807 letters the pre- 
vious year, and forwarded on exchange 
210,935 pieces, a gratifying increase over 
the 68,705 pieces dispatched the year 
before. These were, of course, additional 
to the nearly half a million copies of 
government documents transmitted to 
foreign depositories through the Inter- 
national Exchange Service of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The achievement of the Division in 
establishing new exchange agreements 
with over 1,000 institutions and agencies 
abroad, previously mentioned in the 
section on acquisitions machinery, was 
evidence that the decision taken last year 
to reorganize the Library’s exchange 
procedures on an area-language basis was 
sound. It was also evident that the full 
benefits of this reorganization could not 
be realized until it became possible to 
provide personnel to man at least the key 
positions in the new organizational frame- 
work. 

On September 6, 1949, the Russian 
Accessions Unit, charged with responsi- 
bility for the preparation of the Monthly 
List of Russian Accessions, was transferred to 
the Exchange and Gift Division and 
renamed the Russian Accessions Section. 
The work of this Section is described below 
in the paragraphs concerned with acqui- 
sitions publications. 

New procedures for handling deposits of 
library materials were established under 
General Order 1412, issued August 26, 
1949. Under them at least ten deposits 
are reviewed each month. This quota 
was exceeded by 37 during the past year. 
There now remain only 50 deposits re- 
quiring review. 


Gifts 


During the year the Library received 
from individuals and institutions gifts 
other than manuscripts, totaling 105,118 
items, as against 71,280 items in 1949, an 
increase of 32 percent. Gifts of manu- 
scripts numbered 625,696 pieces as com- 
pared with 806,000 pieces in 1949 and 
175,000 pieces in 1948. Of the 654,000 
manuscripts added to the collections all 
but 28,404 pieces were received as gifts. 


The year was notable for the large 
number of gifts of outstanding importance 
which were presented to the Library. 
Many of them have been described in the 
Library’s press releases, in the Information 
Bulletin, and in the Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions. Only a few of the 
most significant can be mentioned here. 
Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald made distin- 
guished additions to the superb Rosen- 
wald Collection. Fine copies of first edi- 
tions of the works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Rudyard Kipling were added by 
Leonard Kebler to his previous gifts 
to the Library. Mr. Imrie De Vegh pre- 
sented a group of 38 books, dating from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth century, 
consisting of a number of rare and impor- 
tant works. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky not 
only gave to the Library an endowment 
which made possible the establishment of 
the Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
(described elsewhere in this Report) but 
also made possible the formation of the 
Serge Koussevitzky Foundation Music 
Collection, consisting, for the most part, 
of original holograph scores commissioned 
by Dr. Koussevitzky from time to time. 
Mrs. Isabel Hoagland Robert presented 
a group of original documents in the 
evolution of that American classic on 
parliamentary procedure, Robert’s Rules of 
Order. Mr. Melville Eastham presented 
to the Library a copy of the Mercator 
world atlas of 1595. Mr. Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark gave the manuscripts of his 
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The Track of the Cat and The City of Tremb- 
ling Leaves. 

Many important manuscript collections 
were acquired by gift. The papers of 
William Gibbs McAdoo, Frank Knox, 
Harlan Fiske Stone, Brigadier General 
John McA. Palmer, Lieutenant General 
Frank M. Andrews, George Foster Pea- 
body, and Thorvald Solberg were all 
received by the Library during the year 
and important additions were made to 
the papers of Albert J. Beveridge. A num- 
ber of important organizations, including 
the Naval Historical Foundation, the 
League of Women Voters, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America, 
and the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research chose the Library of Congress as 
the suitable repository for their records. 


Publications Relating to Acquisitions 


The Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 
issued by the Library of Congress since 
1912, is an accessions list of the Library’s 
acquisitions of official publications issued 
by State Governments in the United 
States. It provides the only centralized 
record of such documents. 

During the year 81,315 items were 
recorded by the editorial staff, an increase 
of 3 percent over last year’s total of 79,077 
items. Some 26,223 items were searched, 
as against 17,813 items searched the 
previous year, a 47 percent gain. There 
were listed in the Checklist 16,077 titles, a 
16 percent increase over the 13,846 titles 
listed in 1949. The staff requested 4,254 
items needed for the Library’s collections, 
an increase of 152 percent over the pre- 
vious year’s total of 1,685. 

Listing and indexing were maintained 
on a current basis and a complete survey 
was made of the publications of six States 
to determine gaps in earlier material. 

The Monthly Checklist was distributed free 
of charge to 725 State agencies and li- 
braries in return for State publications 
sent to the Library of Congress. The 
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Superintendent of Documents, in addi- 
tion, distributed 460 copies to depository 
libraries and 766 copies were sold on an 
annual subscription basis. The latter 
figure represents a 5 percent increase over 
the previous year. 

The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions commenced publi- 
cation in 1943 as a supplement to the An- 
nual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
The Journal regularly contains annual 
reports on additions to the various collec- 
tions of the Library and special articles 
concerning notable acquisitions. Its scope 
was somewhat enlarged during the year to 
include articles on acquisition policies, 
plans, and activities. The Journal was 
published in August, November, February, 
and May of the past fiscal year. 

The Monthly List of Russian Accessions, the 
first issue of which appeared in April 1948, 
began its third year of publication in April 
1950. Volume 2 (April 1949—March 1950) 
showed an increase of approximately 
twenty percent in the number of entries 
over those contained in Volume 1. The 
List records publications in the Russian 
language, wherever published, which are 
currently received by the Library of 
Congress and cooperating libraries. Soviet 
editions printed in the other languages 
spoken in the Soviet Union are also 
included, whenever possible. Monogra- 
phic literature published since 1945 and 
the contents of Russian periodicals printed 
since 1947 are covered. 


Funds granted by the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Rockefeller 
Foundation for preparing the List expired 
in June 1949. Its publication over the 
following period of nine months was made 
possible by the Department of the Air 
Force and for another three months the 
Library managed to finance its publication 
from its appropriation. Its future was 
thereafter assured by the action of Congress 
in appropriating funds for the fiscal year 
1951 to continue the List on a permanent 
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basis. Efforts are being made to provide 
for translating the complete contents of 
the List and the Army Medical Library is 
lending its assistance. Mr. R. P. Boas, Jr., 
Executive Editor of Mathematical Reviews 
at Brown University, and John Turkevich 
of the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
at Princeton, New Jersey, have also 
rendered generous assistance by translating 
titles and tables of contents of Russian 
periodicals in several of the scientific 
disciplines. 


Cooperative Activities 
THE DOCUMENTS EXPEDITING PROJECT 


The Documents Expediting Project was 
organized in July 1946 by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Government Publications of the 
Association of Research Libraries, the 
American Library Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, and the 
Special Libraries Association. For con- 
venience of operation, the Project was 
given headquarters in the Library of 
Congress and placed under the general 
administrative supervision of the Chief of 
the Exchange and Gift Division. The 
Project’s policies are determined by the 
Joint Committee, whose chairman is 
Dr. Homer Halvorson, Librarian of the 
Johns Hopkins University Library. Fi- 
nancial support for the Project comes from 
annual subscriptions paid by the following 
libraries: 


Boston Public Library 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Brown University Library 
California State Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Columbia University Library 
Cornell University Library 
Dallas Public Library 

Detroit Public Library 

Duke University Library 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Georgetown University Library 
Harvard University Library 


Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace 

Indiana State Library 

John Crerar Library 

Johns Hopkins University Library 

Linda Hall Library 

Los Angeles County Law Library 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Library 

Michigan State College Library 

New York Public Library 

New York State Library 

New York University Library 

Northwestern University Library 

Oklahoma A & M College Library 

Free Library of Philadelphia 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

Princeton University Library 

Purdue University Library 

Rutgers University Library 

School of Advanced International Studies 
Library 

Stanford University Library 

State College of Washington Library 

State University of lowa Library 

Syracuse University Library 

Temple University Library 

United Nations Library 


University of California (Berkeley) 
Library 
University of California (Los Angeles) 
Library 


University of Chicago Library 
University of Colorado Library 
University of Hawaii Library 
University of Illinois Library 
University of Maryland Library 
University of Miami Library 
University of Michigan Library 
University of Minnesota Library 
University of Nebraska Library 
University of Notre Dame Library 
University of Oregon Library 
University of Pennsylvania Library 
University of Pittsburgh Library 
University of Rochester Library 
University of Virginia Library 
University of Washington Library 
University of Wisconsin Library 
Yale University Library 


The purpose of the Project is to facilitate 
procurement and distribution of processed 
documents to participating institutions. 
It is concerned primarily with current 
United States documents not distributed 
by the Superintendent of Documents and 
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which are difficult to obtain through usual 
channels. The Project attempts also to 
collect and distribute the documents of 
international agencies which have offices 
in Washington, special reports which are 
reviewed in the press, and surplus stocks 
of printed United States Government 
publications. 

The Project came into being because of 
the need for a central agency to secure 
and distribute the tons of wartime pub- 
lications not generally distributed to 
libraries. In its endeavor to save valuable 
publications for research use, the Project 
distributed these materials not only to 
subscribing libraries, but also, to some 
extent, to other ‘‘all depository”’ libraries. 
This program, as the Project finished its 
fourth year of operation, had been com- 
pleted as fully as possible, and the practice 
of sending surplus copies to non-subscribing 
libraries had, therefore, been discontinued. 
During the period, more than two million 
pieces were distributed at an average cost 
to the subscribing libraries of two cents 
each. 


Only 126,574 pieces were distributed 
during the year as compared with 529,000 
items a year ago. There were three rea- 
sons for this decrease: the completion of 
the distribution of wartime publications, 
increasing success of an endeavor to per- 
suade Federal agencies to send current 
publications directly to participating libra- 
ries rather than through the Project, and 
a change in emphasis from the wholesale 
acquisition and distribution of documents 
to one of selectivity and special services. 

During 1950 the Project resumed pub- 
lication of its Bulletin. Volume 3, No. 1 
appeared in March; No. 2 in May; and 
No. 3 in June. The Bulletin informs par- 
ticipating libraries of activities on their 
behalf, offers items of special interest which 
are available to subscribers on request, 
and prints news items regarding the pub- 
lications activities and programs of gov- 
ernment agencies. 


ot 


As a service to subscribers, the Project 
began, early in 1950, to fill consolidated 
orders for processed publications listed in 
current issues of the Monthly Catalog of 
Umited States Government Publications. ‘This 
new service met with an immediate re- 
sponse. It is planned, late in 1950, to 
issue a Classified list of Federal publications 
not distributed by the Superintendent of 
Documents, similar in form to the Classified 
List of U. S. Government Publications Avail- 
able for Selection by Depository Lubraries. 
From such a list, subscribing libraries will 
be able to select the serials and types of 
publications they wish to receive from 
Federal agencies. Arrangements will be 
made, wherever possible, to have partici- 
pating libraries placed on the mailing lists 
of issuing agencies. Shipments from the 
Project office will be kept to a minimum 
and will be accomplished by daily or 
weekly mailings rather than by monthly 
or bimonthly freight shipments. 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE 


The United States Book Exchange has 
now been in operation for 22 months, 
having succeeded the American Book 
Center on September 1, 1948. In that 
time the space which it occupies in the 
Library of Congress has expanded to about 
half the peripheral area of the cellar of the 
Main Building, plus two smaller areas, a 
total of almost 24,000 square feet. The 
main offices are now located in the cellar 
area, in the southwest pavilion. The 


Exchange staff numbers 19 full-time 
workers. 
Incoming exchange shipments from 


libraries in this country and abroad still 
outnumber the outgoing, with the total 
inventory of items standing at approxi- 
mately 1,650,000 on June 30, 1950. On 
that date the list of member institutions 
participating in the Exchange included 
688 libraries, 243 in the United States and 
445 in 58 areas outside this country. 
Since USBE began actual exchange ship- 
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ments in May 1949, these institutions have 
ordered from one to 20,000 items each 
from USBE’s exchange lists. The largest 
number of items received by any U. S. 
library is 13,279. The Library of Con- 
gress itself has received 583. 

Services to libraries in the United States 
now include: (1) the regular foreign and 
(2) domestic exchange lists, through 
which both foreign and domestic publica- 
tions can be acquired; (3) unlimited special 
request facilities for foreign items; and (4) 
limited special request facilities for do- 
mestic periodicals. Foreign libraries may 
order from regular exchange lists of U. S. 
publications, or through limited special 
requests for United States periodicals. In 
addition, foreign institutions (including 
both members and non-members) may 
order from occasional lists of non-exchange 
items which have been given to USBE for 
free distribution abroad. 


Shipments to libraries in this country are 
beginning to bring in a substantial part of 
USBE’s income, through the handling fees 
charged for each item received by member 
institutions. The Rockefeller Foundation 
grant which enabled USBE to begin 
operations on January 1, 1949, is auto- 
matically reduced to $30,000 for the 
calendar year 1950, which will pay about 
half of the year’s operating expenses. ‘The 
income from the Foundation will be 
further reduced to $15,000 during 1951, 
the last year of the grant. The Rocke- 
feller money is for the primary purpose of 
paying handling fees for foreign libraries. 
By January 1, 1952, USBE hopes to be self- 
supporting. 

A contract with the USBE has been 
signed by the Department of State for 
libraries in Germany, in pursuance of 
the Point IV program and by authority of 
Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress, 
which enjoins the Department to make 
use of competent private agencies for its 
cultural exchange program. 


UNION CATALOG OF SERIALS 


One of the truly great and indispensable 
tools of American scholarship is the Union 
List of Serials in Libraries of the United States 
and Canada. ‘This great work, which first 
appeared in 1927 and was revised in 1943, 
lists the holdings by more than 600 librar- 
ies of between 115,000 and 120,000 serial 
titles published in all parts of the world. 

Comprehensive as it is, the Union List of 
Sertals generally does not include the fol- 
lowing categories: government publica- 
tions; administrative reports of societies, 
universities and corporations; law reports 
and digests; publications of agricultural 
and other experiment stations; publica- 
tions of national and international con- 
ferences and congresses. Nor was it possi- 


_ ble to list any new titles which commenced 


publication after December 31, 1940. 
The preparation of a revised union list 
which would include the new titles of the 
past decade and would cover categories 
previously omitted would meet one of the 
most urgent needs of present-day research. 
Unfortunately, the magnitude of the task 
is tremendous. Apart from editorial costs, 
it would require each participating library 
to check and report its holdings of every 
serial in its collections. Since very few 
libraries are adequately staffed to main- 
tain accurate and current records of their 
serial holdings, this involves a greater ex- 
penditure of labor than most libraries can 
divert to the work. But the importance 
and value of the Union List is so great that 
many libraries would willingly sacrifice 
other functions in order to help in the issue 
of a new edition were it not for the reali- 
zation that the new edition would be out 
of date almost before it could be produced. 
Within a few years still another edition 
would be needed and no library can under- 
take recurringly the necessary searching 
and checking. Any solution to the prob- 
lem consequently must include mechaniza- 
tion of the work, as far as possible, and a 
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relatively painless method of keeping the 
record current in order that new editions 
may be published as needed. This past 
year the Library of Congress developed a 
plan which it believes offers a satisfactory 
solution to the Union List problem al- 
though admittedly it does not provide 
answers for all foreseeable policy and pro- 
cedural questions. 


The proposal is to record the Library’s 
serial holdings on punched cards and to 
prepare from them a flexoline record. It 
is estimated that the 250,000 serial titles 
held by the Library of Congress include at 
least half the serial titles possessed by 
American research libraries. Lists of these 
titles could be mechanically produced 
from the punched cards and sent to other 
libraries for reports on their holdings of 
the titles included, accompanied by re- 
quests for reports on additional titles in 
their collections. Additional punched 
cards could then be prepared and 
mechanically arranged, and copy for 
printing a new edition of the Union List 
could be run off mechanically. Significant 
changes in holdings of individual titles 
would be reported to the Union Catalog of 
Serials as each library’s own records were 
revised. A new punched card record 
would be prepared and filed and the 
catalog would always be current. The 
great virtue of this plan is the flexibility of 
the catalog which would result. Each 
library could secure multiple lists of its own 
serials in flexoline form and at low cost 
since they would be produced mechani- 
cally. Further, listings of serials could be 
prepared mechanically by subject, lan- 
guage, country of publication, or date, 
either in a small number of copies or in a 
form suitable for reproduction. 

A proposal along these lines was sub- 
mitted by the Library to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials of the 
American Library Association and re- 
ceived its formal endorsement. Ways 
and means of implementing the plan will 
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be discussed with the major research 
libraries of the country during the coming 
year. 


THE RUSSIAN DUPLICATES DISTRIBUTION 
PROJECT 


This important project was begun last 
year with the aid of a $7,000 grant from 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and with the cooperation and advice of 
the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of 
the ACLS and the Social Science Research 
Council. The purpose of the grant was 
to enable the Library to identify, segregate, 
and list its surplus copies of Russian publi- 
cations in order that they might be ex- 
changed with other American libraries 
conducting active programs in the field of 
Slavic studies. 

The Joint Committee recommended that 
the initial distribution be limited to the 
following American libraries with out- 
standing Russian collections: 


University of California Library (Berke- 
ley) 

Columbia University Library 

Columbia Teachers College Library 

Cornell University Library 

Duke University Library 

Harvard University Library 

Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
Library 

New York Public Library 

Princeton University Library 

Stanford University Library 

University of Washington Library 

Yale University Library 


The grant was made with the under- 
standing that when disposition has been 
made of the present stock of duplicates, 
the Library will continue to operate the 
exchange as a part of its normal routines, 
without further assistance from the Council. 

In April 1949 the task of typing tempo- 
rary entries for Russian duplicates was 
begun and by March 1950 slips repre- 
senting 13,511 monographs and 11,000 
serial issues had been prepared. The 
slips for monographs were mailed in 
groups of 250 to the participating libraries 
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on the basis of rotating priority, in order 
that each library might have a first oppor- 
tunity for selection. Each library receiv- 
ing a group of slips writes or stamps its 
National Union Catalog symbol on the 
slips for the publications it desires and 
returns the selections to the Library of 
Congress. The residue is then forwarded 
to the library with the next highest priority 
for that particular group of titles. Upon 
receipt of the marked slips in the Exchange 
and Gift Division, the books which they 
represent are shipped to the selecting 
library and the slips are held for addition 
to the Slavic Union Catalog. The Library 
receives, as reimbursement for items sent, 
credits with the photoduplication labora- 
tories of the cooperating institutions which 
may be used to purchase from these insti- 
tutions photographic reproductions of ma- 
terials lacking in the Library of Congress 
collections. 

The first group of slips was mailed on 
September 16, 1949, and since that date 
a total of 54 groups of 250 slips each has 
been sent. At this writing, over 8,000 
volumes have been selected and shipped. 

It is expected that serial materials will 
be offered on exchange only after a com- 
plete record of the Library’s surplus hold- 
ings of each title has been made and that 
each title will be offered first to that library 
whose collections, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, will be best complemented by the 
addition of the Library’s duplicates. 


THE JAPANESE SORTING PROJECT 


Over a period of several years following 
World War II, the Library of Congress 
received by transfer from the Foreign 
Documents Branch of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (the Washington Documents 
Center) some 365,000 printed pieces 
which the Center had assembled in con- 
nection with its wartime and postwar 


activities. These are in the Japanese 


language, except for about a fifth which 
are in European languages or in Chinese. 
They contain some very useful monographs 
and serial sets in the humanities, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences, as 
well as propaganda literature, and official 
(including military) documents. 


Inasmuch as the Library lacked sufficient 
staff to sort this vast collection and deter- 
mine what should be retained and what 
might appropriately be released for ex- 
change purposes, the libraries of the 
country maintaining Japanese collections 
were invited to send representatives to 
assist in the task with the understanding 
that in return for their cooperation they 
would receive duplicates identified during 
the sorting process. 

The following institutions participated: 
University of California (Berkeley) 
Claremont College 
Columbia University 
Northwestern University 
University of Michigan 
Yale University 

Representatives of these institutions, for 
the most part young American students of 
Japanese language and history, were 
engaged from mid-June through December 
1949 in the task of sorting the collection, 
identifying and segregating duplicates as 
they went along. By the end of December, 
30,655 pieces were determined to duplicate 
Library of Congress holdings and were 
packed for shipment to the cooperating 
libraries. In addition, 33,270 pieces were 
found not to duplicate Library of Congress 
holdings and were set aside for cataloging. 
Thus the Library itself was benefited and 
quantities of material were put to work in 
the collections of universities where they 
would prove particularly useful. 

The larger part of this collection yet 
remains to be sorted and a resumption of 
the project is possible, should sufficient 
interest be evidenced by other institutions. 
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THE FARMINGTON PLAN 


The Library of Congress continued to 
participate with 54 other American li- 
braries in the “Farmington Plan’ for the 
cooperative acquisition of foreign publi- 
cations. Designed to insure the presence 
of at least one copy of every current foreign 
publication of research value in some 
library of the United States, the Plan on 
a limited scale went into effect on January 
1, 1948, for books issued after that date 
in France, Sweden, and Switzerland. A 
year later it was extended to include 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, and Norway, and in 1950 
it was extended to include Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor and Peru. The possibility of extend- 
ing the Plan to cover Spain, Portugal, 
Brazil, Germany, Austria, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa in 
1951 is being explored. The possible in- 
clusion of periodicals under the Plan is 
also being studied. The Library of Con- 
gress continues to carry responsibility for 
the purchase of all materials in those 
subject categories which are not specifically 
covered by other libraries. 


ais 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


In July 1950 the UNESCO Book Cou- 
pon Scheme completed 18 months of suc- 
cessful operation. ‘This scheme provides 
a means whereby scholars and librarians 
in foreign countries may purchase books 
and other research materials, such as 
periodicals, scientific apparatus, and films, 
which they would otherwise be unable to 
procure because of currency obstacles. 
Nineteen countries are now participating 
in the program. It was announced that 
during its first 18 months of operation 
$470,519 worth of book coupons had been 
issued, with payments for the coupons 
sold amounting to $151,160. 

The Library of Congress has agreed to 
use UNESCO Book Coupons for its pur- 
chases in France and India during an ex- 
perimental period of several months. 
It has also arranged for the insertion of a 
notice in each of its own publications 
offered for sale through the Card Division 
stating that payment for the publication 
from foreign countries may be made in 
UNESCO Book Coupons. 


Chapter V 


The Organization of the Collections 


N the collections of the Library of 

Congress there reposes a delightful 

nineteenth century German cookbook 
which contains a recipe for roast beef, 
beginning with the succinct injunction, 
“Take an ox.” It then proceeds to an 
involved and extensive description of 
techniques by which the beast may be 
rendered at once palatable and digestible. 
The preceding chapter falls short of this 
admirably brief treatment of the problems 
of procurement but there is a_ useful 
analogy in the relative complexity of the 
next steps after the material (7. ¢. the ox) 
has been taken. 

Just as the possession of livestock does not 
of itself provide a dinner, so the mere 
acquisition of publications does not pro- 
duce a library. Of all the librarian’s 
skills, the most intricate are those exercised 
in processing the publications on hand, by 
imposing over them controls which vary 
with the anticipated needs of the library’s 
users, with the nature of the material, and, 
to a certain extent, with the availability of 
manpower competent for their adequate 
treatment. 

In the first place, the librarian must 
identify the publications received either 
individually or in groups and for each 
publication or grouping he must record 
the identification. In most cases it is 
found advisable also to register whatever 
important relationship each publication 
bears to others in the collection and to add 
to the record appropriate descriptive 
details concerning it. Because there can 
be no assurance that the user of the library 
will not have reference to the publication 
by some identificatory device other than 
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its authorship or title it is frequently 
necessary to record the names of other 
persons (or organizations) who share in 
responsibility for its production. To pro- 
vide the reader who seeks not a specific 
book but a useful book on a specific sub- 
ject, the work must be analyzed and the 
subjects with which it deals enumerated. 
Finally, the book must be classified accord- 
ing to the subject treated in its text and 
symbols must be assigned both to it and to 
its record which will give it a logical 
position among other books in the collec- 
tions bearing on and related to the same 
general subject. 

The recording of all this data must 
follow rules carefully devised to insure 
consistency in order that like materials 
may be kept together in the collections 
and in order that their records may be 
adapted to a planned, orderly arrange- 
ment. Moreover, the subject analysis of 
each book must be based on a systematic 
organization of all knowledge in accord- 
ance with a standardized but expansible 
list of subject headings. 

Some publications receive this full, 
elaborate treatment. In the case of 
others, various steps may be curtailed or 
omitted altogether. In a few cases, organ- 
ization of materials amounts to nothing 
more than their alphabetical shelf arrange- 
ment by name of author or title or subject 
without the preparation of actual catalog 
records. Materials other than books and 
periodicals, ¢. g., maps, prints, music and 
music recordings, manuscripts, posters, 
etc., possess intrinsic peculiarities which 
require adaptations of the patterns of 
identification and description. But in 
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almost all cases, when the processes are 
performed, the resultant records must be 
brought together to form integrated cata- 
logs, whether these catalogs be in book 
form or in the more popular form of aggre- 
gates of 75 mm. by 125 mm. cards. 

The catalogs of a library are its central 
control mechanism, its memory, the chief 
ganglion in its nerve system. Upon their 
accuracy and completeness depend the 
efficiency of almost all acquisitions, refer- 
ence, and further cataloging operations. 
More than this, the catalogs of a major 
library which engages in collecting research 
publications over many decades become 
powerful bibliographic instruments of 
many uses. By reason of their compre- 
hensiveness alone, extensive (if incomplete) 
bibliographies are derivable from them. 
To be sure, no library catalog is likely to 
be sufficiently exhaustive in any one 
subject field always to satisfy the specialist. 
But it has the advantage over general 
bibliography in that it not only lists but 
also locates monographic publications and 
frequently indicates which monographs 
themselves contain bibliographies. 

In an ideal pattern of integrated biblio- 
graphic controls which permitted access 
to all recorded information in keeping 
with the specific needs of any investigator, 
library catalogs as they exist today might 
seem cumbersome, intricate, incomplete 
and imperfect apparatus. Many of their 
intricacies and defects arise from their 
design to satisfy a diversity of needs. At 
this stage of international bibliographic 
development they are a principal reliance 
and resource of scholarship. 


In recent years there have been those 
who have supposed that the catalogs of 
American libraries are modeled on lines 
comparable with the main catalog of the 
Library of Congress. Historically it would 
be more accurate to say that the catalogs 
of the Library of Congress were deliber- 
ately fashioned satisfactorily to serve the 
other libraries of America. The weight of 


circumstance, its own national position, 
its card printing and card distributing 
enterprise, the volume and variety of its 
own acquisitions and cataloging have 
combined to make influential, if not de- 
terminative, for other libraries what the 
Library of Congress does by way of or- 
ganizing its own collections, but rarely 
is it realized that the catalogs and cata- 
loging of the Library of Congress are not 
primarily contrived in such ways as best 
to fulfill its own purpose; they are not 
likely to be if their reorganization would 
work hardship on the other libraries of 
this country. 

Itself a composite institution, the Li- 
brary of Congress has tied itself to the 
complex of libraries in the American 
library system and has, at least in recent 
decades, endeavored, in its cataloging as 
in its other activities, to make the product 
of its labors useful to all libraries. No 
doubt as to the wisdom of this policy has 
ever troubled the men who successively 
directed the Library’s development in 
the past fifty years. In deciding to 
establish a dictionary catalog, favored at 
the time as today by American libraries, 
the Library of Congress accepted the 
foreseeable complexities which an alpha- 
betic arrangement of all cards representa- 
tive of authors, titles, and subjects would 
produce when the number of entries in 
the catalog reached the present-day total of 
more than 8,000,000. The Library’s adop- 
tion of Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary 
Catalog and the American Library Associa- 
tion list of subject headings were affirma- 
tive concessions to the expressed require- 
ments and preferences of American li- 
braries at the beginning of the century 
and did not necessarily correspond to the 
rules or subject headings which the Li- 
brary might have developed had it felt no 
responsibility to serve other institutions. 
By way of specific example, mention may 
be made of the depository card system, the 
willingness of the Library to print ‘‘co- 
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operative copy”’ for books which are not in 
its own collections, the addition to its 
cards of Decimal Classification numbers 
not in use for its own collections, the issue 
of the cumulative book catalogs of its 
cards and the printing and publication of 
its classification schedules and_ subject 
heading lists. Another illustration of this 
objective is found in the Library’s practice 
of giving a high priority to securing and 
cataloging the books for which other 
libraries request cards even when their 
requests conflict with its own selection and 
cataloging priorities. 

The fact that it is bound to the other 
libraries of the country by its processing, 
the fact that other libraries depend upon 
its cards, or its classification, or its subject 
headings confronts the Library with a 
dilemma. On one hand it is responsive to 
a purpose to catalog as many books as pos- 
sible in the interest of other institutions 
and at the same time permit the integra- 
tion of these entries into its catalogs pub- 
lished in book form. On the other hand, 
it is ever cognizant of the fact that it is 
expending a high percentage of available 
manpower on the processing of some 70,000 
titles a year, thereby failing to reduce 
appreciably the large arrearages on hand, 
leaving unorganized large collections of 
books in Oriental languages and of non- 
book materials, and continuing the expan- 
sion of a catalog already so large and com- 
plex that the integration of new titles in it 
becomes steadily more costly. Realiza- 
tion of the dependence of other institutions 
on Library of Congress cataloging has re- 
strained the efforts to increase the produc- 
tivity ofthe catalogers during the past three 
years and the simplifications so far effected 
have been in terms of omitting elements 
from the record which will not alter its 
basic nature or notably decrease its utility, 
either to the Library of Congress or to the 
thousands of institutions which use its prod- 
uct; of discovering and eliminating unnec- 
essary research performed by the catalog- 


ers, of subjecting the arrearage to tempo- 
rary controls in order to give the reference 
staff and the readers at least conditional 
access to it, and of providing for the group 
cataloging of materials which not only lend 
themselves to collective treatment but are 
even more useful when so organized. 

This past year further efforts were made 
to apply simplification of the processes of 
identification and description to approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the monographs 
and serials which the Library treats. By 
the end of the fiscal year new policies and 
procedures had been developed and were 
ready for consideration by the Librarian’s 
Conference. Since problems of subject 
cataloging, classification, shelflisting, and 
the printing and filing of catalog cards 
have not as yet been solved, it is recognized 
that only a small part of the total process 
is affected by the proposed changes. At 
best the revision of procedures will bring 
into a more desirable ratio the productivity 
of descriptive and subject catalogers. 

The difficulty of cataloging today has 
some roots in the zealous democratic 
spirit of the American library system. 
There can be no finer testament to our 
professional aims than the eagerness of the 
librarian to have his books read, to make 
them broadly useful, to bring them to the 
people he serves. But this concern for 
mass use of library collections by elements 
of the population at every intellectual and 
educational level, this desire to facilitate 
the exploitation of libraries, to convenience 
self-education in every way, has required 
provision for the reader who has but im- 
perfect knowledge of the books he seeks 
or who has only a general interest in any 
subject. Moreover, it has led perhaps, to 
oversimplification of his problem of identi- 
fying the books he wants by arranging 
the records in a single alphabet, the 
dictionary catalog, or by permitting him 
merely to inspect a classed arrangement of 
the books themselves — a procedure he has 
learned from his experience with the 
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departmentalized presentation of wares 
in his grocery store. 

In the research library, the desire to 
serve the scholar or to facilitate the work 
of the reference assistant who aids him has 
led also to the inclusion of data on the 
catalog card supplying information about 
the publication it represents and, in some 
cases, about the people or organizations 
who sponsored or produced it, which may 
be helpful in deciding whether a volume 
will or will not prove useful without first 
perusing the work itself. 

Each of the elements on the catalog 
card, each of the approaches provided for 
the user of the catalog, has its philosophic 
basis and its justification. In the case of 
each, notable examples can be adduced to 
demonstrate that their provision has result- 
ed in dramatic savings of time and effort. 
Rarely, however, have librarians judged 
the cost of their labors realistically in terms 
of the use made of the cards either by 
readers or by library staff. For every hour 
saved because a book can be found by the 
name of a translator, or because a note on 
a catalog card indicates the presence of 
illustrations in a volume, how many hours 
are wasted making entries for translators 
or notes of illustrations which are never 
used at all? Similarly how does the time 
saved by interfiling cards for authors, titles, 
and subjects in one alphabet compare with 
the time lost because of the filing problems 
which they create or because readers mis- 
take the titles of books for subject entries? 
Such questions have not been answered. 
These matters have been only imperfectly 
and inconclusively investigated. 

Most troublesome of all persistent prob- 
lems, however, is identification of the main 
entry for a publication. In the case of per- 
sonal authors, relatively few difficulties 
arise. The real difficulty is encountered 
with publications produced by govern- 
ment agencies, corporate bodies, institu- 
tions, learned and other societies, the 
publications which result from conferences 


and are issued in several languages, the 
volumes of laws and statutes, the pub- 
lished treaties — in short all publications 
which are not adequately identified as to 
authorship by naming a person in- 
volved in their preparation. The life span 
of such organizations is frequently long; 
often their names change but their pub- 
lications continue; they are frequently 
inconsistent in the form of names they 
apply to themselves on the title pages of 
their own publications; they are often 
composite in structure and their branches 
issue publications which are later con- 
tinued by other branches or transferred 
to the parent organization. ‘The effort to 
bring order out of such situations is the 
most time-consuming effort in cataloging. 

At present American librarianship is 
committed to an elaborate system of entry 
for corporate bodies which seems to suffer 
from inconsistency and illogicality. More 
than any other factor it is blamed for 
vexatious complications in the catalog. 
The necessity for understanding that 
system and for great skill in its application 
has made extremely arduous the training 
of professional staff. But no satisfactory 
reforms, however radical, have yet been 
suggested, and despite the extravagant 
expenditure of time implicit in compliance 
with existing practice, several European 
libraries have been adopting it in recent 
years as the most satisfactory solution for 
the problem of entry. Whether or not 
the work of cataloging corporately pro- 
duced publications can be simplified with- 
in a relatively short time is a question of 
great moment facing the Library of Con- 
gress since there is not only little likelihood 
of a decrease in the number of accessions 
which annually must be cataloged but the 
ruthless certainty that actually increasing 
numbers of printed and _near-printed 
books, periodicals, and documents will be 
received. 

To be sure, there 7s another road which 
seems to lead toward a solution of the 
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problem of cataloging. It is a road which 
should be followed regardless of whatever 
simplifications may be made in the 
cataloging process: American libraries 
presently are duplicating each other’s 
efforts to a large and wasteful extent. 
While arrearages accumulate in one li- 
brary, adjacent institutions independently 
catalog the same books; there is no pool 
of competence; no organized division of 
responsibility. Even when the cataloging 
is done by the Library of Congress and 
printed catalog cards can be purchased, 
libraries often find it necessary, or believe 
it necessary, to make costly changes in 
those cards in order to adapt them to their 
own catalogs. It is to be expected that 
the requirements of libraries will vary, 
that many institutions will always be 
compelled to make certain revisions of 
any standard cataloging product but 
there is a great deal of duplication which 
can and should be avoided. If individual 
idiosyncrasies could be removed, a candid 
view taken of peculiarly local needs, 
agreements reached on standards and 
these strictly adhered to, it would be pos- 
sible for a central agency, be it the Li- 
brary of Congress or some other institution, 
not only once and for all to catalog for 
other libraries what they now catalog for 
themselves but also to catalog many 
publications which currently they are 
unable to record in any way at all. This 
would involve financial support of the 
central cataloging agency by participating 
libraries, but in the long run it should 
effect savings in the operations of, and pro- 
cure benefits for the collective usefulness of, 
American libraries. This idea or proposal, 
advanced by Ralph Ellsworth in an article 
published in the Library of Congress Jnfor- 
mation Bulletin last year and discussed at 
some length in the last Annual Report has 
provoked surprisingly little discussion or 
attention. In fact there has been an 
unfortunate tendency away from, rather 
than toward, more extensive cooperation 


in cataloging. Interest must be restored, 
renewed, revived. 


Cooperative Cataloging 


The Library of Congress has been 
engaged for many years in a relation to 
other libraries whereby they provide 
catalog card copy for research titles which 
the Library of Congress does not have or 
for books which, for whatever reason, other 
libraries are more competent to catalog. 
The cards are printed at the Library of 
Congress. Copies of the card for each 
title so recorded are given free to the 
library which contributed the copy and 
are made available for purchase by other 
libraries. They are also reproduced in 
the Library of Congress book catalogs. 

During fiscal year 1950 cooperative 
cataloging copy was supplied for fewer 
titles than in the preceding year: 10,721 
as compared with 13,490. Of the 81 
libraries which contributed copy only 4 
sent in more than 500 titles: the New York 
Public Library (1,532), the University of 
Illinois (1,415), Harvard University (1,414) 
and the University of Minnesota (552). 
In some cases contributing libraries em- 
phasized the cooperative cataloging of 
books received through the “Farmington 
Plan.” Perhaps as a consequence of this, 
the cooperative treatment of books dis- 
tributed through the Cooperative Acqui- 
sitions Project and not yet cataloged did 
not progress as rapidly as anticipated. 
Of the 6,433 works still remaining, copy 
was supplied for only 792 this past year 
despite an appeal published in Cataloging 
Service in December requesting the con- 
tributors to complete their assignments. 
This low figure is to be contrasted with 
3,943 works for which copy was supplied 
in fiscal year 1949. 

Two special projects were completed 
during the year. The older one, involving 
2,376 titles selected from the Medina 
bibliographies of early Hispanic-American 
imprints, was finished in January. The 
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Brown University Library had procured 
microfilms of these works and provided the 
Library of Congress both with positive 
copies of the films themselves and with 
cooperative cataloging copy for them, 
between 1942 and 1945. Some of the copy 
had been edited and printed promptly, the 
rest had been held to avoid delaying treat- 
ment of currently published materials of 
higher priority. As originally conceived, 
this Hispanic-American Film Project was 
to include all printed and manuscript 
works issued before 1800 and located either 
in South America or in Spain. Unforeseen 
circumstances — the war, the burning of 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Lima — ren- 
dered it advisable temporarily to suspend 
the filming project. To date the microfilm 
reproductions consist for the most part of 
selected items in the Medina Collection in 
Santiago, Chile. 

The other project was the cataloging of 
League of Nations publications in conjunc- 
tion with the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library undertaken four and a half years 
ago and supported by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the Memorial 
Library. Between January 21, 1946 and 
March 6, 1950, copy was supplied for 8,603 
entries, 617 of that number during the past 
fiscal year. The total number of entries 
edited and printed by the Library of Con- 
gress does not represent complete coverage 
of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library’s 
holdings as had been originally intended. 
As the project progressed it became in- 
creasingly evident that it would be impos- 
sible to complete the work within the 
prescribed time. As a consequence, cer- 
tain categories of minor publications were 
given group treatment and for the most 
part copy for such entries was not submitted 
for printing. 


Descriptive Cataloging 


The recent history of the Library’s Rules 
for Descriptive Cataloging has been related in 
the last two Annual Reports; these were 


finally published in September 1949 by 
the Government Printing Office and re- 
printed in February and June in issues 
of 2,500, 1,000 and 1,500 copies, respec- 
tively. Application of the Rules has created 
only minor problems inasmuch as they 
contain few major changes from the 
preliminary edition issued in June 1947. 
Because they were not yet completed, 
rules for the cataloging of certain non-book 
materials, 7. ¢., sound recordings, motion 
pictures, manuscripts, prints and photo- 
graphs and books for the blind have had 
to be omitted. A preliminary draft of 
rules for sound recordings, including 
recordings on discs, cylinders, wire, tape, 
film and player piano rolls had been 
prepared by the end of the year and rules 
for the cataloging of motion pictures were 
in process of final drafting. Conferences 
have been held on the compilation of 
rules for manuscripts and a preliminary 
draft for the cataloging of prints and 
photographs has been drawn up by the 
Chief of the Prints and Photographs 
Division. 

The work of descriptive cataloging in- 
cludes the cataloging of new titles, the 
adapting of cooperative copy and of 
previously printed cards, the editing of 
cooperative copy when the books repre- 
sented are not in the Library of Congress 
collections, recataloging and revision of 
cards previously printed. ‘The most mean- 
ingful figure for this function is that which 
signifies the number of new works recorded 
on printed cards, a total of 70,959 for 
fiscal year 1950 as compared with 66,429 
the preceding year. This represents the 
combined effort of the Descriptive Cata- 
loging and Copyright Cataloging divi- 
sions. In the Descriptive Cataloging Di- 
vision, original cataloging increased from 
42,507 works in 1949 to 49,328 in 1950, a 
rise of 16 percent. Recataloging and re- 
vision, on the other hand, dropped from 
14,612 in 1949 to 8,442 in 1950. The 
unusually high figure for 1949 is explained 
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by the fact that a large number of cards 
awaiting revision and reprinting, most of 
which required only minor attention, was 
processed in that year, in order to benefit 
the card distribution service. 

A total of 72,526 preliminary cataloging 
entries were prepared. ‘These were the 
temporary records which the staff of the 
Library used pending the availability of 
printed cards. Titles searched by the 
Preliminary Cataloging Section totaled 
79,507 as compared with 72,497 in 1949. 


Rosenwald 


The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
was reported last year as having been com- 
pletely cataloged; however, the work went 
on for seven months of fiscal 1950, when 
the decision was reached to include mate- 
rials other than printed books. Fortu- 
nately for the Library of Congress some 
cataloging of Mr. Rosenwald’s collection 
will continue as Jong as his unparalleled 
generosity continues. This past year 12 
new works were cataloged together with 
34 older gifts which had not previously 
been available for processing. The cata- 
loging of the Library of Congress sets of the 
DeBry Voyages together with the set 
presented by Mr. Rosenwald required well 
over two months. Copy was prepared also 
for 17 manuscripts, 9 volumes of original 
letters, 9 volumes of original drawings and 
7 volumes of illustrations. Cards for 
13,021 works in the Rosenwald Collection 
have been filed in the Library’s catalogs. 
Cards for 200 additional works were still 
in process at the close of the fiscal year. 

In January the American and British 
Law and Documents Section of the De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division was abolished 
and its functions and personnel distributed 
among the English Language and _ the 
Serials Sections. Benefits accruing from 
this reorganization have been signalized in 
the concentration of all serials cataloging, 
(excluding Slavic serials) in one section, in 
a greater flexibility in the assignment of 
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work in the two sections whose staff was 
augmented and in a shortening of the span 
of control in the Division’s administration. 

The Slavic Language Section established 
before the beginning of fiscal year 1950 
profited from an increase in personnel 
which brought its staff from a total of 9 to 
14. Although all available positions were 
not filled until the end of April and consid- 
erable time had to be devoted to the train- 
ing of catalogers, current acquisitions are 
now being treated promptly and older 
materials are being brought under limited 
control. 


Subject Cataloging 


The work of the Subject Cataloging Divi- 
sion can be measured in terms of the year’s 
progress toward the organization and sub- 
ject control of the materials incorporated 
into the Library’s permanent collection 
and by the extent of its contribution to the 
body of principles, methods and apparatus 
used by the Library of Congress and other 
libraries in the organization of their collec- 
tions. 

The revision of the classification sched- 
ule for medicine, Class R, was completed 
and sent to the printer. Plans call for 
submission of galley proof to a number of 
specialists in the medical sciences and to 
librarians for comment and criticism. In 
other parts of the Library of Congress 
classification, 620 class numbers were 
added and 149 changed as compared with 
470 and 118 respectively in 1949. ‘These 
additions and changes were reported in 
four quarterly issues of L. C. Classificateon— 
Additions and Changes. A fifth edition of 
the schedule for Class Q, Science, incor- 
porating changes and additions made since 
the fourth edition was published in 1948, 
was issued. It includes provision for the 
physics of the electron, nuclear fission and 
atomic energy. The third edition of the 
schedule for Class H, Social Sciences, sent 
to the printer during the preceding year, 
was not off the press by the end of June. 
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At the close of the year two additional 
schedules had been committed to the 
printer; Class B, part 1, B-Bj, Philosophy; 
and Class L, Education. Editorial work 
was in progress on a revision of the sched- 
ule for Class G, Geography. Revised 
schedules for Class J and Class M are in 
prospect. 


Because of lack of an adequate staff, 
progress on the development of a classi- 
fication for Law has not as yet gone beyond 
the preliminary stage of preparation. 
Since requests for the necessary personnel, 
submitted during the year, were not pro- 
vided by appropriation, there is little, if 
any, prospect for the early development 
of a schedule. The Library has had the 
benefit of continuing cooperation with the 
American Association of Law Libraries and 
it is earnestly hoped that the postponement 
of this important undertaking will not be 
unduly protracted. 


Subject Headings 


Development and improvement of sub- 
ject headings for the Library’s catalogs 
have continued at a rate which has taxed 
the capacity of the editorial staff of the 
Division. The number of new headings 
adopted in 1950 totaled 1,916 as compared 
with 1,506 in 1949. ‘The number of head- 
ings changed or canceled was 202 as 
compared with 86. Since the adoption of 
a new heading and the cancellation of an 
old one involves a network of references to 
and from other subject headings, and the 
preparation of a list of new and canceled 
headings requires that all references indi- 
cated be checked against existing lists and 
references, these figures inadequately reflect 
the actual work involved. Cumulative 
supplements to the fifth edition of Subject 
Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of 
the Library of Congress were issued as follows: 
January—June 1949, July-November 1949, 
January—May 1950. In lieu of the Decem- 
ber 1949 cumulation, one covering the 
period from July 1947 through December 


1949 was issued. Since the closing date 
for inclusions of the fifth edition of Subject 
Headings was June 30, 1947, the 30-month 
cumulation constitutes a direct supplement 
to it. 

Three new publications in the field of 
subject headings were completed and 
sent to the printer. The Chief of the Di- 
vision completed his work on an intro-_ 
ductory manual bearing the title Subject 
Headings, a Practical Guide, which should 
satisfy the Library’s own needs in training 
subject catalogers and provide a means of 
maintaining consistency in practice both 
within the Library and in cooperative 
enterprises. In addition lists of Music 
Subject Headings and of Period Subdivisions 
under Names of Places were compiled in re- 
sponse to demands from other libraries. 


Application of Classification and Subject 
Fleadings 


The number of works classified and pro- 
vided with subject headings represented a 
large increase over the total reached in 
1949: 70,493 as compared with 58,910. 
Tentative classification was given to 22,963 
works intended for only partial cataloging 
and to be retained for the time being in 
the organized arrearage. During the course 
of the year it was necessary to prepare 
12,281 cards with changed subject head- 
ings for each of the three dictionary 
catalogs in the Library. In addition 4,211 
changes were made by the Subject Cata- 
loging Division on the original subject 
cards in the Official Catalog and by the 
Catalog Maintenance Division in the 
Main and Annex Catalogs. 


Shelflisting 


Shelflisting provides a permanent record, 
constituting in effect a classed catalog 
which serves readers wishing to find the 
material on related topics grouped to- 
gether and makes it possible to furnish 
bibliographers with entries in card form 
on subject areas of any desired extent. 
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More importantly, it provides an inven- 
tory record of the Library’s classified 
holdings, makes it possible to determine 
quickly which editions, volumes, issues, or 
translations of a given work are in the 
Library and how many copies of each are 
available. Books and other publications 
shelflisted do not all arrive at the Shelf- 
listing Section at the same stage in their 
processing and there is consequently no 
correspondence between the number of 
titles treated by the subject catalogers and 
the number handled by the shelflisters. 
Despite the fact that in the past year shelf- 
listers were on several occasions detailed to 
special assignments in the Division, the 
number of works and volumes recorded 
showed a substantial increase over 1949: 
62,000 works (103,643 volumes) as com- 
pared with 56,948 works (98,088 volumes). 
In addition, 13,786 volumes of serials 
were added to the classified collections by 
the Serial Record Section of the Order Di- 
vision making a total of 117,429 volumes 
shelflisted during the year. 


Labeling 


The number of volumes treated by the 
Labeling Section in 1950 represents an in- 
crease of 23.6 percent over 1949: 219,697 
volumes as compared with 177,788. The 
labeling arrearage at the end of the fiscal 
year was reduced from 15,000 to only a 
little more than 5,000 volumes, approxi- 
mately a six-day reserve of work. The 
development of a new type of label by the 
Government Printing Office holds out hope 
that the Labeling Section in the months to 
come may exceed the unprecedented rec- 
ord which it established in 1950. The new 
labels are coated with an adhesive which 
makes unnecessary the scraping of the 
spines of books prior to their application. 
A special solvent must be used because the 
adhesive is not soluble in water. Because 
the new label has no tendency to curl, no 
problem is involved in separating each 


label from the others as was the case with 
the earlier glue-coated variety. 


Decimal Classification 


For the benefit of libraries which pur- 
chase Library of Congress cards and which 
themselves utilize the Decimal Classifica- 
tion, those entries which are likely to prove 
of general interest are classified according 
to that system as well as according to 
Library of Congress schedules. This past 
year 31,785 works were so classified, an 
increase of two percent over the preceding 
year. This work was first undertaken in 
1930; a total of 640,720 works have since 
been assigned Decimal Classification num- 
bers. Four issues of Notes and Decisions on 
the Application of the Decimal Classification 
were prepared for publication during the 
year. 


Maintenance of the Catalogs 


The Catalog Maintenance Division filed 
into the various catalogs of the Library a 
total of 1,490,000 new, revised, or cor- 
rected cards, a 6 percent increase over 
1949. Of these, 308,000 were added to 
the Official Catalog, 253,000 to the Main 
Catalog and 320,000 to the Annex Catalog 
(including 75,000 from the arrearage which 
has now been reduced to less than 375,000 
cards). The Music Division catalogs were 
increased by 108,000 cards bringing their 
estimated total to more than 1,000,000 
entries. In addition, 240,000 cards record- 
ing the current status of material in course 
of treatment were filed in the Process 
Information File, a temporary record of 
works in process preparatory to their being 
recorded in the Main and Annex Catalogs. 
Cards corrected numbered 56,000. Can- 
celed cards withdrawn totaled 84,000. 
There remain 137,000 cards to be with- 
drawn; all but a very few from the Annex 
Catalog. By the end of the year the Offi- 
cial and Main Catalogs each exceeded 
8,000,000 cards in content. The Annex 
Catalog is estimated to contain more than 
2,300,000 cards. 
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In February an appointment was made 
to the position of editor of the Card 
Catalogs. This represents an important 
beginning in the development of a program 
for the study and improvement of the con- 
dition and use of the Library’s catalogs. 
In the first four months of his assignment, 
the editor initiated numerous minor im- 
provements in the general catalogs, con- 
ducted investigations which led to the 
elimination of more than 600 useless and 
misleading title added entries and cor- 
rected 700 discrepancies, errors and omis- 
sions of various types. He also gave 
attention to the development of a more 
helpful system of guide cards. 

In January a counting and stamping 
machine, the Tickometer, was installed in 
order to provide a rapid and accurate 
count of cards to be distributed and to 
stamp them, identifying the catalog to 
which they are assigned. Use of this 
machine makes it feasible for the first 
time to identify cards assigned to the 
Main and Annex Catalogs thereby elimi- 
nating a source of confusion whenever 
cards are temporarily withdrawn. 

During 1949 steps were taken to inte- 
grate the catalog of the Map Division 
with the general catalogs. This integra- 
tion has been extended to the Japanese 
and Chinese catalogs of the Library. As 
books in these languages are cataloged 
now, cards are filed under the trans- 
literated names of authors directing the 
reader to the proper divisional catalogs, 


Library of Congress Subject Catalog 


It was pointed out earlier that the general 
catalogs of the Library include in one 
alphabetic arrangement two distinct types 
of entries designed to serve separate func- 
tions. The cards which are filed under the 
names of the authors of books, under titles, 
series designations and the other added 
entries, are intended primarily to inform 
the users of the catalogs what books are 
in the Library and where they are located. 


The entries filed under subject headings, 
on the other hand, are designed to show 
what books the Library possesses on any 
specific subject. The former are essential 
for the work of acquisitions, cataloging, 
and reference. The latter provide a multi- 
tude of partial bibliographies which both 
overlap and supplement other biblio- 
graphical guides to the literature of 
various subjects. It is a moot question 
whether subject entries should not be 
separated from the others, to eliminate ™ 
some problems of integration and to 
simplify the use of the respective parts of 
the catalog. Indeed it is not certain that 
the function of the subject cards could not 
be served better by another medium. 
These questions have not yet been satis- 
factorily answered but if the Library 
should divide the subject entries from the 
others, it might be possible to avoid any 
serious dislocation as a consequence of its 
issuance beginning this past year of a 
publication which promises to be one of its 
most valuable bibliographical products. 


For many years the Library had cher- 
ished the hope to publish in book form a 
subject catalog of its holdings, recognizing 
the fact that such a publication would 
have utility not only for its own operations 
but also for other libraries, for scholars, 
and for all users of libraries who find it 
difficult to locate recent publications on a 
particular subject by use of the card 
catalog in which the cards for new books 
are scattered among cards for works of 
all periods on the same subject. Also it 
was hoped that such a publication might 
contribute to a solution for the problem of 
the growth and complexity of library card 
catalogs. In October 1949 with the ap- 
pointment of an editor for the Cumulative 
Catalog Section of the Catalog Mainte- 
nance Division, planning of the publica- 
tion began in earnest and before the first 
of the calendar year a prospectus de- 
scribing the proposed catalog was sent out. 
In February two editorial assistants and a 
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typist were added to the staff of the Sec- 
tion and on April 7 the first quarterly issue 
containing 394 pages was sent to the 
Government Printing Office. The first 
issue was mailed to subscribers on May 5, 
the second issue went to press at the end 
of June. 

The Library of Congress Subject Catalog is 
designed to serve as a continuing and cu- 
mulative subject bibliography of works 
currently received and cataloged by the 
Library of Congress and other American 
libraries participating in the cooperative 
cataloging program, insofar as these works 
are represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards. Although there are pub- 
lished guides to the current literature in 
various subjects and other lists are avail- 
able to aid the reader in finding material 
on a wide variety of subjects in periodicals, 
the new publication is unique in that it 
includes all subjects treated in books pub- 
lished over a great part of the world’s sur- 
face in the Roman, Greek, Hebrew and 
Cyrillic alphabets. The Subject Catalog 
appears in three quarterly issues: January— 
March, April-June, and July-September, 
with an annual cumulation. Within cer- 
tain governing limitations the entries in- 
cluded in the corresponding issues in the 
Author Catalog which can usefully be listed 
under subject or form headings are in- 
cluded in the Subject Catalog also. The 
quarterly issues of the latter contain the 
cards prepared for publications issued in 
the current and past two years, excluding 
those for belles lettres. ‘The annual cumula- 
tion contains the cards prepared for pub- 
lications issued in and since 1945 and in- 
cludes belles lettres. It is hoped that larger 
cumulations will eventually be issued. 

Like those of the Author Catalog, the en- 
tries of the Subject Catalog are reproduced 
from the type set for the catalog cards but 
are abbreviated for this purpose by the 
omission of notes and tracings. Entries 
are organized under their assigned subject 
headings. Those reproduced from cards 


printed without subject headings are listed 
under appropriate subject or form head- 
ings whenever desirable. Quarterly issues 
omit subdivisions of headings under which 
only a few titles appear. The quarterlies 
include see subject references, the annual 
includes both see and see also references. 

As in the case of the Author Catalog, it is 
the hope of the Library of Congress that 
the Subject Catalog can be supported co- 
operatively and that subscriptions will pay 
for its cost. The first copy is sold at the 
subscription price of $100.00. Libraries 
desiring more than one subscription for 
any year may purchase additional ones 
for $50.00 each. Foreign institutions may 
pay for this publication, as for any other 
sold by the Library of Congress, with 
UNESCO book coupons. 

The decision to issue the subject catalog 
in the pattern of the Library of Congress 
subject heading apparatus was not easily 
made. There were many appealing rea- 
sons why such a publication would have 
broader bibliographic utility if the entries 
were arranged in keeping with the Library 
of Congress classification. However, the 
present format was decided on because of 
the possible utility of the publication to the 
Library of Congress and other institutions 
in terms of the future development of the 
dictionary catalog. It is hoped also that 
after several cumulations, when there are 
extensive lists of titles under the various 
subject headings, research workers will be 
able to derive almost as much benefit from 
it as from a classed catalog. 

At this writing it is too early to gauge 
interest in the publication or to predict its 
effect. In terms of subscriptions, the im- 
mediate response was gratifying. By the 
end of the fiscal year, 339 subscriptions 
had been received. Perhaps more im- 
portant, the appearance of the Sulyect 
Catalog has led to speculation by a number 
of librarians as to the possibility of even- 
tually suspending subject cataloging in 
their libraries, and devoting the energy 
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now spent on that activity to other biblio- 
graphical enterprises. How useful the 
publication will prove to scholars at the 
universities and elsewhere remains to be 
demonstrated. Certainly libraries which 
subscribe for it should make it available to 
the users of the library and not regard it 
as a tool intended solely for the benefit of 
the staff. 

Issuance of this Library of Congress Subject 
Catalog made it necessary to change the 
title of the Cumulative Catalog, the book 
catalog of all cards printed by the Library 
of Congress arranged by author. This 
publication which was first issued in Janu- 


ary 1947, has become The Library of Con- . 


gress Author Catalog. 


Army Medical Library Catalog 


In 1948, the annual volume of the Author 
Catalog contained a supplement which 
listed in author arrangement the catalog 
cards produced during that year by the 
Army Medical Library. In 1949, the sup- 
plement grew into a separately published 
volume of 607 pages which makes available 
to all libraries with medical collections the 
product of the cataloging and recataloging 
currently performed by that institution. 
Sold by the Card Division at the price of 
$12.50 for each subscription, by the end of 
the year 140 subscriptions had been re- 
ceived. This Army Medical Library Author 
Catalog includes author added entries but 
not title, series, or subject added entries. 
Neither does it include cards for general 
reference works and other publications not 
of special interest to medical libraries. 
Some of the cards reproduced are also in- 
cluded in The Library of Congress Author 
Catalog. 


The agreement between the Army Medi- 
cal Library and the Library of Congress 
entered into during the past year and un- 
derlying the publication of this catalog ex- 
tends into other areas of service. By its 
terms, the Army Medical Library sends the 
Library of Congress multilith mats for all 


titles which it catalogs or recatalogs. The 
Library of Congress promptly and without 
editing produces multilithed cards from 
the stencils, sends a supply of them to the 
Army Medical Library gratis for its own 
purposes, transmits a set to the National 
Union Catalog and offers the complete set 
(exclusive of the cards for general reference 
works and other non-medical publications) 
for sale through the Card Division at the 
subscription price of $100.00 per year. 
Thus far there are 13 subscribers for these 
cards. 

The Library of Congress continues to 
catalog the medical publications which it 
adds to its collections. As an aid to libra- 
ries which purchased Library of Congress 
cards but wished to have the Army Med- 
ical Library classification and _ subject 
headings for those titles also, it was agreed 
that whenever the Library of Congress cat- 
alogs a medical work in English, published 
since January 1, 1948, it will add the Army 
Medical Library Classification and subject 
headings to the card, provided the mul- 
tilith mat prepared by the Army Medical 
Library reaches the Library of Congress 
before copy has been forwarded to the 
Government Printing Office. 


Union Catalogs 


The Library of Congress maintains sev- 
eral union catalogs. The largest among 
these is the National Union Catalog which 
records and locates publications of re- 
search interest in American and Canadian 
libraries. More cards were added to it 
during the past twelve months than in any 
year since 1928. However, the Catalog 
remains far from satisfactory either as a 
bibliographic record or as a_ location 
source. It is, for example, weak in records 
of technical and scientific literature and 
its coverage of libraries in the Middle and 
Far West as well as its coverage of special 
libraries, is far from adequate. In terms 
of staff, it lacks the manpower necessary 
to process incoming cards adequately, to 
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maintain its information service at a high 
level, to increase the number of libraries 
represented in it and to reduce the number 
of cards in the “supplement” which await 
intercalation in it. 

Incoming cards this past year totaled 
1,404,632 as compared with 934,841 in 
1949. These included Library of Con- 
gress printed cards, regular contributions 
from other libraries, cards copied by the 
staff from various sources, entries clipped 
from book catalogs and mounted on cata- 
log cards and finally, cards secured by 
microfilming other union catalogs and 
reproducing the individual entries pho- 
tographically. Slightly less than 42,000 
added entries and cross-references were 
filed during the year bringing the total 
of such supplementary cards in the Na- 
tional Union Catalog to more than 
1,500,000. 

A project undertaken in January 1949, 
to microfilm the North Carolina Union 
Catalog, and make enlargement prints 
from the microfilm for filing into the 
National Union Catalog was completed 
early this past fiscal year, resulting in an 
estimated total of 363,422 cards repre- 
senting the holdings of the Duke Uni- 
versity Library as well as the libraries of 
eight other North Carolina college, uni- 
versity and public libraries. 

To complete the checking of the Phila- 
delphia Union Catalog begun seven years 
before, the remaining entries which had not 
been copied were microfilmed — from the 
name ‘‘Saunders” through “Z” and en- 
largements of the film were made represent- 
ing approximately 500,000 cards. 

When the Union Catalog of Southeastern 
Michigan was discontinued, the Detroit 
Public Library volunteered to film the 
cards in that Catalog which represented 
entries not contained in the Edwards 
Brothers Catalog and Supplement. Accord- 
ingly, 58,000 cards were microfilmed and 
transmitted to the Union Catalog Division 
last year. 


Checking of the Edwards Brothers Cat- 
alog and Supplement by other libraries re- 
sulted in receipts of 2,575 cards from the 
Detroit Public Library, 2,030 cards from 
the New York Public Library and 462 
cards from the Boston Athenaeum. 

Contributions to the National Union 
Catalog were made by the following li- 
braries for the first time this past year: the 
United Nations Library; the Industrial 
Relations Library, Harvard University; 
Saint John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minnesota; the University of Tennessee; 
Canisius College; the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau Library; St. Mary College, 


. Leavenworth, Kansas; and Linda Hall 


Library. Foreign libraries contributed a 
total of 43,318 cards as compared with 
31,756 in the preceding year. The Library 
of Kniznica Slovensky University, Brati- 
slava made its first contribution in the form 
of 10,800 cards. 


Service of the National Union Catalog 


During the past 12 months 4,987 requests 
for location of works were received by the 
Union Catalog Division as compared with 
3,620 requests in 1949. As a consequence, 
15,815 titles were searched and locations 
supplied for 11,084 works, in contrast with 
12,522 titles searched and 8,557 works 
located in the preceding year. The Divi- 
sion continued to answer inquiries by mail 
within 24 hours after receipt. Of the 4,731 
works which were not located, 3,521 were 
circularized for checking by the members 
of the Association of Research Libraries. 
This method located 908 works during the 
year. 


Contents of the National Union Catalog 


Dissatisfaction with the method of sta- 
tistical control in force in the Union Cata- 
log Division has led to a revision of record 
keeping and a fresh analysis of the size 
and content of the National Union Cata- 
log. On the basis of a sampling of approx- 
imately 73,000 cards, projections were 
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made which indicate that the National 
Union Catalog at the end of fiscal year 
1950 contained 12,365,736 cards, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 3,500,000 from the 
total estimated at the end of 1949. 


Reproduction of the National Union 
Catalog 


During the month of July, Dr. Robert B. 
Downs, Director of the University of 
Illinois Libraries, served as Acting Chief 
of the Union Catalog Division. In the 
brief period of his stay at the Library, he 
inquired into a host of major problems 
and prepared a helpful report (published 
as an Appendix to the August 9-15, 1949 
issue of the Jnformation Bulletin) which dealt 
with the publishing of the National Union 
Catalog, the expansion of the then Cumu- 
lative Catalog, the undertaking of a subject 
catalog, the control of serial publications, 
and the development of national inven- 
tories of non-book library materials. In 
addition, he proposed a schedule for the 
development of the National Union Cata- 
log to a desirable state of completeness 
within the next decade. 

With respect to the question of publish- 
ing the National Union Catalog, Dr. 
Downs urged that reproduction of it be 
undertaken without undue delay in order 
to: insure its safety; make copies of a 
bibliographical tool of prime importance 
available to other major research libra- 
ries; reduce the reference load on the 
Union Catalog Division; and stimulate 
further development of the Catalog. As 
prerequisite to its reproduction, however, 
he recommended that the accumulation 
of cards in the supplement to the Catalog 
should promptly be filed into the main 
alphabet, inferior cards should be replaced 
by typing or other means, and that various 
means of reproduction should be explored 
to determine which one would give a satis- 
factory product from the viewpoint of 
convenience of use as well as cost. 

During the course of the year, investiga- 
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tions were conducted into various tech- 
niques by which the Catalog might be 
reproduced: microprint, microcards, photo- 
offset lithography, and microfilm. The 
conclusion was reached that all processes, 
other than microfilm, would require the 
retyping of a considerable percentage of 
the cards and that microfilming was the 
only process sufficiently economical to 
make the undertaking feasible. It was 
estimated that reproducing the Catalog 
on 8 mm. film—actually two rows of cards 
on 16 mm. stock —would cost $38,000 for 
the negative and one positive. Because 
of the present incompleteness of the Cat- 
alog and the difficulty of providing micro- 
film supplements, it was recognized that 
its reproduction at this stage would have 
to be justified on the basis of its interim 
value as a security measure. Final publica- 
tion of it as a bibliographic compilation 
should be postponed until there has been 
an opportunity to broaden its coverage 
and to devise adequate methods of pub- 
lishing supplements to it. 


American Imprints Inventory 


The principal effort of the Union Catalog 
Division with respect to the American Im- 
prints Inventory file has been the editing 
of the Philadelphia imprints slips for the 
period 1790-99 through the letter ‘“‘H’’, for 
delivery to John Alden of the Georgetown 
University Library. Mr. Alden is prepar- 
ing a bibliography of Pennsylvania im- 
prints through 1800. 

Approximately 50,000 sheets containing 
four entries each were found to be uncut. 
These have now been trimmed and the en- 
tries distributed by State and city. As soon 
as they can be arranged chronologically 
within each city, all the American Imprints 
Inventory entries will be available for con- 
sultation for the first time. During the 
year the Watkinson Library of Hartford, 
Connecticut, contributed 120 entries for 
the file which at the close of the year 
contained some 7,000,000 slips. 
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More than 80 bibliographies or check- 
lists have been published in the past 15 
years in the field of the American Imprints 
Inventory, but they cover less than 10 per- 
cent of the works published in the period 
covered. This past year the Rev. J. J. 
Kortendick, Director of the Library Science 
Department, the Catholic University of 
America, arranged to have a number of 
his graduate students compile checklists 
from the Inventory files as a requirement 
for graduation. A copy of each checklist 
produced will be deposited in the Library 
of Congress. 

Several important bibliographies of 
American imprints were published during 
fiscal 1950. Slips were supplied by the 
Union Catalog Division for two of them: 
“German Printing in Maryland, a Check 
List, 1768-1950,” by Felix Reichmann, 
Assistant Director of Cornell University 
Library, published in the Annual Report for 
1949 of the Society for the History of the 
Germans in Maryland; and Petersburg Im- 
prints, 1786-1876, edited by Edward A. 
Wyatt IV and published by the Virginia 
State Library, as No. 9 of the Virginia 
Imprints Series. Two checklists were 
based on American Imprints Inventory 
records available to the compilers in other 
places. They are: Oregon Imprints, 1847- 
1870, by D. GC. McMurtrie, and published 
posthumously by the University of Oregon 
Press, with Albert H. Allen completing 
the work; and Rhode Island Imprints, 1727- 
1800, compiled by John Alden and pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America with the 
cooperation of the Library of Congress 
and the Newberry Library. 


Central Catalog of Slavic Translations 
and Abstracts 


On the recommendation of a Symposium 
on Translations held under the auspices 
of the Research and Development Board, 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Re- 
search and Development had requested 


the Library of Congress to institute a 
central catalog of English translations and 
abstracts of Slavic publications and docu- 
ments, which had been prepared in various 
Federal agencies. The Library of Con- 
gress accordingly has undertaken to estab- 
lish such a catalog and to provide service 
on it for an experimental period. In April 
a circular letter describing the project and 
requesting cooperation was sent to 45 or- 
ganizations. Ata later date 40 more were 
circularized by the Special Committee on 
Technical Information of the Research 
and Development Board. By the close of 
fiscal year 1950, only 130 cards had been 
received from four agencies. Service on 
the catalog has been extended to other 
than governmental inquirers and a few 
requests for information from private cor- 
porations have been answered. 


Microfilm Clearing House 


As one of the essential steps toward the 
development of a planned and coordi- 
nated program of long-run microfilming, 
the Association of Research Libraries had 
seen the necessity for a clearinghouse of 
information on current and contemplated 
microfilming projects, and had urged the 
Library to establish such a service. Early 
in fiscal 1950, questionnaires were distrib- 
uted to the members of the Association 
soliciting information on microfilming 
projects in which they were engaged and 
information was received involving projects 
for the filming of 234 newspapers and 63 
serials. Revised questionnaires and report- 
ing forms for newspapers, serials, and man- 
uscripts had been prepared by the end of 
the year and plans called for soliciting 
information from a greatly expanded list 
of institutions and for the publication of 
a newsletter from time to time which 
would report findings. 


Checklist of Certain Periodicals 


This comprehensive list of American 
library holdings of scientific and technical 
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periodicals published during the years 
1939—46 in the nations of Europe and Asia 
which were involved in the Second World 
War was increased substantially last year 
by the receipt of 1,683 entries from other 
institutions. The total number of titles 
in the list approximates 3,000. 


Auxiliary Union Catalogs 


Although nearly 29,000 cards were sent 
to the Slavic Union Catalog this past year, 
the cancellation of nearly 27,000 duplicate 
entries left a net addition of only 2,000. 
This Catalog is now estimated to contain 
approximately 225,000 cards. 

A total of 4,300 cards were added to the 
Hebrew Union Catalog and its contents 
reached 60,000 by the end of the year. 

The size of the Japanese Union Catalog 
decreased very slightly as the result of a 
higher number of cancellations than of 
additions. Its contents are estimated at 
38,500 cards. The Chinese Union Cat- 
alog increased from 1,291 entries to 1,884. 


Administration of the Union Catalog 

Division 

With the exception of the month of July 
when Dr. Downs served as Acting Chief 
of the Division, Hugo Hespen, Editor 
of the National Union Catalog, continued 
to superintend the.affairs of the Division 
until October. In that month Seymour 
Lubetzky, Chief of the Catalog Mainte- 
nance Division was made Chief of the 
Union Catalog Division as well on the 
sound theory that this would lead to econ- 
omies and to improvement in manage- 
ment and planning, since the functions of 
the two Divisions are comparable. In 
March, C. Dake Gull returned to the 
Library as Deputy Chief of the Division. 


Binding and Repair of Materials 


The Library has in its collections more 
than 8,000,000 books, an even greater num- 
ber of manuscripts, millions of newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, maps, prints and 


other perishable items composed of cloth, 
ink, thread, leather, glue and paper, all 
perishable and subject to the malignant in- 
fluence of climate, dust and the traumata 
and wear of use. A very large percentage 
of its materials have now attained an ad- 
vanced age which is reflected in their 
physical condition. Moreover, the publica- 
tions of governments, universities, learned 
organizations, in short, the non-trade pub- 
lications of this and other countries reach 
the Library unbound and must be supplied 
with covers before they can be placed on 
the shelves. Furthermore, the exigencies 
of controlling periodicals require that they 
be kept together in volumes and to achieve 
this end they must be bound. 

Geriatric measures in libraries are expen- 
sive, whether they involve laced or cased 
binding in buckram, the anointing of 
leather bindings with oil, the cleaning and 
restoring of maps, or the preservation of 
manuscripts by bathing them in alkaline 
solutions and laminating them with sheets 
of acetate under pressure. And the willing 
and skillful agents of the Government 
Printing Office who undertake to preserve 
and restore these materials are limited in 
their efforts by the size of the Library’s ap- 
propriation for such work. A further limi- 
tation derives from the fact that records 
must be kept of materials removed from 
circulation for binding, that instructions 
must be given the Bindery on format and 
lettering, and finally that issues of periodi- 
cals and other serial publications must be 
collated and checked. 

This year the Binding Division sent 
64,948 volumes to the Bindery, an 11.3 
percent increase over the number for the 
previous year, made possible by improve- 
ment of techniques and an increase in 
the staff of the Bindery which the Govern- 
ment Printing Office maintains in the 
Library’s Annex. Included in this total 
were 23,423 volumes of new binding and 
11,706 volumes of rebinding in full buck- 
ram, 26,199 volumes to be quarter-bound; 
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3,318 volumes of newspapers, and 302 vol- 
umes of Copyright records. In addition 
23,887 pamphlets were sent forward to be 
fastened into Gaylord covers. ‘The Bindery 
completed and returned 64,475 volumes. 
A total of 40,711 maps were mounted and 
conditioned as compared with 36,974 in 
1949, 42,591 manuscripts were repaired 
as were 5,128 pages of printed books. 
This represents a decrease of 18,616 
items from the total in the preceding 
year. The number of prints and photo- 
graphs repaired and preserved totaled 
17,012, an increase of 6,170 pieces. More 
than 5,000 rare books were repaired and 
cleaned, and restorative measures were 
applied to 2,396 volumes of newspapers 
as well as some 5,937 other books. 

In June 1949, there was a backlog of 
37,000 volumes in the Bindery. That 
number was reduced to 8,000 by May 
1950, and short-cuts had to be taken in 
the preparation and recording of materials 
for binding to keep an adequate cushion 
of work for the binders. 

Improvements in working procedures 
instituted by the Bindery include assembly- 
line procedures, use of pre-cut stock, the 
élite style of cased binding, use of case- 
making gaugesand gluing machines. Last 
year on the recommendation of the Bind- 
ing Division, the Government Printing 
Office continued its experimentation with 
the use of machine cast slugs as a substitute 
for handset brass type in stamping the 
lettering on books. At the end of the 
fiscal year an Intertype machine had been 
installed in the Annex to begin utilizing 
this process. 

Experiments have likewise gone forward 
with the process invented by W. J. 
Barrow, of Richmond, Va., for picking up 
the print from deteriorated paper and 
transferring it to new paper. Nineteen 
volumes were sent to Mr. Barrow in April 
for processing. They were returned in 
May and a further shipment of ten volumes 
was made in June. The results have been 


satisfactory. ‘Through application of this 
technique some valuable books have been 
restored which were not restorable by any 
other method. The use of the print trans- 
fer technique is at present restricted to 
materials which have not previously been 
repaired. It is to be hoped that the proc- 
ess may be developed to permit the transfer 
of print from any page. 


Card Distribution 


In the past 48 years the Library of 
Congress card service has distributed more 
than three quarters of a billion cards and 
has turned over to the Treasury almost 
$10,000,000 in receipts. But the magni- 
tude of these figures is insignificant in 
consideration of the réle of this central 
agency in the American library system, 
the economy which other libraries have 
been able to effect as a result of its opera- 
tions and the standardizing effect which 
its work has exerted on the work of other 
bibliothecal institutions in efforts to impose 
controls on the products of the printing 
presses of the world. 

It is appropriate this Sesquicentennial 
year to deal in round figures and it is 
gratifying to report that the Card Divi- 
sion’s gross receipts for the past fiscal year 
for the first time exceeded $1,000,000. 
Total cards sold declined slightly from 
21,639,252 in 1949, to 21,594,989 as did 
the total of cards distributed on other than 
a sales basis: from 4,003,484 to 3,389,105. 
In keeping with the present policy of 
reducing the inventory as much as possible, 
the total number of cards added to stock 
was decreased from 8,206,928 in 1949 to 
2,292,246 last year. New subscribers, 288 
in number, raised the estimated total of 
active subscribers to almost 9,000. Cards 
were printed for 99,402 new titles including 
12,328 Chinese and Japanese publications 
as compared with 78,301 in 1949, and 
cards were reprinted for only 90,836 titles 
as compared with 118,397 the previous 
year. 
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Subscriptions for The Library of Congress 
Author Catalog, which had reached a high 
in 1949, of 678 for all issues, 102 for 
monthly and quarterly issues only and 130 
for the annual volume only, declined to 
637, 86, and 116, respectively. Revenue 
from sales of the Catalog declined from 
$77,620 to $73,670, partly as a result of 
an unsuccessful effort to increase subscrip- 
tions for second copies by reducing the 
price of additional subscriptions. 

Sales of near-print publications issued by 
the Library totaled 6,783 and brought in 
the sum of $5,686.79. 


Catalog Cards for Japanese and Chinese 
Matervals 


As of July 1, 1949, the Library began 
the reproduction of cards by photo-offset 
for books in Chinese and Japanese cur- 
rently cataloged by its own Orientalia 
Division and by the following cooperating 
libraries: 

University of Chicago 

Columbia University 

Harvard University 

University of Michigan 

University of Washington 

Yale University 
These cards are sold only by subscription 
for either the Chinese or Japanese series, 
or both, at the price of three cents per 
card. ‘To date there are eight subscribers; 
two receive only the Japanese, two others 
only the Chinese, and four subscribers re- 
ceive both. Cards were reproduced this 
past year for a total of 12,238 works, 
evenly divided between the two languages. 


Veterans Administration Phonograph 


Records 


The project undertaken in fiscal year 
1949 under the terms of which the Library 
cataloged musical transcriptions issued to 
Veterans Administration hospitals had to 
be terminated in October when the Vet- 
erans Administration sent word that it 
had no funds to continue the work. Dur- 


ing the existence of the project nearly 
6,000 musical recordings were cataloged 
and the Card Division distributed approx- 
imately two and a half million printed 
cards to 120 Veterans’ hospitals at a total 
cost of $34,108, transferred to the Library 
by the Veterans Administration. Of this 
amount, $15,815 was expended for cata- 
loging, distribution and administration. 
The cost of printing the cards totaled 
$18,293. 


Card Division Operations 


Over the course of its existence the Card 
Division has developed an efficient opera- 
tion. During the past year the average 
card order was filled within four or five 
days after receipt by the Division. At no 
time did the schedule involve a delay of 
more than seven days. Hardly a single 
complaint regarding service was received; 
a marked contrast with former years when 
the number of complaints was so great as 
to make necessary replies by form letter. 

One of the major objectives of the Divi- 
sion has been a reduction of the stock of 
cards. Until recently the annual increase 
in stock had been as high as 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 cards. Realizing that this 
rate of growth would make necessary large 
annual expenditures for steel cases and 
trays, require more space for storage than 
is available and slow down the work of 
filling orders, measures have been taken 
in the past two years to remedy the situa- 
tion. The first step was to estimate more 
conservatively the edition of cards needed. 
This alone has reduced the annual net gain 
in card stock to approximately 2,000,000. 
Second, two new positions have been 
established for the sole purpose of examin- 
ing the stock from the earliest year of card 
printing and discarding that portion for 
which there can be no accurate determina- 
tion of future sales. To date 21,145 trays 
of cards (216,913 entries) have been exam- 
ined resulting in a saving of 12,740 trays 
and 91 cases. The stock reserve has been 
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diminished by 11,791,900 cards. Present 
plans anticipate the reduction of card 
stock in five years to less than 100,000,000 
cards, from its present total of 159,452,243. 
A third step was taken when it was decided 
that, effective August 1, 1949, no card 
would be reprinted when stock was ex- 
hausted unless at least five orders could be 
confidently anticipated. Since that time 
decisions have been made not to reprint 
32,927 titles for which stock had been 
exhausted. The order slip in such cases 
is stamped to inform the subscriber that 
he may purchase a photostatic copy of the 
“out-of-print” card and as a result, 6,109 
orders have been returned for photostats. 
Although relatively few sales were lost, a 
considerable saving in reprinting cost has 
been realized. 


Still another step to control the growth 
of the card stock was the production of 
duplimat stencils for all cards printed since 
January 1, 1949. There are now available 
approximately half a million stencils. Dur- 
ing the past year 7,499 of these were used 
to satisfy 8,458 card orders for a total of 
65,340 copies. Approximately 275,000 ex- 
tra cards were reproduced from selected 
titles in this group of stencils and were 
added to stock. 


A significant aspect of the activity, in 
addition to savings in reprinting costs, is 
the fact that the 8,458 orders which for- 
merly would have been labeled ‘‘delayed 
orders” were included in the regular order 
shipments without delay. It is the aim of 
the Division to treat all ‘‘out-of-print”’ 
cards in this manner and thus practically 
eliminate the ‘‘orders holding”’ file. 


Acceleration of Printing of Cards for 
Current Titles 


Because the Library of Congress had not 
yet received copies of recently published 
books for which card orders were antic- 
ipated, a total of 760 books were purchased 
this year at a cost of $2,369.10. An addi- 


tional 3,759 books were lent to the Division 
by the United States Quarterly Book Review 
and by the Veterans Administration for 
the purpose of checking against the Divi- 
sion’s catalog. Of this number, 1,640 
books not yet received for the Library’s 
collections were processed for printed 
cards. Investigation revealed that printed 
cards were available for these titles from 
6 to 8 weeks earlier on the average than 
would have been the case had the Library 
waited for them to arrive as copyright 
deposits. 


Depository Catalogs 


In the Information Bulletin of February 
8-14, 1949, the Library announced its will- 
ingness to supply depository sets of its cat- 
alog cards to certain institutional catalogs 
which are performing, in large measure, 
the same bibliographic service as are the 
existing regional union catalogs. Applica- 
tions were received from 11 libraries be- 
fore the end of fiscal year 1949 and were 
submitted to the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Resources of American 
Libraries for recommendation. In the 
Information Bulletin of October 18-24, 1949, 
it was announced, in keeping with the 
advice of the Board, that the applications 
of the following institutions had been 
approved: 

University of California Library, Berkeley 
Cleveland Public Library 
Harvard College Library 
University of Michigan, General Library 
New York State Library 


University of Texas Library 
Yale University Library 


Shipments of cards to these libraries began 
on November 1, 1949, and a credit was 
made on the books of the Card Division to 
the account of those successful applicants 
which had continued to purchase Library 
of Congress cards in order to maintain their 
depository catalogs after the suspension of 
free depository card distribution on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. 
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Organization of Special Materials 


The resources of the Processing Depart- 
ment are devoted primarily to the cata- 
loging of books and music and certain 
publications in some of the Oriental 
languages. There follows a brief sum- 
mary of the work accomplished during the 
last year by other branches of the Library 
in organizing materials for use. 


The Rare Books Division cataloged 7,155 
works with varying degree of thorough- 
ness. In addition, it cataloged, 4,000 
broadsides which had been transferred 
from the Manuscripts Division and checked 
the Library’s holdings represented in the 
first volume of Charles Evans’ American 
Bibliography covering the period 1639- 
1729. Cataloging of the broadsides re- 
sulted in the addition of 1,778 cards to 
the Division’s dictionary catalog. Check- 
ing the first volume of Evans’ record re- 
vealed that the Library has 279 items in 
original form and 273 photostat reproduc- 
tions of the 3,244 publications listed in that 
volume. Moreover, it was learned, that 
the Library possesses 101 works in original 
form and 68 photostat reproductions which 
are not entered in Evans’ register. 

The Microfilm Reading Room cata- 
loged 2,005 texts, thus adding more than 
30,000 cards and bringing the total en- 
tries to approximately 118,000. 


For purposes of processing and control 
most maps and charts may be grouped 
into three categories: (a) General and 
miscellaneous maps, each title of which 
is an entity. Such maps may include 
every possible division or subdivision of 
the world and may deal with any subject; 
(b) ‘Set? maps which cover large and 
medium scale maps in series usually issued 
by some official government cartographic 
agency. Each map sheet of a set consists 
of an arbitrary segment of the whole area 
mapped. Each sheet bears its own identi- 
fying name or number but all are collec- 
tively identified by a common series and 


scale designation; (c) Maps and charts in 
series with identifying serial numbers and 
dates assigned by the issuing agency, e¢. g. 
hydrographic charts and weather maps. 

Under ideal conditions each general 
map should be cataloged with appropriate 
area, subject, and authority cards. How- 
ever, cataloging cannot be undertaken for 
most maps. Instead they are titled, that 
is to say, inserted in a manila paper folder 
upon which the map title, authority, sub- 
ject, date, scale and other information 
are inscribed. During 1950 some 9,000 
maps were so titled, a 10 percent decrease 
from the previous year. In addition, more 
than 5,000 hydrographic charts were 
titled. 

Maps deposited for copyright comprise 
the largest group of general maps which 
receive full cataloging treatment. Descrip- 
tive cataloging of these is performed in the 
Copyright Cataloging Division, but classi- 
fication and subject headings are added 
in the Processing Section of the Map 
Division. Some 490 copyright maps were 
cataloged during the year, approximately 
the same number as in the preceding year. 
Selected non-copyright maps which are 
judged to have general library interest 
receive descriptive and subject cataloging 
in the Map Division and for these catalog 
cards are printed and sold. This full 
treatment was given to 193 maps. 

Because they are so detailed and because 
of their completeness of coverage, set maps 
constitute one of the most useful groups in 
the map collections. Set maps are ar- 
ranged and filed numerically by sheet 
number or alphabetically by sheet name. 
Holdings are indicated by marking the 
proper squares on an index map. Shelf- 
lists giving sheet name and publication 
dates of various editions provide additional 
control and are prepared when time per- 
mits. As a final step the set is cataloged 
and classified and the classification number 
entered on each map sheet. During the 
past year 27,854 sheets of set maps were 
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arranged; of these 25,000 were filed. Shelf- 
listing was completed for 10,300 sheets 
and coverage was indicated on index maps 
for 10,500 sheets. Classification was in- 
scribed on more than 4,000 sheets. Dur- 
ing the past year 413 atlases and 666 
volumes were processed. ‘There still exists 
a cataloging arrearage of approximately 
500 atlases. New maps filed totaled 14,330 
and 28,970 were shifted and rearranged. 
Considerable time was spent in the ex- 
pansion and editing of the map and atlas 
classification schedules for publication as 
part of the revised G schedule. 

Elsewhere in this chapter the cooperative 
card printing enterprise for works in Chi- 
nese and Japanese characters is discussed 
in some detail. Apart from this advance 
in the control of materials in Far Eastern 
languages, it may be reported that the 
Japanese Section of the Orientalia Division 
cataloged 1,881 titles and the Chinese 
Section 4,350. 

The Near East Section made consider- 
able progress in reducing the arrearage of 
unsorted materials and the completion of 
three-fifths of the work of providing pre- 
liminary cataloging for the Mansuri Col- 
lection of books on the Koran, Islamic 
law and Arabic literature. ‘The Near East 
Reference Catalog, it is expected, will be 
completed during the ensuing year. De- 
signed to cover not only books in the 
languages of the area but also all items in 
the Library relating to the Near East in 
other languages, the catalog at present 
contains preliminary cards for most of the 
publications in Arabic in the custody of 
the Section and printed Library of Con- 
gress cards for all publications relating to 
the Near East received by the Library 
since 1945. 

The Manuscripts Division, continuing to 
apply its simplified method of accessioning 
instituted in the preceding year, recorded 
103 current accessions during fiscal 1950 
and assigned accession numbers to 1,054 
acquisitions of previous years which had 


been inadequately controlled. In addition 
it developed a satisfactory system for re- 
porting additions to the holdings of the 
Division. The achievement of having 
transferred more than 3,000,000 manu- 
script pieces to some 7,500 containers in 
1949 was not duplicated this past year, 
primarily because no such large amount 
of preliminary packing and_ shelving 
was necessary. However, approximately 
1,000,000 pieces were encased and shelved 
during 1950, including all current acqui- 
sitions of any considerable size and most 
of the remaining backlog. 

As a rule only the most obvious arrange- 
ment of manuscripts and the elimination 
of unwanted material is feasible in ad- 
vance of, or in connection with, the first 
packing and shelving. Occasionally, how- 
ever, more can be done at that stage. The 
records of the League of Women Voters, 
for example, are being reduced from ap- 
proximately 250,000 pieces to 150,000, 
and the residue is receiving considerable 
rearrangement at the hands of the repre- 
sentative of the League, Dr. Louise M. 
Young. This work is about half com- 
pleted. Some 100,000 pieces of the Evelyn 
Walsh McLean papers have been sorted. 
Roughly one-fourth of the 120,000 pieces 
of the records of the Dictionary of Amer- 
wcan Buography have been selected and 
encased. ‘The Thomas J. Walsh papers 
(200,000 pieces) received some years ago 
and partially boxed, were given an im- 
proved arrangement. Part of the Josephus 
Daniels papers were reduced in bulk to 
approximately one-half of the original 
90,000 pieces, and arrangement of the 
correspondence of Josephus Daniels with 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was perfected. 

No new indexing projects were under- 
taken during the past year but some prog- 
ress was made on a few such projects 
initiated earlier. Approximately 1,100 
cards were filed in the index to Lincoln 
documents in various depositories. Part 
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of the John G. Nicolay papers were in- 
dexed. For the Frederick L. Olmsted 
papers about 5,000 index cards were made 
and filed, and some 4,000 index cards for 
the Oscar S. Straus papers, made through 
the generosity of the Oscar S. Straus 
Memorial Association, were arranged. A 
select list of published descriptions of, or 
finding aids to, material in the custody of 
the Manuscripts Division, together with 
a list of the more important groups of 
papers for which extensive unpublished 
finding aids (indexes or calendars) are 
available, has been compiled for eventual 
publication. 

Although the descriptive cataloging of 
law books is undertaken by the Processing 
Department, the Law Library completes 
the shelflisting of some of the books in- 
tended for addition to its collection. In 
fiscal year 1950 the Law Library shelflisted 
9,731 works in 24,554 volumes, a very sub- 
stantial increase over the preceding year. 
This was due, in part, to the existence of 
the Index-Digest Project which, in working 
with the foreign law of Eastern Europe, 
found it necessary, to shelflist a consider- 
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able volume of the material. The Latin 
American Law Section recorded 10,778 
issues of Latin American official gazettes 
as contrasted with 6,762 in the preceding 
year. 

The Cataloging Division of the Copy- 
right Office is required by statute to cat- 
alog all forms of material deposited as a 
condition precedent to registration. In the 
past fiscal year, this Division supplied de- 
scriptive cataloging copy for approxi- 
mately 12,500 books, 900 volumes and 
pieces of music, 500 maps and 200 drama- 
tic compositions. It also supplied proc- 
essed cards to several of the Library’s spe- 
cial catalogs for some 16,400 pieces of 
music, 2,400 maps and works of art, and 
650 pamphlets. The total number of 
printed and’ processed cards thus supplied 
to the Library’s catalogs totaled 33,440. 
The Division also prepared 117,347 addi- 
tional entries for the Copyright Office’s 
card catalogs. 

During 1950 the Division for the Blind 
cataloged 1,106 volumes embossed in 
Braille, 75 volumes in Moon type and 805 
talking books (sound transcriptions). 


Chapter VI 


External Relations 


Introduction 


HE Library of Congress was “‘the 

first office of the Federal Govern- 

ment seriously to participate in the 
promotion of international cultural rela- 
tions.” Since 1840, when, by Joint Reso- 
lution of the Congress, the Librarian was 
authorized to exchange duplicates for other 
‘‘books or works,” this activity has steadily 
increased in importance and result. It is 
interesting, however, to recall that from 
that beginning, more than a century ago, 
the Congress had so firm and clear a rec- 
ognition of the implications. ‘“The past 
and passing history of this Government, as 
imbodied in its public documents,” neces- 
sarily produced, according to the Commit- 
tee report, ‘“‘the annual publication of 
many volumes, containing the most au- 
thentic and exact account of the progress 
of national events, and the working of our 
political machine.”’ Here was a potential 
medium of communication because “‘to 
the intense and enlightened curiosity of 
the world” were “‘thus exhibited, at each 
step of the process, the new and great 
experiments,’” America was making, “‘the 
accurate knowledge of which by foreign 
nations” might well “‘subserve our interest 
and promote a favorable estimate of our 
institutions.” It was, at the same time, 
desirable that ‘“‘we should have the means, 
within the reach of Congress, of as minute 
a knowledge as authentic records” might 
“furnish in regard to foreign Govern- 
ments.” 

That the Library of Congress has, in 
some measure, succeeded in fostering and 
advancing the intellectual intercourse of 
peoples was evident in the hundreds of 
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messages received throughout its Sesqui- 
centennial year from colleagues, learned 
institutions and academies throughout the 
world. From Leiden, for example, came 
this word: 


International Federation of Library 
Associations pays homage to the efficient 
literary instrument of the Congress,” to 
the unrivalled national library of the 
United States, to the pioneer in library 
development, to the world’s greatest well 
of knowledge. 


The University of London, not unmind- 
ful of an episode in the War of 1812, ex- 
pressed the opinion: 


It might indeed, in some ways be serv- 
iceable if historical recollection became 
wayward in recalling those now incon- 
ceivable actions that led to the destruction 
of the Library and of its three thousand 
volumes in 1814. Let this unhappy 
memory from the past now impress upon 
us all that the present warmth of our 
international relationships and the inti- 
macy of our academic exchanges are not 
something inevitable but have been won 
for us by singular good fortune and by 
the wisdom and clear-sightedness of our 
predecessors both in your country and 
in our own. 


In that growth of sympathy and under- 
standing your Library has played a most 
prominent and vital part. We like all 
other Universities have profited by the 
professional excellency of all that you 
have so willingly offered to scholars in 
other countries. We would recall your 
systems of classification which are known 
throughout the world and further those 
developments in the technical aids and 
services for which your great Library is 
so justly distinguished. Many of us in 
the University of London can further bear 
testimony to that consistent courtesy of all 
your many officers, which has given such 
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a happy and individual quality to your 
relationships with scholars everywhere. 

On this historic occasion we would, 
however, allow our minds finally to rest 
not upon these your varied excellences 
but upon the concepts and tradition upon 
which your Library and your country have 
been based. Your civilization like our own 
is founded upon a rule of law and we 
would recall that the Library of Congress 
was in the first instance a Library for such 
studies. From a civilization that rests 
upon law there can emerge the culture 
that is free to explore truth without any 
restriction, making the whole world of 
science and of the humanities its province. 
As a storehouse of the equipment for such 
bold and invigorating exploration your 
Library has become pre-eminent. Such 
a civilization must have as its lifeline the 
book and we would treasure in our mem- 
ory the symbol of the Library of Congress 
as the custodian of the book and of its 
free distribution to men so that they may 
develop and preserve the common heri- 
tage which we so much yalue. 


That the Library should be honored by 
felicitations from lands with which it shares 
tradition and purpose and allegiances of 
mind and spirit is less surprising, perhaps, 
than it is profoundly gratifying. Through- 
out the free world there is now, as there 
has always been, a unity of striving for that 
understanding which alone can elevate the 
condition of men. But there have been 
signs which might’ be interpreted as pene- 
trations of a fastness once assumed to be of 
iron. At Cracow, on March 13, 1950, 
Professor Doctor Aleksander Birkenmajer 
wrote: 

In my capacity, as Director of the 
Jagiellonian Library ...I send you in my 

* name and in the name of the staff the best 

wishes for the Library of Congress in the 
Day of its 150th anniversary. 

May the Library grow and work success- 
fully for the cultural development of the 
American people, the development of 
peaceful relations between the nations and 


the progress and advantage of the whole 
world. 


And at Belgrade, Dr. R. Michel, on 
April 6, 1950, found time to declare: “In 
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occasion of 150 years of the existence of the 
Library of Congress in the name of the 
Library of the Yugoslav Parliament I ex- 
press you best wishes and cordial congrat- 
ulations.” 


But it was not only in greetings from a 
confraternity that the Library’s coopera- 
tion with other nations was accorded heart- 
ening attention. In many capitals and 
metropolitan communities, the press and 
radio, with generous comment, related the 
Library’s story and its services, usually 
anonymous and frequently vicarious, to 
societies other than its own. 


For the Library of Congress is, in fact, 
ubiquitous. A universal collection has en- 
dowed it with universal opportunities and, 
within the limitations of its function, has 
admitted it to partnership in activities 
conducted far beyond the borders of the 
United States. Many of these have been 
recounted in earlier chapters of this Report: 
the microfilming expeditions to Jerusalem 
and Mount Sinai and Mexico; loans to 
institutions abroad; commissions to foreign 
composers; compilations and studies under- 
taken on contract in behalf of international 
organizations; the conclusion of exchange 
agreements with other governments; ex- 
hibitions prepared for display in several 
countries; joint essays in cataloging and 
classification; consultations with specialists 
on missions to the United States; etc., etc. 
But because some of the Library’s interests 
and energies and resources have been 
called upon for enterprises not satisfac- 
torily accommodated to assignment else- 
where in this document, it is necessary to 
provide for such collectanea of work with 
the international scholarly community, 
under the general heading of “External 
Relations.” 


UNESCO 


My own participation in external rela- 
tions continued to be active, particularly 
as regards work in connection with the 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

In late 1949 my appointment as a mem- 
ber of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO was renewed for a 
second period of three years. I am one 
of the ten members whom the Secretary 
of State is authorized to appoint from 
among the officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. At the same time my term of 
service on the Executive Committee of the 
Commission expired. In view of my mem- 
bership on the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, however, I am invited to attend 
the meetings of the Executive Committee. 
During the fiscal year the Commission 
held two meetings, one in September and 
another in April, both of them in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Executive Commit- 
tee held four meetings, also in Washington, 
D. C. ; 

During the year the Library Panel of 
which I am Chairman did not hold a 
meeting but on occasion IJ held informal 
consultations with some of its members. 

In December 1949, at the request of the 
Department of State, I made a trip to 
Hollywood to hold conferences with lead- 
ers in the motion picture industry with a 
view to interesting them in the production 
of films having a UNESCO theme or 
imbued with UNESCO ideals of teaching 
understanding among peoples. Miss 
Myrna Loy, later to become a member of 
the United States National Commission, 
and who also served on the United States 
delegations to the Fourth and Fifth Ses- 
sions of the General Conference, was help- 
ful in arranging my various contacts in 
Hollywood so that the best advantage 
could be taken of my time there. I was 
very happy to discover the existence of a 
wide and enthusiastic interest in the use of 
motion picture films of various kinds for 
the purposes of peace. 

I was privileged to serve on the United 
States delegations to the Fourth and Fifth 
Sessions of the General Conference of 


UNESCO, both of which fell within the 
fiscal year under review. It is expected 
that hereafter there will be only one ses- 
sion of the General Conference each fiscal 
year, usually in May or June. The Fourth 
Session was held in Paris in September and 
October and the Fifth during the period 
May 22 to June 16 was held in Florence, 
Italy. As a member of the delegations to 
these Conferences, I dealt with many parts 
of the UNESCO program but paid par- 
ticular attention to various issues concern- 
ing libraries, bibliographical controls, ex- 
changes of publications, the UNESCO 
Book Coupon scheme, the whole matter 
of copyright and other cultural and intel- 
lectual matters of concern to libraries and 
museums throughout the world. 

At the Fourth Session of the General 
Conference I was elected the American 
member of UNESCO’s 18-member Execu- 
tive Board for a term of 3 years beginning 
at the end of the Fourth Session itself and 
continuing through the close of the 
Seventh Session of the General Conference, 
that is until approximately June 1952. 
My membership on the Executive Board 
required me to go to Paris for its sessions 
in November 1949, in February 1950, and 
again for a three-day session in March 
1950. ‘The only other meeting of the Board 
during the fiscal year held, after my elec- 
tion thereto, was for one week immediately 
preceding the Fifth Session of the General 
Conference in Florence, Italy, and on 
occasion during the Session. These brief 
meetings of the Board are attended, of 
course, at the expense of UNESCO and 
the time required for them is taken as an- 
nual leave. 

On my return trip from the Conference 
at Florence I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to spend a day in Lisbon, Portugal, 
on business of the International Collo- 
quium on Luso-Brazilian Studies. There 
I found great interest in the forthcoming 
Colloquium and was greatly pleased to see 
the way in which this joint activity of the 
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Library of Congress and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, with the valuable cooperation and 
aid of the Department of State, was so en- 
thusiastically supported by the Portuguese 
Government and by Portuguese scholars 
and scholarly organizations. 

As the fiscal year began I was on the high 
seas, en route to Paris to attend the second 
meeting of UNESCO’s Committee of Ex- 
perts on Copyright. The first meeting of 
this Committee was held in 1947, but I 
did not participate in its work at that time. 
The second meeting took place from July 4 
to July 9 and resulted in a report and rec- 
ommendations calling for the next steps to 
be taken in UNESCO’s plan for the even- 
tual development of a treaty regulating 
international copyright relations which it 
was hoped might be universally adopted by 
the countries of the world. Mr. Arthur 
Fisher, Associate Register of Copyrights, 
attended this meeting as my advisor and 
was very helpful in the work of the Com- 
mittee as well as in assisting me with the 
preparation of the report on the session 
which fell to my lot as rapporteur. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
of Experts on Copyright were approved 
at the Fourth Session of the General Con- 
ference, and additional steps were taken 
before the end of the fiscal year to proceed 
further with this important task, including 
the scheduling of the third meeting of the 
Committee of Experts on Copyright to take 
place in Washington in October and 
November 1950. This last step in the 
work will be included in next year’s Re- 
port. Suffice it to say here that the results 
of the second meeting of the Committee of 
Experts and of the Fourth Session of the 
General Conference were followed closely 
and fully at meetings of the Copyright 
Panel of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, of which I served 
as Chairman. ‘The Panel’s work was par- 
ticularly important in assisting the De- 
partment of State to prepare a satisfactory 
reply to the UNESCO request for views 
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of governments on certain questions ad- 
dressed to members of UNESCO and 
other states as a result of the Committee 
of Experts’ work at its second meeting. 

I was privileged to attend the congress 
of United States and Mexican historians 
held early in September in Monterey, 
Mexico, in which Dr. Hanke took a leading 
part. 

In June 1950 Dr. Harold Spivacke, 
Chief of the Music Division, was elected 
by the National Music Council as its rep- 
resentative on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. He succeeded 
Dr. Howard Hanson and will serve as 
the music representative on the National 
Commission for a term of three years. 
Shortly after his appointment, Dr. Spi- 
vacke was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Activities of the National Com- 
mission. He continues as a member of 
the UNESCO Music Panel on which he 
has served since its inception. 


UNESCO’S Bibliographical Program 


The Library has continued, during the 
fiscal year, to participate as actively as its 
other engagements have permitted, in 
national and international discussions and 
activities directed toward the improve- 
ment of the means of bibliographic com- 
munication between the workers in the 
various disciplines. The disruptions re- 
sulting from the war as well as the accel- 
erated activity and the development of 
new methods of reporting the results of 
research which have stemmed from it, 
have combined to render existing methods 
of bibliographical control quite unsatisfac- 
tory, even to the extent of squandering 
national resources of research time and 
talent, and of endangering national safety. 

A number of national professional asso- 
ciations have undertaken specific inquiries 
and studies with respect to the bibliogra- 
phy of their particular disciplines. This 
interest has been reflected at the inter- 
national level by organizations such as the 
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international scientific unions and the in- 
ternational organizations in the social 
sciences and the humanities, as well as by 
the international governmental organiza- 
tions such as the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. Interest and activity 
in the general problems involved has, how- 
ever, been focused in UNESCO, and the 
Library of Congress has worked closely 
with UNESCO in the development of its 
plans in this area. 

Just prior to the opening of the fiscal 
year covered by this Report the Chief 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. Clapp, partici- 
pated in a conference called by UNESCO 
to consider the problems involved in re- 
porting research in the natural sciences 
through indexes and abstracts. The work 
of this International Conference on Science 
Abstracting, June 1949, has already pro- 
duced some beneficial results, especially 
with respect to bibliographical reporting 
in physics and engineering. While in the 
United States coordinated action has been 
slower to take effect than in certain other 
countries, there are prospects of further 
developments in the near future. 


In the more general area, UNESCO has 
had for several years from its General 
Conference a directive to cooperate with 
the Library of Congress and other national 
libraries as well as international organi- 
zations in a survey of bibliographical 
services, with a view to their improvement. 
In consequence, UNESCO placed a con- 
tract with the Library for the calendar 
year 1948 which resulted in a sample 
study (by Kathrine O. Murra of the 
staff of the General Reference and Bibli- 
ography Division) in the field of funda- 
mental education — a subject in which 
UNESCO had specific responsibilities of 
its own. The contract with the Library 
of Congress was renewed for the calendar 
year 1949 and resulted in the development 
of a report (by Mrs. Murra and Mr. 
Clapp) entitled Bibliographical Services: 
Their Present State and Possibilities of 


Improvement. This report was trans- 
lated by UNESCO into French and Span- 
ish and was distributed to working parties 
in nearly forty countries, some thirty of 
which prepared additional reports sum- 
marizing the present state of bibliograph- 
ical services in their countries, and making 
recommendations both for domestic im- 
provement and for improvements at the 
international level. These reports were 
all to be considered at an international 
conference on the improvement of bibli- 
ographic services to be held by UNESCO 
in November 1950. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation 


In recent years the Library’s participa- 
tion in international activities has neces- 
sarily extended beyond that commerce of 
ideas which has always been central to its 
work. 


This extension of its réle only reflects 
the broader and more intense concern of 
the people of the United States for their 
fellows. Our friendly but somewhat dis- 
tant neighbors of a decade or so ago have 
become allies in events upon the outcome 
of which, it is not too much to say, hangs 
the life or death of civilization. Hardly 
heard names of a generation ago — the 
Solomons, Burma, Morocco, Korea — 
have become theaters of incalculable im- 
portance to us. The United States has 
had pressed upon it a responsibility in 
world affairs completely different from 
any it had hitherto borne. 

As a part of this intensification of inter- 
national relations, the concern of the Gov- 
ernment itself has extended beyond the 
political aspects of American contacts with 
other nations to embrace the whole range 
of economic and cultural relations. This 
broader concern has been expressed in 
part since 1936 through the Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
established by the Department of State 
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and representing various agencies of the 
Government. The Committee has served 
as a medium through which other agen- 
cies, with the Department’s financial 
assistance, could participate in scientific 
and cultural programs abroad. Through 
the fiscal year 1948 by law, and in the two 
following fiscal years by~ limitation of 
funds, the work of the Committee has been 
limited to Latin America. 

With funds provided through the Com- 
mittee, the Library carried on during the 
past year a variety of special programs. Of 
perhaps principal importance was its His- 
panic Exchange Project, through which 
funds from the Department of State per- 
mitted an intensification of its normal ex- 
change activities. Thousands of books, 
pamphlets, journals, maps, photostats and 
other materials and nearly 200,000 Library 
of Congress cards were selected, procured, 
and dispatched to Latin American institu- 
tions to meet their specific needs. A special 
effort was made to encourage the develop- 
ment of librarianship in Latin America; 
priority was given to technical library ap- 
paratus and to institutions giving courses 
in library training. In all, exchanges were 
carried on with some 620 institutions. 
Moreover, the Library was enabled to pro- 
vide, through an office of Cooperative 
Studies in Library Science, for giving ad- 
vice and assistance to Latin American in- 
stitutions and librarians on a wide variety 
of professional problems. 

The Library received and distributed 
during the year Laurence J. Kipp’s study, 
The International Exchange of Publications, 
which had been previously prepared under 
a grant from the Department of State, and 
which helpfully analyzed the basic prob- 
lems confronted by the Government in this 
field. 

The Library was also enabled to continue 
its assistance to the development of libra- 
rianship in Cuba. It had previously aided 
in the preparation of plans for a new Na- 
tional Library Building, and in the devel- 
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opment of a program for the Ramén 
Guiteras Public Library in Matanzas 
which is to be established with funds be- 
queathed by an American citizen. The 
opportunity has been seized of making it a 
model public library. The Library of 
Congress has assisted by having a con- 
sultant visit Matanzas and by having two 
future members of its staff trained at the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Science. It was expected at the end of the 
year that this institution would soon open 
its doors. A third program looked toward 
the creation of a school of library science 
under the auspices of the Sociedad Econé- 
mica de los Amigos del Pais. Dra. Berta 
Becerra, Librarian of the Society and 
Director-to-be of the school, was brought 
to the United States for several months dur- 
ing the year to observe methods of library 
training. Dr. Jerrold Orne, Director of 
Libraries, Washington University Libraries, 
was then sent to Havana for 2 months to 
assist Dra. Becerra in the actual planning 
of the curriculum, procurement of teaching 
materials, and selection of the faculty. On 
the basis of Dr. Orne’s aid, the school was 
ready to hold its first class shortly after the 
close of the year. The Library of Congress 
had, moreover, made arrangements to sup- 
ply one member of the faculty for several 
months and to award an internship to the 
highest ranking student in the first gradu- 
ating class. 


“Point £? Program 


An opportunity for a much larger pro- 
gram to aid the international flow of 
knowledge, and one aimed more directly 
at meeting the specific economic needs of 
underdeveloped areas was opened by the 
now famous “‘Point 4” of American foreign 
policy as enunciated by the President in 
his inaugural address in January 1949. 
More than a year and a half were to elapse 
before funds would be appropriated to 
make possible a beginning for the execu- 
tion of this new program, and during the 
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year under review it was possible only to 
proceed as far as the refinement of plans. 
It seemed clear to the administration of 
the Library that in the long run the 
“Point 4” Program must, almost by defi- 
nition, be educational in nature, and that 
its permanent success would inevitably 
depend upon the creation in each under- 
developed country of a generation of its 
own experts capable of continuing and 
extending the limited beginnings which 
might be made by borrowed specialists. 
This would mean that in the long run 
major attention would have to be given to 
establishing and strengthening the basic 
instruments of education, including, of 
course, libraries and especially those of 
medical, agricultural, and technological 
institutions. It was also evident that the 
resources and experts available for the 
“Point 4 Program were so lamentably 
inadequate to the world-wide need for 
technical assistance that every possible 
means must be used to supplement and 
extend the work of the relatively few 
authorities who could be sent abroad, in- 
cluding the maximum possible use of 
printed and audio-visual materials and 
library techniques of disseminating them. 

The Library expressed these views to 
the responsible officers of the Department 
of State and endeavored to formulate gen- 
eral plans toward their effectuation, but 
it was not yet possible at the end of the 
year to foresee how soon or how fully 
those plans might be realized. 


Foreign Consultants 


A ‘Foreign Consultant’ program has 
been initiated in the Library. Relations 
with officers of other governments, insti- 
tutions and organizations abroad, and the 
proprietors of the foreign book-trade were, 
it was felt, reasonably satisfactory for pur- 
poses of acquisition. These did not, how- 
ever, provide adequate communication 
with, or information about, matters which 
are currently engaging the attention of 


scholars in other nations. The Foreign 
Consultant program was, in consequence 
and at the instance of the Library’s Euro- 
pean Affairs Division, designed to provide 
an inventory of contemporary intellectual 
life in the Consultant’s field of specializa- 
tion, and to secure for the Library a sur- 
vey which would report ‘“‘who is doing 
what and why.” It has been put into 
effect for Germany, by a grant for the 
purpose from the Oberlaender Trust, of 
Philadelphia. There the appointees are: 
Prof. Dr. Ernst Wilhelm Meyer, of 
Frankfurt, in the fields of political science 
and economics. 
Prof. Dr. Kurt Ueberreiter, of Berlin, 
in the fields of the natural sciences. 
Dr. Dolf Sternberger, of Heidelberg, in 
the fields of the social sciences. 

These distinguished men of learning have 
already submitted their first reports which 
have been published by the Library. The 
“pilot project”’ has demonstrated the val- 
ues inherent in the idea, for despite its 
primary purpose to bring to American 
scholars a knowledge of work in progress, 
this unique record of institutions and 
specialists has led to mutually helpful 
relations and to the discovery of new 
colleagues. 


Europe 


Miss Kathleen E. Clifford, of the De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division, returned to 
the Library in October 1949, after a year’s 
leave of absence. At the request of the 
Department of State she went to Lisbon 
in October 1948, as a Foreign Service 
Staff Officer, to establish an American 
Library, as a part of the cultural and 
informational program of the American 
Embassy. 

The Department of State provided an 
excellent selection of children’s books, as 
well as admirable collections of adult liter- 
ature; these were greatly appreciated by 
the young people of Lisbon. One Portu- 
guese professor remarked that to the best 
of his knowledge, this was the first time 
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that library work with children had been 
attempted in Portugal. Technical books, 
periodicals, fiction, books on travel in the 
United States were popular. The major- 
ity of the readers were Portuguese, but 
library members included also American, 
English, and other residents of Lisbon. 


The impact of such a library, even in its 
initial stages, was summed up by a Portu- 
guese journalist. The author reported that 
such a library showed that the United 
States is concerned far more with cultural 
matters than is generally recognized; that 
the library could serve as a model for some 
Portuguese libraries which have far greater 
collections, but insufficient organization. 
Finally, he suggested that the Portuguese 
should, in the service of their own interest, 
set up similar small libraries, composed 
of Portuguese books, in various world cap- 
itals. The flattery of imitation implies 
real approval. 

Dr. Lewis Hanke, Director of the His- 
panic Foundation, visited Spain from April 
10 to April 28, 1950; his principal purpose 
was to represent the Library at the Tenth 
Anniversary Meeting of the Consejo Supe- 
rior de Investigaciones Cientificas, the 
government-sponsored research council 
which stimulates or sponsors much of the 
scholarly research and _ publication of 
Spain. A number of visits were made in 
Madrid, Barcelona, and Seville on behalf 
of exchange arrangements, the most im- 
portant of which was the Executive agree- 
ment for the exchange of official publica- 
tions. 

To familiarize Spanish librarians with 
United States Government publications, 
arrangements were made for a large exhi- 
bition of these publications to be shown in 
several cities under the joint sponsorship 
of the Consejo Superior and the American 
Embassy. 

A beginning was made on the Hispanic 
Foundation’s program to record Spanish 
poets reading their own verse, and confer- 
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ences were held in Madrid and Seville with 
American and Spanish officials concerning 
projects to microfilm manuscript material 
in Spanish archives. Everywhere the op- 
portunity was taken to renew friendships 
with librarians, archivists, and scholars. 
In Barcelona, Madrid, and Seville talks 
were given in Spanish on the Library’s 
Sesquicentennial and on the Hispanic ac- 
tivities of the Library. 

In his capacity as Consultant to the De- 
partment of State, the Chief of the Libra- 
ry’s European Affairs Division, Dr. Harry 
J. Krould, was in Germany and Austria 
(as well as other parts of Western Europe) 
from June 7 to July 21, 1950. One of his 
important assignments was to assist mem- 
bers of the German Parliament in their ef- 
forts to establish a legislative reference 
service for the West German Republic. 
The creation of such a research organiza- 
tlon, as an instrument of the democratic 
process, had commended itself to represent- 
atives of the Bundestag who had visited 
the Library of Congress within recent 
months, and plans for its establishment 
were being matured without division along 
party lines. This unanimity resulted from 
the ready understanding of the impartial- 
ity and nonpartisanship of the scholarly 
work currently performed in behalf of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Dr. Krould, in addition, took part in 
successful conferences which had as their 
object the assignment to individual Ger- 
man libraries of responsibility for speciali- 
zation in certain specific fields of learning, 
along lines not dissimilar to the American 
“Farmington Plan,” in order that they 
might serve the interests of the entire 
German scholarly community rather than 
the more limited interests of a single 
university. [his apportionment of dis- 
ciplines will constitute an important con- 
tribution to the intellectual recovery of 
Germany. 
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Latin America 


The First Congress of Historians of 
Mexico and the United States met in 
Monterey, from September 4 to 9,1949, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Acade- 
mia de Ciencias Histéricas de Monterey, 
the American Historical Association, and 
the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia. This gathering attracted a large 
and representative group of scholars from 
both sides of the Rio Grande, and the 
principal papers elicited lively discussion. 
An interesting characteristic of the United 
States delegation was the attendance of 
non-Latin Americanists such as Merle E. 
Curti, Paul W. Gates and Edward Kirk- 
land. Gratifyingly, a number of younger 
historians from each country were present. 
Included in the Mexican delegation was 
Susana Uribe, Librarian of the Colegio de 
México, who has just completed an intern- 
ship in the Library of Congress. Also 
present was Dr. Mariano Picén-Salas, who 
subsequently served the Library of Con- 
gress for a three-week period in November 
as Consultant in Venezuelan Bibliography. 

I presented a paper on the Library’s 
policy of acquisitions in which I announced 
the principle that the Library of Congress 
would refrain from adding to its collec- 
tions material uniquely and more properly 
a part of the cultural patrimony of another 
nation. Also representing the Library of 
Congress were Dr. Lewis Hanke, Director 
of the Hispanic Foundation, and George 
Smisor, Head of the Library’s Microfilm- 
ing service in Mexico City. Mr. Smisor 
microfilmed the gazette of the State of 
Nuevo Leén while the Congress was in 
session, thereby affording delegates an 
opportunity to see a demonstration of this 
process. The Benjamin Franklin Library, 
of Mexico City, exhibited a selection of 
American books on Mexico published since 
1935, together with recent Mexican books 
on history. For both sections of the ex- 
hibit excellent catalogs had been prepared. 


The Congress was a stimulating and 
productive experiment in international co- 
operation. A report will be issued in due 
course. 

Dr. Max Bissainthe, Director of the 
National Library of Haiti, spent fifteen 
days in the Library where he provided 
expert advice on the development of the 
Haitian collections. His report contained 
an appraisal of the Library’s existing hold- 
ings, specific suggestions for acquisition of 
non-current and current materials, and 
recommendations for improvements in cat- 
alog entries for Haitian personal names. 

During a tour in July and August 1949, 
Dr. Werner B. Ellinger, of the Subject 
Cataloging Division, visited a number of 
Latin American law libraries (as well as 
a number of general libraries possessing 
distinguished collections of legal literature) 
in order to study their methods of cata- 
loging and classification, with special con- 


‘sideration Of their usefulness in the devel- 


opment of a law classification schedule at 
the Library of Congress. He spent some 
time in the national libraries of Peru, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil, the central 
and departmental libraries at universities 
in Lima, Santiago, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Recife, the 
congressional libraries of Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay, and several other govern- 
ment libraries, notably in Brazil. 

In addition to the technical information 
exchanged, the personal relations estab- 
lished with many colleagues proved val- 
uable and stimulating. A report of Dr. 
Ellinger’s observations was published in 
the May 1950 issue of the Law Library 
Journal. 

Mrs. Anne V. Gard, of the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, was on leave of ab- 
sence throughout the entire fiscal year, 
which she spent in Caracas, Venezuela, 
as “‘Bibliotecario Téchnico” at the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional and as Profesora at the 
Universidad Central. Her work for the 
national library consisted, for the most 
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part, of supervising cataloging and filing 
processes, but she devoted considerable 
attention to instructing the staff in cata- 
loging practice. The ‘‘Escuela de Bib- 
lioteconomia”’ was instituted as a part of 
the Universidad Central in 1949. Mrs. 
Gard was instrumental in developing the 
curriculum as well as in selecting the 
faculty, but her specific duties were the 
teaching of cataloging and classification. 

During the summer of 1949, Lucile M. 
Morsch, Chief of the Descriptive Cat- 
aloging Division, spent ten weeks visiting 
libraries in Latin America, under the aus- 
pices of the Department of State’s program 
of Cooperation with the Other American 
Republics. On this mission, she visited 
ninety-nine libraries in Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Puerto Rico, acquiring knowledge 
which would enable the Library of Con- 
gress more effectively to conduct its tech- 
nical processing of Latin American litera- 
ture and to discuss common problems of 
professional training, practices and stand- 
ards. (This was in pursuance of action 
taken at the Assembly of the Librarians 
of the Americas, sponsored by the Library 
of Congress in 1947.) With library leaders 
Miss Morsch conferred on such subjects 
as bibliographical organization, library 
administration, and the exchange of publi- 
cations and technical information. 

During the period September 12-24, 
1949, Dr. Ristow represented the Library 
at the First Consultation on Geography 
of the Pan American Institute of Geogra- 
phy and History at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Approximately 150 geographers, repre- 
senting 18 American States, were present. 
The organizational plan of the Consulta- 
tion included five committees, three round 
tables, several business and executive ses- 
sions, conferences, and tours. 

The Committee covered Physical, Bio, 
Human and Regional Geography, and 
the Teaching of Geography. ‘The first 
meeting of each group was devoted to sum- 
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marizing the activities in that field for each 
country. Dr. Ristow, as a member of the 
United States delegation, reported on 
Physical Geography in this country. Var- 
ious problems and ideas were discussed and 
debated at the second Committee meeting. 
The third and last gathering of each group 
was devoted to examining and receiving 
specific contributions, and to the formu- 
lation and presentation of proposals. 

Round table discussions were held on 
(a) colonization and immigration, with 
special reference to Latin America, and the 
part geographers can play in such pro- 
grams, (b) contributions of geographers to 
soil conservation, and (c) contributions of 
geographers to regional planning. These 
discussions were among the most spirited 
of the Consultation. 

The exchange of ideas, and the personal 
contacts between geographers of this hemi- 
sphere were advantageous and harmo- 
nious. The First Consultation on Geogra- 
phy of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History was from this 
point of view, a great success. 

Dr. Ristow met and talked with geogra- 
phers from most of the Latin American 
countries and established relations which 
should be of future value to the Library. 
Visits to the map library of the Conselho, 
to the Mapoteca of the Foreign Office, to 
the Instituto Geografico do Exército, and 
to the Arquivo Nacional, provided an 
opportunity for examining various methods 
of filing and handling maps. 

On the return trip from Rio de Janeiro, 
Dr. Ristow stopped in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Here he visited the Insular Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Puerto Rico Plan- 
ning, Zoning and Urbanizing Board. 
Largely through the efforts of the Planning 
Board, the Insular Interior Department 
and the United States Geological Survey, 
Puerto Rico is now the best mapped region 
in the Western Hemisphere. ‘Topographic 
sheets, .on the, scale of .1.:30,000 «are 
available for the entire Island. In addi- 
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tion, some 150 sheets (of a projected 230) 
of a preliminary 1:10,000 topographic 
map are now published. Arrangements 
were made to secure this series, as well as 
a number of maps of the Island and its 
cities, prepared in connection with studies 
of the Planning Board. 

Half a day was spent at the University of 
Puerto Rico, visiting the library and the 
geography department. 


The Orient 


In August and September 1949, Dr. 
Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Chief of the Japanese 
Section, visited Japan as a member of the 
United States Education Exchange Survey 
Group. This Group was organized by 
the Department of the Army at the request 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP). It was composed of 
five persons, each of whom was appointed 
for this special duty by the Department of 
the Army upon the nomination of one of 
the following organizations: the Depart- 
ment of State, the United States Office of 
Education, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils. Dr. Beal 
served as representative of this last 
mentioned body. 

His assignment was to study and report 
upon methods for conducting an effective 
program for the exchange of educational 
personnel between Japan and the United 
States. He found that such persons could 
be classified into three categories: 1. 
Students; 2. Teaching personnel; and 3. 
Research scholars, and observers. Educa- 
tional exchange was conceived to be a 
two-way affair; the group therefore studied 
the problems faced by Japanese in each of 
these categories coming from Japan to the 
United States, and by Americans of each 
category going to Japan. Dr. Beal’s in- 
dividual assignment was to study facilities 
for American research scholars in Japan, 
and problems which had to be solved 
before they could be admitted to that 


country. His recommendations were made 
in a report to SCAP. 

Recently the Division of International 
Motion Pictures in the United States In- 
formation Service of the Department of 
State requested Cecil Hobbs, the Library’s 
reference librarian for Southeast Asia, to 
review and evaluate the Burmese sound 
track of more than a dozen films which 
had been prepared for the use of the 
Information Service in Burma. Mr. 
Hobbs’ assignment involved listening to 
the films for the purpose of passing judg- 
ment on the enunciation of the commen- 
tator (usually a Burmese student presently 
in the United States) and on the intelli- 
gibility of the Burmese vocabulary to 
ordinary villagers. Many of the films 
were produced at the Walt Disney Studios 
in Hollywood. Some are in color, and 
are intended to impart the essentials of 
personal hygiene, the basic rules of public 
health and related safeguards to well- 
being. Others, in black and white, are 
documentaries on various aspects of the 
American way of life, as it is followed in 
various sections of the United States. 
Mr. Hobbs is presently reviewing and 
evaluating three Burmese scripts for these 
films which will be released during the 
coming year. 

Dr. T. L. Yuan, former Director of the 
National Library of Peiping, served the 
Library as Consultant in Chinese Litera- 
ture from March to September 1949. He 
prepared a descriptive catalog of Chinese 
rare books added to the collections of the 
Library of Congress since 1947. 


Voice of America 


The Voice of America has turned to the 
Library’s activities and special events for 
material to broadcast to other nations of 
the world. Representative of such uses 
during the last fiscal year were the fol- 
lowing: 

I was interviewed four times in connec- 
tion with the UNESCO program. 
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The Chief Assistant Librarian, Mr. 
Clapp, made a statement on a concert 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 

The Assistant Librarian, Mr. Mearns, 
was interviewed on the American charters 
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of freedom sent to Paris for the Human 
Rights Exhibit. 

The Chief of the Folklore Section, Dr. 
Emrich, was interviewed on the collec- 
tions in his charge. 


Chapter VII 


Adminstration, Finance, Personnel 


Recent Developments in the Freld of 
Administration 


HE administration of a staff of 2,000 
employees differs radically from the 
administration of a staff of 100. 
When the new library building was opened 
in 1897, there was no pressing need to 
recognize the administrative function in a 
way which became necessary later. Ac- 
cording to the 1896 testimony of Mr. 
Spofford before the Joint Committee on 
the Library, there were 42 employees in 
the Library, of whom 24 were assigned to 
the Copyright service while 18 performed 
regular library functions, but not a single 
employee (aside from the Librarian and 
his Assistant) held strictly administrative 
responsibilities. 


However, size is not the only factor in- 
volved in the recognition of the adminis- 
trative function. Developments both in 
business and in government have resulted 
in a growing specialization in this field. 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University described this process quite 
succinctly in an address before the annual 
meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation on December 28, 1949, when he 
predicted that ‘“‘the number of staff officers 
of an enterprise will continue to grow 
relative to the number of line officers. 
The rapid growth of staff relative to line 
has been one of the revolutionary changes 
in business methods during the last 50 
years. Indeed, prior to 1906, business 
had virtually no staff officers; it operated 
solely with line officers.” 

It might be thought that an agency 
such as the Library of Congress which 
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renders service primarily of a professional 
character would not be so much concerned 
with administrative processes and admin- 
istrative implications. Actually, it is pre- 
cisely because of its professional character 
that administration in the Library must be 
formalized and specialized. Agencies of 
the Federal Government are, by and 
large, generally concerned with adminis- 
trative operations by reason of their 
duties, and their day-to-day activities are 
modified by a high degree of conscious 
conformity with current developments in 
the fields of public administration and 
management. Among these, particular 
mention may be made of three: 


(1) Professional societies such as the 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, the Society for the Advancement of 
Management, and the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, all with active 
chapters in Washington, have had a grow- 
ing influence on governmental practice, 
and no little influence on the application 
of theory to techniques and procedures. 

(2) The Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch, known as the 
Hoover Commission, although directed 
(as its name implies) toward the organiza- 
tional structure and management of 
agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government, has had a tremendous im- 
pact and the Library has been sensitive 
to its work, perhaps in part, a result 
from direct participation in some of its 
undertakings. 

(3) Other developments (some of which 
have been related to the activities of the 
Hoover Commission, and some of which 
have antedated it) have likewise affected 
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the formulation of administrative policies 
and procedures in the Library. These 
have included: The President’s Manage- 
ment Improvement Program, initiated by 
Executive Order 10072 on July 29, 1949, 
and further implemented by appointment 
by the President of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Management Improvement; 
the authorization of management im- 
provement plans and systems of incentive 
awards in Title X of the Classification Act 
of 1949, approved October 28, 1949; the 
setting up of a Joint Program on Improve- 
ment of Accounting and Budgeting, spon- 
sored by the Comptroller General, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director 
of the Budget, which was first announced 
on October 28, 1948; and the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, approved on June 30, 1949 which 
established a new agency, the General 
Services Administration, and which has 
already resulted in significant progress in 
the fields of property management, prop- 
erty control and disposal, and records 
management. While these measures were 
directed primarily toward activities in the 
executive branch of the Government, the 
Library of Congress has made every effort 
to take advantage of them. 


The Expanding Role of the Administra- 
tive Department 


One of the last agencies of the Federal 
Government to do away with the old and 
familiar office of Chief Clerk, which grew 
up like Topsy because it was necessary for 
someone to relieve the agency head of 
miscellaneous clerical, fiscal, and house- 
keeping responsibilities, the Library of 
Congress found it desirable in 1940 to 
adopt a recommendation that an Ad- 
ministrative Department be established, 
along with a Processing and a Reference 
Department. The Administrative Depart- 
ment, according to Verner W. Clapp in 
his first report as Administrative Assistant 
and Director of the Administrative Depart- 
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ment, “‘was intended, therefore, to bring 
together those offices whose functions 
underlie and facilitate the operation of the 
Library as a library — the services var- 
iously described as fiscal, or as ‘housekeep- 
ing services.’ But it was recognized that 
this fiscal or ‘housekeeping’ function would 
fail — had indeed threatened to fail — to 
subserve the general purpose of the 
Library or to facilitate its genuine opera- 
tion, if it should play (as its name might 
imply) a merely passive role. . If such 
failures were to be avoided, the discharge 
of even a subservient, a ‘housekeeping’ 
function must be vigorous and active; it 
must have direction.” There was, in 
other words, a clear understanding of 
administration as an affirmatively ex- 
ercised function of the Library. This 
understanding has been further deepened 
with the passage of time. 

Following an interval (1943-46) when 
its duties were confided to the over- 
burdened Chief Assistant Librarian the 
Administrative Department was reconsti- 
tuted with the appointment in September 
1946 of a Director of Administration. 

Although the various fiscal and house- 
keeping offices, such as Personnel, Ac- 
counts, and Supply, were soon firmly 
established, one of the first needs was the 
strengthening of the Department’s direc- 
tion. While this could not be accom- 
plished at once, some remedial action has 
been taken during the four years or so 
which have elapsed. First came the ap- 
pointment on November 16, 1946, of an 
Assistant Director of Administration, who, 
in addition to being second in command, is 
responsible for the over-all budgetary and 
fiscal operations of the Library. Next 
came the assignment of the Director of 
Personnel as a general staff adviser on per- 
sonnel problems, policies and procedures, 
in addition to his service as the chief of a 
division. On January 8, 1948, the position 
of Keeper of the Collections was transferred 
from the Office of the Chief Assistant 
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Librarian to the Office of the Director of 
Administration, which placed the preserva- 
tion and security of the collections and the 
disposition and utilization of space, prop- 
erties, and facilities under the Adminis- 
trative Department. Finally, on January 
23, 1950, a Management Officer was 
designated and attached to the Office of 
the Director of Administration as a staff 
officer. 

Some tangible results of this strengthen- 
ing of staff functions have already mani- 
fested themselves as will be evident from 
the more detailed accounts appearing be- 
low. Over and above the strengthening 
of staff specialization, there has been a 
concomitant but somewhat counterbalanc- 
ing development. Specialization inevi- 
tably leads to separatism unless rigorously 
controlled. Positive steps were taken to 
reconcile and integrate the activities of the 
line and staff officers in the Library. 
The measures and devices adopted to 
bring about integration have been simple 
but effective. In the first place, the De- 
partment has been fully represented in the 
Librarian’s Conference; the Director of 
Administration, the Director of Personnel 
and the Management Officer are regular 
members, the Assistant Director of Ad- 
ministration participates at all sessions 
where matters in which he is directly con- 
cerned are brought up, and the Keeper is 
called in whenever the subject under dis- 
cussion is closely related to his sphere of 
responsibility. This is significant because 
it constitutes an acknowledgment of the 
fact that matters of policy and matters of 
administration are inseparable. 

However, precisely because Conference 
is limited in its deliberations to policy 
matters, it cannot well be concerned with 
those urgent and important routine prob- 
lems which require constant attention. 
To fill this gap, short daily sessions were 
instituted in February 1949, attended 
only by the Librarian, the Chief Assistant 
Librarian, and the Director of Adminis- 


tration; on Thursday mornings, two other 
Directors, the Directors of Reference and 
Processing, were called in. At these 
sessions, attention was given to current 
administrative problems. A great deal 
was accomplished by these meetings which 
supplemented, simplified and expedited 
communication, avoided costly break- 
downs, and ensured prompt solution of 
problems. 

On May 2, 1950 the decision was taken 
to extend these advantages by instituting a 
series of daily reporting sessions in each 
Department; these were further supple- 
mented by meetings three times a week at 
which the Department directors, the 
Chief Assistant Librarian and the Assistant 
Librarian reported to the Librarian. The 
purpose was to overcome “one of the 
greatest weaknesses still remaining in the 
Library administration,’ which concerned 
“the matter of communication promptly 
and in routine among the top officers of 
the Library, so that the Librarian and the 
Chief Assistant Librarian are informed 
fully and promptly concerning the daily 
activities, contacts, and problems of De- 
partment Directors, Division Chiefs, and 
other officers of the Library, and these 
officers are informed of the activities and 
thinking of the Librarian and the Chief 
Assistant Librarian.”? To coordinate with 
these meetings, the Librarian’s Conference 
was regularly scheduled to meet on the 
remaining two forenoons of the work week. 

Greater coordination and integration of 
line and staff operations were assured late 
in fiscal 1949 when a job description was 
prepared to cover the responsibilities of 
departmental administrative officers. 
Since then administrative officers of the 
Reference Department and the Legislative 
Reference Service have been appointed. 
Although the time has been too brief 
for satisfactory evaluation, there is reason 
to believe that the results so far obtained 
in a more decentralized administration 
have justified the expectations of them. 
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Their purpose was to bring fiscal, house- 
keeping, personnel, and related functions 
closer to operating programs. In addi- 
tion to the appointment of two depart- 
mental administrative officers, several 
other line officers of the Library have been 
designated to attend interdepartmental 
administrative officers’ meetings to discuss 
problems of mutual concern. 

It is gratifying to be able to report sub- 
stantial progress in the preparation and 
publication of manuals covering the pro- 
cedures and practices of the Library of 
Congress. This series, conceived as long 
ago as 1941, has matured as a result of 
visits of the Librarian’s Conference to the 
divisions and departments of the Library. 
Draft manuals have been prepared in ad- 
vance of divisional inspections and serve as 
a basis for the examination of operations 
and functions. After the tours, the drafts 
are revised and, with the approval of the 
Bibliography and Publications Committee 
and the Chief Assistant Librarian, are 
issued in multilith form. Although the 
manuals are written primartly for the use 
of the staff, copies have been available for 
purchase through the Card Division. A 
total of 17 manuals have now appeared; 
they are: No. 1, Stack and Reader Divi- 
sion; No. 2, Copyright Cataloging Division; 
No. 3, Subject Cataloging Division; No. 
4, Catalog Maintenance Division; No. 5, 
Binding Division; No. 6, Exchange and 
Gift Division; No. 7, Copyright Office 
(excluding the Copyright Cataloging Divi- 
sion); No. 8, Descriptive Cataloging Divi- 
sion; No. 9, Serials Division; No. 10, 
Legislative Reference Service; No. 11, 
Loan Division; No. 12, Hispanic Founda- 
tion; No. 13, Processing Department 
Office; No. 14, General Reference and 
Bibliography Division; No. 15, Map Divi- 
sion; No. 16, Music Division; No. 17, 
Manuscripts Division. 


Budget, Finance and Accounting 


As previously indicated, the Assistant 
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Director of Administration has devoted 
himself primarily to budgetary and fiscal 
matters. Following his appointment to 
the Library, his first assignment was the 
preparation of a series of internal bud- 
getary controls. As a preliminary step, 
it was necessary to establish and designate 
by number the authorized budgeted posi- 
tions in the Library. By the end of fiscal 
year 1950, all positions chargeable to ap- 
propriated funds and working funds and 
most of the positions chargeable to gift 
and trust funds had been numbered. At 
the same time, pay period salary budgets 
were set up for internal control of each 
salary appropriation or fund, with re- 
serves and other allowances provided for 
increases within grade, reallocations, ter- 
minal leave payments, night differential, 
overtime and holiday pay and other re- 
quirements. It would not have been pos- 
sible, with manpower available to the 
Director of Administration to accomplish 
this laborious and meticulous task, were 
it not for the assistance offered by the 
Tabulating Office, the Chief of which has 
been helpful and ingenious in the applica- 
tion of tabulating machinery to fiscal 
controls. 


THE PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


While effective internal controls have 
been a need, the improvement in budget 
formulation has resulted not so much from 
forces within the Library as from external 
forces. On August 3, 1949, the Bureau of 
the Budget issued instructions to all 
agencies which radically altered the budget 
presentation for fiscal 1951. The old 
form, which had been in effect since the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, was 
conceived primarily in terms of a state- 
ment of the services which were proposed 
to be paid or procured with funds ap- 
propriated. The new form, inspired in 
large part by the work of the Hoover 
Commission, is called the performance bud- 
get, and is centered on past, current, and 
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proposed programs and accomplishment. 

The Library at once realized the signif- 
icance of this development, and, although 
this form of presentation was not man- 
datory on the legislative or judicial 
branches for the coming fiscal year, the 
decision was taken that the Library of 
Congress would conform — the first 
agency in either branch to do so. The 
task of preparing narrative and statistical 
statements of program and performance 
was onerous largely because no precedent 
had yet been established and appropriate 
examples were not available. Despite the 
difficulties, work was completed and the 
formal estimates submitted on October 
15, 1949, the statutory deadline. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ACCOUNTING 


The Library of Congress has benefited 
from developments in accounting tech- 
niques. Fiscal 1950 marked the tenth year 
of centralized accounting in the Library. 
This control of all available funds is, of 
course, the most practicable way of keeping 
finances in order, of supplying prompt, 
correct and complete financial statements, 
and of insuring a proper audit of receipts 
and expenditures. 

With centralization, it also became pos- 
sible to take advantage of economies 
afforded by mechanization. The addition 
of a second bookkeeping machine during 
fiscal 1950 made it easier to maintain a 
continuous balance between control ac- 
counts and certain subsidiary records. 

During the past year a bookkeeping 
machine has also been added to the equip- 
ment of the Copyright Office, there too 
facilitating the maintenance of more 
adequate accounting controls. 

The Tabulating Office in addition to 
pay roll, billing and statistical operations, 
also has a part in the accounting process, 
because the analytical breakdowns pre- 
pared by tabulating equipment must tie 
in with major controls maintained in the 


Accounts Office. During recent years 
more and greater demands have been 
made for tabulated statements. The pro- 
vision of current information has been 
made possible only by replacement of 
older types of key punch, sorting, collating 
and tabulating machines, with the most 
recent models available, models which 
can produce results more readily. Sub- 
stantial replacements were made during 
fiscal year 1950. 


Recent developments in accounting have 
not been limited to organizational and 
technological matters. During the fall of 
1948 a most significant step was taken by 
the Comptroller General, the Director of 
the Budget, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Under the joint auspices of 
these three agencies, a study of govern- 
mental accounting was undertaken with a 
view to radical overhauling of the account- 
ing methods of the Federal Government. 
This move, incidentally, antedated the re- 
port of the Hoover Commission on the need 
for accounting reform. The principal and 
most significant aspects of the joint ac- 
counting program are concerned with 
accounting as an implement of sound ad- 
ministration and management. 

Although the joint accounting program 
has gathered momentum slowly and cau- 
tiously, it is even now clear that business 
methods may properly be applied to gov- 
ernmental accounts. The Administrative 
Department has already taken advantage of 
these developments by applying business 
type accounting controls to two of the oper- 
ations of the Library, namely the Photo- 
duplication Laboratory and the Record- 
ing Laboratory. By the end of fiscal 1950, 
a statement of assets and liabilities was 
drawn up for the former, and an account- 
ing system developed to allow for prepara- 
tion of periodic statements of profit and 
loss. In the case of the Recording Labora- 
tory, profit and loss statements were 
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UNION CATALOG DIVISION 


Seymour Lubetzky 
Acting Chief, GS-13 


1GS12 8GSs 2GS<4 
2 GS-7 6 GS-2 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING 
DIVISION 


Lucile M. Morsch 
Chief, GS-14 


English Language 
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SUBJECT CATALOGING 
DIVISION 


David J. Hoykin 
Chief, GS-14 


Decimal Classification 
Shelf Listing 
Subject Cataloging 
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available periodically during the year, and 
only a few finishing touches were necessary 
for setting up a complete business type 
accounting system. 


Finance and Disbursement 


The Accounts Office has completed ten 
years of centralized accounting opera- 
tions, and during this period has audited 
and approved for payment over 100,000 
vouchers. 

One of the prime requisites of good fiscal 
management is the prompt availability of 
financial reports. While the Accounts 
Office has always been able to submit 
complete reports within three or four days 
following the close of the month, toward 
the end of fiscal 1950 it succeeded, by 
using a new bookkeeping machine, in 
submitting preliminary reports the day 
following the close of the month. 

A detailed statement of the Library’s 
finances during fiscal year 1950 appears in 
the Appendix; also a cumulative statement 
covering gift and trust fund finances through 
June 30, 1950. A cumulative statement 
on gift and trust funds last appeared in 
the 1941 Report; the record now included 
covers a period of twenty-five years. 


DISBURSING 


The staff of eight-in the Disbursing Office 
is the same size as five years ago, despite a 
substantial increase in funds handled, the 
number of payments made, and collection 
schedules prepared. This has been ac- 
complished by the use of tabulating equip- 
ment, improved adding and calculating 
machines, and by arranging the flow of 
documents for payment in such ways that 
like items may be combined and duplicate 
effort eliminated. 

The Disbursing Office has had a sig- 
nificant part in the employee relations 
program by serving as the central point 
for various drives such as the Community 
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Chest, the American Red Cross, the CARE 
Book Program, and organizations devoted 
to the amelioration of infantile paralysis, 
cancer, and heart ailments. Closely re- 
lated to such drives are the collections for 
purchase of United States Savings Bonds 
through pay roll deductions; the Disburs- 
ing Office is responsible for issuance of 
bonds to Library employees. 

Because of the Library’s growing interest 
in the international exchange of library 
materials, the Disbursing Office has fre- 
quently been consulted on matters con- 
cerning international payments. Aside 
from its normal function of purchasing 
foreign drafts in settlement of Order 
Division purchases abroad, dollar short- 
ages and exchange restrictions have in- 
volved the Disbursing Office in such 
questions as the proper mechanics for 
handling UNESCO book coupons. Early 
in fiscal 1950, an agreement was reached 
with the General Accounting Office, by 
which the Disbursing Office would stock 
coupons without payment on requisition 
to UNESCO and make payment once a 
month for coupons used in settlement with 
foreign book dealers. 

The Disbursing Officer’s services have 
been utilized effectively to assist in the in- 
stallation of business type accounting 
systems. 


Personnel 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Personnel management is a major seg- 
ment of over-all administrative manage- 
ment. Like other areas of administra- 
tion, the Library was relatively late in 
recognizing the personnel function as 
requiring organizational specialization. 
Prior to the issuance of General Order 962 
on June 28, 1940, establishing the Per- 
sonnel Division, responsibility for recruit- 
ment, placement, training, classification, 
employee relations, and related functions 
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belonged to the Chief Clerk. During 
these ten years, progressively increasing 
duties have been assigned to the Personnel 
Division for the development of policies 
and procedures for more effective per- 
sonnel administration. During this period 
a number of programs have been insti- 
tuted, the most important of which are: 
A grievance procedure; a staff participa- 
tion program; a posting system; a special 
recruiting program; and a_ loyalty 
program. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


The proper handling of grievances helps 
materially to make the Library a better 
place in which to work. To accomplish 
this purpose, it is preferable to resolve the 
grievance before it reaches a critical point. 
Among the techniques utilized are: The 
Job Relations Training program whereby 
supervisors are instructed in the basic ele- 
ments of employee relations; counseling 
interviews with individual employees and 
supervisors which serve to settle petty 
grievances on the spot; exit interviews 
which enable the Employee Relations 
Officer to isolate causes of friction and to 
identify areas where certain practices 
should be eliminated or modified; and 
assistance with health, financial and other 
personal problems which trouble employ- 
ees and tend to create an atmosphere in 
which tensions are generated. By these 
means, the Library has succeeded in mini- 
mizing formal appeals to the two types of 
boards established to handle the two differ- 
ent kinds of appeals. 

(1) Efficiency Rating Appeals. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, just prior 
to the establishment of the Employee Re- 
lations Section, 25 efficiency rating appeals 
were heard by boards. Approximately 
this number of hearings had been con- 
ducted annually since the installation of 
the efficiency rating system. But for the 
period subsequent, the record has been as 
follows: 


Employ- 
ees who Appeals 
announced| heard 
intent to by 
appeal boards 
TAB see. Be 16 3 
IVS obvi eer ae 24 S 
TOA Y rs races 36 2 
1949 eae, Ae aly 4 
NOAO Benker: 9 0 
INS ELON espera, Ate 9 il 
pliotalae lit 13 


Nothing has been done to discourage 
employees from making appeals which 
they think after discussion are justified. 
As a matter of fact, it has actually become 
easier for them to do so, but now there is 
always a discussion to assure understand- 
ing between rating and reviewing officers 
and employees. 


(2) Other Grievances. Although no exact 
statistics were compiled on grievances 
heard by boards (other than efficiency 
rating appeals) prior to the establishment 
of the Employee Relations Section, they 
are known to have been numerous. The 
record since establishment of the Section 
is as follows: 


Appeals | Em- 
from ployee | Total 
admin- ini- hear- 
istrative | tiated | ings 
actions | hearings 
1945 R aesges 2 0 2 
TIAGO vers 5 0 3 
LDA ss heh. fae 3 1 4 
19485 oes ects 1 0 1 
1949 ere ie 1 1 2 
1 95 0G i eee 0 0 0 
Total.. 10 2 12 


These figures do not include those ap- 
peals that are occasionally taken direct to 
the Librarian. During the past year there 
were two of these, both appeals from dis- 
missal actions. ‘“‘Employee Initiated Hear- 
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ings’? refers to those hearings which are 
based on employee dissatisfactions rather 
than disciplinary actions. 


STAFF PARTICIPATION PROGRAM 


A popular fallacy of management is 
based on the assumption that wisdom 
resides only at the top of the organization 
and that it is the duty and responsibility 
of those at lower levels to follow the com- 
mands and instructions that seep down 
through the hierarchy. Since the Library 
does not approve this attitude, it began 
eight years ago to adopt procedures for 
staff participation in its affairs and has 
progressively offered increasing oppor- 
tunities for positive contributions by em- 
ployees regardless of position. 

(1) Staff Advisory Commitee. General Or- 
der 1118 (May 25, 1942) founded the 
Staff Advisory Committee as ‘‘a mechanism 
for the sifting and crystallization of em- 
ployee opinion as to the measures which 
the Library administration might appro- 
priately take for the improvement of the 
operations of the Library and the increase 
of its output.” Current procedure pro- 
vides for eight of the eleven members of 
this Committee, to be elected by the 
leaders of Staff Discussion Groups, and 
three to be appointed by the Librarian 
for the sole purpose of redressing im- 
balances in the membership. The Em- 
ployee Relations Officer is an ex officio 
member. The functions of the Committee 
are: To advise the Librarian concerning 
staff opinion and to suggest topics for dis- 
cussion by Staff Discussion Groups and 
Staff Forums. 

(2) Staff Forum. 
foregoing that the Staff Advisory Com- 
mittee is tied in with the other organiza- 
tion devices to promote staff participation. 
One of these is the Staff Forum, originally 
initiated, some thirteen months after the 
creation of the Staff Advisory Committee, 


It is clear from the 


{57 


as the Professional Forum, and open to all 
members of the staff in the professional 
and the higher subprofessional grades. 
By the end of fiscal 1950, it was realized 
that the limitation on attendance was not 
desirable and General Order 1427 (issued 
May 5, 1950) changed the name to Staff 
Forum, opened the sessions ‘‘to all mem- 
bers of the staff based upon their interest 
in the subject rather than the grade of the 
position they occupy,” and instead of one 
single meeting a month (except during the 
summer months), because of the limited 
capacity of the Auditorium, provided for 
the division of the staff into two groups for 
the purpose of attendance at two sessions 
on successive days. 


(3) Staff Discussion Groups. Finally, to 
ensure the most complete participation by 
every member of the staff, General Order 
1308 (issued December 5, 1946) called for 
organization of Staff Discussion Groups, 
each group to consist of not more than 25 
members, with attendance to be compul- 
sory. ‘The discussion groups which initially 
met every month, later changed to 
every three months, are required to dis- 
cuss during the first part of the meeting an 
assigned topic selected by the Librarian 
with the assistance of the Staff Advisory 
Committee and of the Librarian’s Con- 
ference, and during the second half of the 
meeting may discuss any subject in which 
the participants wish to raise. Organ- 
ized each with an elected leader and 
secretary, these groups have submitted to 
administrative officers some 2,000 specific 
recommendations, varying, of course, in 
merit, but on the whole representing 
positive and important contributions to 
the conduct of the Library’s affairs. It is 
a requirement that all such recommenda- 
tions, regardless of validity, must be con- 
sidered and responded to, a condition 
which in itself constitutes a valuable 
administrative exercise, because it calls 
for self criticism. 
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THE POSTING SYSTEM 


The policy of posting all vacancies in the 
Library is one of which the Library is par- 
ticularly proud. Designed originally (Gen- 
eral Order 979, September 10, 1940) “‘to 
secure the best available talent wherever 
he or she may be found,” and intended to 
strengthen the staff, it also constitutes a 
declaration to the staff that promotion 
from within the Library is not only possible 
but desirable, provided, of course, that the 
candidates from within are qualified in 
competition with applicants from outside. 


SPECIAL RECRUIT PROGRAM 


The objective of the posting procedure 
has been complemented by a relatively 
new enterprise, known as the special re- 
cruiting program. 

It began, after the war years, as an In- 
tern Program. Representatives from the 
Library visited colleges and universities in 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
regions to interest superior students in 
clerical and subprofessional positions and 
in careers of librarianship. These grad- 
uates were afforded an opportunity to 
procure, at first-hand, a knowledge of the 
Library and its functions. Nominations 
of students for positions in librarianship 
were made by the American Library As- 
sociation Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, and the librarians selected were as- 
signed to specific positions in particular 
departments and divisions, ¢. g., in the 
Office of the Chief Assistant Librarian, 
and in the Reference and Processing De- 
partment offices. It was expected that 
these interns would learn the policies, pro- 
cedures, and methods of the Library, and 
then, at the end of their year, carry their 
knowledge and training to other libraries 
throughout the land. But 
proved otherwise. Instead of seeking em- 
ployment elsewhere, most of the interns 
preferred permanent employment in the 


experience 


Library of Congress. A reconsideration 
of objectives was therefore necessary. 

Accordingly, there emerged the Special 
Recruiting Program, first inaugurated 
during fiscal 1949. Its purpose was to 
attract outstanding library school grad- 
uates to regular positions in the Library 
of Congress. Announcement of the pro- 
gram was communicated to library schools, 
and the deans or directors of the schools 
were asked to recommend and endorse 
leading students. Selection was placed 
in the hands of a committee, consisting of 
members of the Library staff, subject to 
the approval of the Librarian. 


Several features of this program are of 
interest. The successful candidates were 
to become permanent employees of the 
Library, in contradistinction to the theory 
of internship, and they were to be given 
appointments on a probational basis at 
what is now classified as the GS-5 level. 
To prevent the possibility of uncertainty of 
employment in the mind of the candidate, 
and to procure superior applicants before 
they were offered positions elsewhere, 
selections were announced March 15, al- 
though employment would not begin 
until July 1 or September 1. As planned, 


. appointments were made to specific divi- 


sions, bearing in mind the requirements 
of the Library as well as the preference of 
the candidates. The appointees were 
required to participate in an orientation 
program. Through planned rotation ex- 
tending over a period of approximately 
three months — eventhough specific work 
preferences had been indicated — oppor- 
tunity was generally afforded for a variety 
of assignments. 


Throughout the early part of their year, 
the group met for informal discussions, 
and a bi-weekly series of informational 
talks and discussions were, and are now 
being held, bearing on different phases of 
library administration, the other technical 
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aspects of librarianship having been 
planned through the rotation of assign- 
ments. 

Thus, the special recruit, even though 
he may have special interest, is given an 
integrated library experience upon which 
he can draw whether or not he elects to 
remain at the Library of Congress. 

From a group of 55 students recom- 
mended by their library schools, 15 re- 
ceived appointments. One has recently 
resigned and 14 are now employed at the 
Library. 

Early in January 1950, an announce- 
ment of the Special Recruiting Program 
to begin in the summer of 1950 was sent 
to 34 library schools throughout the 
country. Applications were received from 
76 candidates representing 19 colleges 
and universities. Of this group, 16 were 
selected; 6 were to report for duty July 1 
and the remainder on September 1. All 
the candidates selected have accepted 
their appointments. In planning future 
orientation programs, the comments, sug- 
gestions, and experience of the present 
group and of operating officials will 
prove of value. 


THE LOYALTY PROGRAM 


It has always been the view of Library 
officers that employment in the Library 
is a privilege and not a right, a privilege 
which should be available only to those 
who accept without reservation the funda- 
mental principles on which the Govern- 
ment rests. Accordingly, when the Presi- 
dent on March 21, 1947 issued Executive 
Order 9835 on the Government loyalty 
program, the Library was prompt to follow 
with General Order 1319, issued on May 
15, 1947, incorporating the essential fea- 
tures of the Executive Order. On May 
26, 1947, the appropriations subcommit- 
tees were asked to include language which 
would permit the transfer of funds to the 
Civil Service Commission and the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation for the purpose 
of making loyalty checks and investiga- 
tions. This authority was immediately 
granted in the 1948 Appropriation Act. 
After almost three years of negotiation, 
procedures for an orderly, integrated and 
fair loyalty program were completed when 
on May 17, 1950 approval was received 
from the Loyalty Review Board of a pro- 
posed General Order setting forth loyalty 
adjudication procedure for the Library of 
Congress, an approval which carried with 
it the approval of the Department of 
Justice as well. The General Order, 
issued as No. 1429 on May 18, 1950 gives 
the employees of the Library whose 
loyalty is called into question, the same 
appeal rights to the Loyalty Review Board 
which employees of executive agencies 
enjoy. 

During the three years of operation of 
the loyalty program, a total of 2,524 names 
were submitted for preliminary check by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Civil Service Commission. As a 
result of preliminary findings, the Library 
has received from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in all 70 reports of full field 
investigations or notices that a full field 
investigation is being conducted. The 
action taken by the Library’s own Loyalty 
Board and the status as of the end of fiscal 
1950 of the cases are as follows: 


1. Cases adjudicated 


a. Determination favorable to 
EIN ploy.cetrneeceeee roe 48 
b. Determination unfavorable to 
employee. (Both of these em- 
ployees resigned after issuance 
of charges or interrogatories 
but prior to a determination by 
the: Board) Wan ese ee 2 
c. Determination favorable to 
employee, case subsequently 
reopened upon submission of 
additional information indicat- 
ing possibility of disloyalty.... 1 


Hotalsadjudica tee - an ee 51 
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2. Voluntary resignations 
a. Employee resigned voluntarily, 
but so far as is known there was 
no connection between the 
loyalty investigation and the 
LEsignatiOn:..ceya sew ees ae 1 


b. Employees resigned during 


loyalty investigation but prior 
to issuance of charges or inter- 
rogatories. There is reason to 
believe that there may have 
been some connection between 
the investigation and the resig- 
TIA LLONS APM eek ec ots cers se a 3 


Motalkresionationsian rake 4 
3. Cases remaining under consider- 
eration by the Library of Con- 
gress Loyalty Board........... INS als 


TLotal-Gasessewen etre satan te eee 70 


In the adjudication of the cases as shown 
above six hearings have been held with no 
appeals taken to the Librarian or to the 
Loyalty Review Board to date. Seven of 
the fifty-one cases adjudicated were com- 
pleted in fiscal 1950. 


PROBLEMS AND EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE IN 
RECENT YEARS 


The past ten years have not been easy 
for personnel administration. They have 
been years characterized by a plethora of 
legislation and regulations which have 
had a severe impact on personnel opera- 
tions in all Federal Agencies including the 
Library. Among the more important of 
these legislative enactments are the Pay 
Acts of 1945 and 1946, and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949; the Retirement Acts of 
1947 and 1950; the Leave Act of 1949; the 
Employees Compensation Act of 1949, 
and the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 as it applied to the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. 

However, other events have taken place 
which have had a peculiar and specific 
impact on the Library. The establish- 
ment in the Library of the Navy Research 
Section during fiscal year 1947, and of the 
Air Research Section of the Air Studies 
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Division during fiscal 1948, have served to 
increase substantially the problems of 
recruitment and classification. These two 
units, financed by working-fund advances 
from the Department of the Navy and the 
Department of the Air Force, respectively, 
have been built up from ‘‘skeleton’’ staffs 
to a force of 250 employees in about three 
years. With jobs to be performed which 
are both varied and unusual for the 
Library and requiring qualifications which 
are not easy to find, it is not surprising that 
they have added a heavy workload to both 
the Classification and Employment Sec- 
tions of the Personnel Division. 


POSITION CLASSIFICATION 


The Annual Report of the Librarian for 
1944 recorded the completion of a Library- 
wide classification survey conducted by 
the Civil Service Commission. A total of 
1,224 positions were reviewed during the 
period from 1941 to 1944. Since then a 
total of 2,496 positions have received clas- 
sification action. Annual reports from 
1945 through 1950 list the following: 


Biscalivears| 945). ce snwueais aise rere 308 
Fiscalivean 194 Gieet ter eae 383 
Piscalivcarsl 9 47 teem seta eee 598 
Bisealiy carl 943 arrearage as ake ae 425 
Riscalgveary 19 49uy epee = ciee berms 329 
Bisealivearg 950g ere emery er 453 

A OtalinopxcuMewa ne a7 a hae a 2,496 


Since the completion of the 1944 survey, 
the yearly average of employment on the 
staff of the Library has been approximately 
1,640, and of these, approximately one 
fifth of the personnel occupy positions for 
which one job description is sufficient for 
a number of positions, ¢. g., charwomen, 
deck attendants, Card Division searchers 
and card drawers, guards and _ laborers. 
These require less individual classification 
study and review. ‘There are also other 
positions which require very similar descrip- 
tions, such as catalogers, but nevertheless in 
one way or another they must be indi- 
vidually prepared, studied and reviewed. 
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Some Changes in Personnel 
APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


Anne V. Marinelli, Special Assistant to the 
Librarian, in charge of International Li- 
brary Relations, entered the Library in 
March 1950. Miss Marinelli came to the 
Library from the University of [llinois 
Library at Urbana, where she had been 
engaged as a bibliographer. 

George A. Pughe, Jr., was transferred from 
the position of Director of Personnel to 
Management Officer, January 1950. 

Jacob H. Mason, formerly Executive As- 
sistant to the Controller in charge of per- 
sonnel, budget and management, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, was 
appointed Director of Personnel, January 
1950. 

Madeline Thompson returned in Sep- 
tember from a year’s leave of absence dur- 
ing which time she served as Reference 
Librarian at the Brooklyn College Library 
and assumed the duties of Acting Employ- 
ment and Training Officer while Mr. 
Burnis Walker was on detail as Adminis- 
trative Officer in the Legislative Reference 
Service. Mrs. Thompson was appointed 
Employment and ‘Training Officer in 
November, and resigned January 19, 1950. 

Robert B. Reed, formerly Assistant Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, was appointed Employment 
and Training Officer, January 1950. 

Merton J. Foley, who has served in the 
Library as Assistant Secretary of the 
Library, and also as a reference assistant 
in the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division, was appointed to the position of 
Chief, Buildings and Grounds Division, 
effective April 10, 1950. 

A. H. Stricker was engaged as Manage- 
ment Consultant to advise the Library in 
the development of its management pro- 
gram and to undertake several specific 
surveys. 

William Lawrence Keitt was appointed 
Law Librarian, September 2, 1949, a posi- 
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tion vacant since the retirement of Dr. 
Eldon R. James in 1946. Mr. Keitt had 
served in the Library from 1928 to 1931, 
and had practiced his profession in San 
Francisco, Washington, and New York. 
He was a Research Fellow in Legal 
Bibliography at the Law School of Harvard 
University and received the degree of 
S. J. D. from that institution in 1934. 
He is the author of An Annotated Bibliography 
of Bibliographies of Statutory Materials of the 
United States. 

Guido Pignatelli was appointed to the 
position of Legal Indexer, Law Library, 
in October 1949. Mr. Pignatelli had 
extensive service in government offices 
prior to his appointment at the Library of 
Congress, having served with the Philip- 
pine Alien Property Administration, the 
War Department, and the Office of 
Strategic Services. 

Asher Achinsteon entered the Library 
service as Housing Specialist in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, October 1949. 

Frank J. Bertalan was appointed Chief of 
Library Services Section in the Legislative 
Reference Service on February 6, 1950. 
Mr. Bertalan had served as Head, Refer- 
ence and Bibliographical Services of the 
Federal Security Agency Library. 

Burton N. Behling was appointed Senior 
Specialist in Transportation and Com- 
munication in the Legislative Reference 
Service in December 1949. Mr. Behling 
came to the Library of Congress following 
extensive service in government. 

Charles Daniel Curran was appointed to 
the position of Senior Specialist in En- 
gineering and Public Works, Legislative 
Reference Service, in January 1950. 

Robert J. Harris was appointed in May 
of 1950 to the position of Attorney- 
Editor in Legislative Reference Service to 
assist for six months in the preparation of 
the annotation of Article III of the United 
States Constitution. Dr. Harris is Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of 
Government at Louisiana State University. 
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Burnis Walker was detailed from the po- 
sition of Employment and Training Officer 
to Administrative Officer in the Legislative 
Reference Service in July of 1949 and was 
appointed to the latter position in Sep- 
tember 1949. 

Charles A. Welsh was appointed to the 
position of Senior Specialist, Industrial 
Organization and Corporation Finance in 
the Legislative Reference Service on Jan- 
wary 17,1950. 

Walter W. Wilcox was reappointed to the 
position of Senior Specialist in Agriculture, 
Legislative Reference Service, effective 
January 1, 1950. 

Sergius Yakobson, Analyst in International 
Relations, became Chief of the Foreign 
Affairs Section in Legislative Reference 
Service on December 29, 1949. 

Lester K. Born was appointed Special As- 
sistant on the Microfilm Program in the 
Office of the Assistant Director for Acqui- 
sitions, Processing Department, in January 
1950. 

John W. Cronin was transferred from the 
position of Assistant Director for Catalog- 
ing to Assistant Director for Acquisitions 
in the Processing Department during 
October 1949, and with the abolition of 
these two positions in October 1950, be- 
came the single Assistant Director in the 
Processing Department. 

Nathalie Delougaz, formerly cataloger at 
the University of Chicago Libraries, was 
appointed to the position of Head of the 
Slavic Language Section, Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, in March 1950. 

Robert Bingham Downs, Director of the 
Library and Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, served during the month 
of July 1949 as Acting Chief of the Union 
Catalog Division and Consultant in Bibli- 
ography. Dr. Downs was particularly 
concerned with the study and coordina- 
tion of bibliographical controls in the 
Library of Congress and the American 
library system. 

C. Dake Gull returned to the Library 


Staff in March 1950 as Deputy Chief of 
the Union Catalog Division following 
service in the Central Intelligence Agency 
as Chief of the Scientific Branch. Mr. 
Gull served in the Library from 1945 to 
1949. ; 

Laurence J. Kipp was employed under 
contract, beginning June 15, 1949, by the 
Library, with funds made available by the 
Department of State’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation. Mr. Kipp’s assignment was 
to survey programs in the Federal Govern- 
ment for exchange of publications with the 
other American Republics. A report on 
his project has been published. 

Karl-Emernik Olsont was appointed as 
Consultant on the Library’s Finnish and 
related Scandinavian collections. Mr. 
Olsoni was on leave from the State Insti- 
tute for Technical Research in Helsinki 
from March 21 to August 31, 1950, and 
came to the Library from the University 
of Illinois Library School where he served 
on the staff and studied for four months. 

Dan Mabry Lacy was transferred from the 
position of Assistant Director for Acquisi- 
tions to Assistant Director for Cataloging, 
Processing Department. On October 20, 
1950, Mr. Lacy was appointed Deputy 
Chief Assistant Librarian. 

C. Sumner Spalding was promoted to the 
position of Assistant Chief, Catalog Main- 
tenance Division, in June 1950. 

Nathamel J. Stewart, formerly Chief of 
the Card Division, returned to the Library 
on June 1, 1950 for one month as Consult- 
ant to survey collections in Library Science 
and Library Literature. 

Conrad Potter Aitken, poet, novelist, and 
short story writer, was appointed to the 
position of Consultant in Poetry in Eng- 
lish for the year 1950-51, effective Sep- 
tember 1950. 

Elizabeth Bishop served during the period 
September 19, 1949 to September 15, 1950 
as Consultant in Poetry in English. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, John Crowe Ransom, 
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and Thornton Wilder have accepted invita- 
tions to become Fellows of the Library of 
Congress in American Letters. 

Robert S. Bray, formerly Assistant Chief 
of the Card Division, who resigned on 
January 22, 1950 to accept employment 
with the Central Intelligence Agency, was 
appointed to the position of Assistant 
Chief, Navy Research Section, Science 
Division, in July 1950. 

J. Robert Fluker was appointed to the 
position of Head, Abstracting Unit, Air 
Studies Division, in July 1949. Mr. 
Fluker came to the Library from Columbia 
University where he had been studying 
Russian affairs. From 1943-48, he was 
employed by the Royal Afghan Ministry 
of Education in Afghanistan where he 
served as teacher and conducted special 
studies on educational and economic sub- 
jects. In November 1949, Mr. Fluker was 
promoted to the position of Chief, Air 
{nformation Section, Air Studies Division. 


Arch C. Gerlach was appointed to the 
position of Chief of the Map Division 
in July 1950. Dr. Gerlach was formerly 
Associate Professor of Geography at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Robert C. Gooch was appointed to the 
position of Assistant Director of the 
Reference Department on July 3, 1950. 
Mr. Gooch has had a long term of service 
with the Library and his position, prior to 
this appointment, was that of Chief of the 
General Reference and Bibliography 
Division. 

William G. Howard was appointed to the 
position of mathematical statistician, Air 
Studies Division, November 1949. 

Michael Kwapiszewski was appointed to 
the position of Head, Abstracting Unit, 
Air Studies Division, February 1950. 
Mr. Kwapiszewski had been active in 
diplomatic and political circles in Polish 
affairs. Among his previous offices were: 
President of the Polish American Chamber 
of Commerce, Public Relations Officer for 
the Polish Ambassador, Envoy to the 
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Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
Envoy to Norway, Chief of the Division of 
American and Far Eastern Affairs in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in Warsaw. 

Frank E. Louraine served as Assistant-in- 
Charge, Public Reference Service, General 
Reference and Bibliography Division, 
Main Reading Room, during the absence 
of Thomas Shaw from August 1949 until 
July 1950. 

W. Kenneth Lowry was confirmed in the 
position of Chief, Navy Research Section, 
Science Division. At year’s end he left 
the Library to become Director of Army 
Libraries. 

Harry J. Mallon was promoted from the 
position of Senior Technical Analyst to 
Head, ‘Technical Analysis Unit, Air 
Studies Division, in July 1949. 

James R. Masterson, formerly employed 
by the National Archives and the His- 
torical Division, U. S. Army, was ap- 
pointed to the position of Editor, Writings 
on American History, Manuscripts Divi- . 
sion, on July 11, 1949. 

Legare Obear was appointed Administra- 
tive Officer of the Reference Department 
on July 7, 1949, after having served as 
Head of the Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project and Assistant to the Assistant 
Director for Acquisitions of the Processing 
Department, as well as various other 
positions in the Library. 

Robert F. Ogden succeeded Dr. Harold 
Glidden as Head of the Near East Section 
of the Orientalia Division. Mr. Ogden 
came to the Library from the Department 
of State where he had served as Public 
Affairs Officer in Damascus and Beirut in 
the Department’s Information and Educa- 
tion Program. Mr. Ogden assumed his 
present duties in November 1949. 

Mariano Picén-Salas, Venezuelan scholar 
and educator, served for a period in June 
as Consultant in Venezuelan Bibliogra- 
phy in order to provide expert advice in 
the development of the Library’s Hispanic 
Collections. 
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Robert A. Ross, Jr., was appointed Busi- 
ness Economist (Analyst), Air Research 
Section, Air Studies Division, July 18, 
1949. 

Rudolf Smits was promoted from the 
position of Chief, Government Publica- 
tions Reading Room, to Head, Biblio- 
graphical Unit, Air Studies Division, in 
August 1949. 

John H. Thaxter, who served as the Doc- 
uments Expediter, was promoted to the 
position of Chief, Government Publica- 
tions Reading Room, August 1949. 

Paul Vanderbilt became Chief, Prints and 
Photographs Division, and incumbent of 
the Chair of Fine Arts, after having served 
as Acting Chief since 1946. 

Raymund L. Kwemer, formerly Executive 
Secretary of the National Academy of 
Sciences and of the National Research 
Council, was appointed to the position of 
Chief of the Science Division and Consult- 
ant in Biology, July 1950. 


RETIREMENTS 


Retirements from the staff during the 
year included the following: 

Katharine Fennell retired on January 31, 
1950, from her position as Administrative 
Secretary to the Director of Personnel, 
after having been associated with the 
Library for more than 32 years. 


Grover C’. Henry retired on July 31, 1949, 
from his position as messenger in the Secre- 
tary’s Office. Mr. Henry served three 
Librarians of Congress, joining the staff 
on January 6, 1917. 

Raymond V. Robinson, a member of the 
Copyright Office staff since April 1918, 
retired from the position of Editor on 
April 28, 1950, on account of physical 
disability. He was for many years in 
charge of the Catalog of Copyright En- 
tries, being responsible for numerous im- 
provements incorporated in this publica- 
tion. 

Maud Storey retired from her position as 
a searcher in the Union Catalog Division 
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on April 18, 1950, on account of physical 
disability. She joined the staff on Sep- 
tember 1, 1927. 

Grace Gardner Griffin retired on April 30, 
1950, from her position in the Manuscripts 
Division. Miss Griffin joined the staff in 
November 1933. She died on Novem- 
ber 4, 1950. 

Lettie M. Campbell, laundress on the 
Labor Force, retired on July 25, 1949, on 
account of physical disability. She joined 
the staff on November 4, 1929. 

William H. Taylor, a member of the staff 
since July 1, 1931, retired from his position 
in the Card Division on July 11, 1949, on 
account of physical disability. 

Maud Kay Sites retired on April 30, 1950 
from her position as clerk-stenographer in 
the Manuscripts Division. Miss Sites 
joined the staff on June 7, 1908 and served 
intermittently until 1938, when she was 
appointed to the position of Secretarial 
Assistant to the Consultant in Compara- 
tive Literature. 

Carlotta George, Administrative Assistant 
in the Descriptive Cataloging Division, 
retired from her position on October 31, 
1949, after more than 37 years in the 
Library. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Among those who resigned from the 
service during the year special mention 
may be made of the following: 

Edith C. Wise, special assistant to 
Director, Hispanic Foundation, who re- 
signed on December 30, 1949, to ac- 
company her husband to the American 
Embassy in Panama, where he is Chargé 
d’ Affaires. 

William Nelson, Chief of the Air Informa- 
tion Section, in the Air Studies Division, 
who resigned on August 12, 1949 to 
accept a professorship in the Department 
of English Literature in the Graduate 
School at Columbia University. 

Roy Schlinkert, Chief of the Library 
Services Section of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, who resigned on November 
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20, 1949, to join the staff of the Detroit 
Public Library in an important profes- 
sional position. 

Horace I. Poleman, Chief of the South 
Asia Section, Orientalia Division, who 
resigned on December 4, 1949, to serve as 
Attaché, Cultural Officer, with the Amer- 
ican Embassy in New Delhi, India. 


DEATHS 


Deaths during the year include the 
following: 

Max Lederer, a member of the Subject 
Cataloging Division staff, died on January 
24,1950. During his career at the Library 
of Congress, he served in various capacities 
in which his fine scholarship proved of 
great value particularly in surveys of the 
Library’s holdings in German Literature 
and Education, and in recommendations 
for acquisitions, and bibliographies in his 
special fields. 

Lewis L. Cogan, Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds, died on February 17, 
1950. Mr. Cogan joined the staff of the 
Library in 1942 and had _ previously 
worked for the Library as Chief Electri- 
cian under the Architect of the Capitol. 

Andrew J. Cheseldine, a member of the 
Stack and Reader Division, died on 
August 25, 1949. Before joining the 
Library staff in 1933, Mr. Cheseldine had 
served for many years in various branches 
of the Armed Forces. 

Robert Ossie Pace, a member of the 
Guard Division, died on August 2, 1949. 

Edith C. Pippen, a member of the Order 
Division, died on May 14, 1950. 


SUPERIOR ACCOMPLISHMENT AWARDS 


Superior Accomplishment Awards were 
made during the year to Clayton R. Gibbs 
and William J. Kurth. 

Mr. Gibbs acted as head of the group 
which, with a reduced staff, produced 
Volume 12 of the State Law Index (1949) 
four days earlier than Volume 11 was 
completed in 1947. Mr. Gibbs devised a 
simpler method of indexing and thereby 
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eliminated the need for three clerical 
positions, and by revision of other clerical 
procedures made it possible for four posi- 
tions to be absorbed by the remaining 
six members of the Section. 

Mr. Kurth, while detailed to the posi- 
tion of Chief of the Serial Record Section, 
carried in addition almost the full super- 
visory and operational responsibility of 
the Order Division in a highly efficient 
manner and also assumed personal direc- 
tion of the special project for the pay- 
ment of overdue invoices. 


Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds 


On June 30, 1948, William C. Bond re- 
tired as Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds after 42 years of service to the 
Library, 20 of them as Superintendent. 
Lewis L. Cogan, formerly Assistant Super- 
intendent, immediately became Acting 
Superintendent and on December 19, 
1949, was made Superintendent. Mr. 
Cogan’s untimely and widely lamented 
death two months later meant a complete 
change in the direction of a variety of 
activities which are usually taken for 
granted, yet are so vital to the smooth 
operation of a large institution. Another 
event of significance took place halfway 
through fiscal 1947, when the Guard 
Force was separated from the Superin- 
tendent’s Office. After a brief interreg- 
num, Merton J. Foley, who had been 
serving as Assistant Secretary of the 
Library, was appointed as Chief of the 
Buildings and Grounds Division on April 
10, 1950. Some three months thereafter, 
Irvin E. Boniface was made Assistant 
Chief of the Division. These changes 
have served to facilitate a process which 
had actually been going on for some time, 
that is a change in the emphasis of the 
work of the Buildings and Grounds Divi- 
sion from maintenance activities to a more 
active participant in the management and 
administration of the Library. 
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A few examples will illustrate this 
change. It has been necessary for the 
Chief to work closely with the Manage- 
ment Officer and the Keeper of the Collec- 
tions on all space studies with respect to 
partitions, lighting, air-conditioning, and 
the design and procurement of functional 
equipment and facilities; in this same con- 
nection, a full time property clerk, and 
a full time purchasing agent, the first 
added to the staff in fiscal 1948, and the 
second in fiscal 1950, have had to keep 
themselves informed of recent develop- 
ments in office furniture, fixtures and 
equipment; a typewriter replacement pro- 
gram, started in 1948 and approved by 
the Congress, is designed to reduce oper- 
ating expenses while improving production 
in quantity and quality, by reducing the 
average age of typewriters from 15 years to 8 
years; the drain on the limited capacity of 
the Capitol Power Plant has been partially 
relieved by a two-year program for replace- 
ment of old-fashioned lamps with fluores- 
cent desk lights, considerably enhancing 
seeing conditions and reducing complaints 
of bad lighting by 75 percent; the noise 
abatement program has been substantially 
advanced in the past five years by covering 
many thousands of square feet of ceiling 
with acoustical tile; since 1947, when the 
Foreman of Laborers attended a school 
on insect and vermin control, modern 
scientific methods of extermination have 
been applied with increasingly salutary 
effects; and on September 17, 1948, a 
central receiving -and inspection unit was 
established, and in the 21 months from 
that time until the end of fiscal 1950, 575 
shipments containing 438,432 pieces have 
been received. 

There is also a human side of the ledger 
which is an integral part of good manage- 
ment. From 1936 through the middle of 
1948, charwomen had enjoyed the same 
leave privileges asother employees. Leave 
payments to part time people were then 
held by the Comptroller General to be 
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unauthorized. Although some _ time 
elapsed before these privileges were re- 
stored, it was not difficult to demonstrate 
to Congress the inherent injustice of this 
situation, and Public Law 316, approved 
October 5, 1949, restored leave privileges 
to our charwomen, waived refunds for 
payments illegally made in the past, and 
went one step further by providing leave 
privileges to certain classes of part time 
employees throughout the Government. 


Preservation and Care of the Collections 


FUNCTIONS OF THE KEEPER OF THE 
COLLECTIONS 


Centralized responsibility for the pro- 
tection, care and preservation of the 
Library’s collections was established on 
June 29, 1940. The Keeper of the Col- 
lections has therefore discharged this 
important function for ten years; it is a 
peculiar, complex, and highly specialized 
form of property management. The origi- 
nal concept of the position of Keeper has 
been considerably broadened over the 
years and has gradually evolved into a 
series of closely related responsibilities 
dealing not only with the collections them- 
selves but also with the equipment and 
facilities for housing the collections, secur- 
ity requirements, space requirements, and 
accessibility. In more recent years, be- 
cause of its very close relationship to 
space requirements for the collections, 
space requirements for the staff has also 
been added to the list of responsibilities. 


Turning first to the collections, we find 
the years through the end of World War II 
dominated by security measures to safe- 
guard the collections taking the form of 
an evacuation program. The postwar 
years have been characterized by vastly 
accelerated acquisitions programs, increas- 
ing space problems and increasing arrear- 
ages in binding; conditions which have 
been further aggravated by inadequacy of 
funds to cover such basic needs as com- 
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plete storage facilities, binding require- 
ments, sufficient personnel to clean the 
collections and to keep them in proper 
shelf order. In addition, the dissolution 
of the Motion Picture Division in 1947, 
has saddled a very heavy burden on the 
limited staff which has been obliged not 
only to assume the basic custodial respon- 
sibility but even to render a _ limited 
service on the film collections themselves. 


THE CARE OF PRECIOUS MANUSCRIPTS 


The safeguarding of manuscripts has 
always been considered a first priority. 
Such manuscripts include those entrusted 
to the Library for a limited time as well 
as those belonging to the permanent col- 
lections, and also those on exhibit outside 
the Library. Noteworthy events in this 
connection have been the exhibit on two 
occasions of two exemplars of Magna 
Carta; the participation by the Library in 
the Freedom Train expedition; the exhibit 
in the Library of the Hebrew scrolls 
(mentioned elsewhere in this Report); the 
UNESCO Exhibit of Human Rights docu- 
ments for which the Library supplied the 
Jefferson draft of the Declaration, Lincoln’s 
draft of the Emancipation Proclamation 
and several other treasured documents; 
and the loan of more than 400 pieces 
included in the California Exhibit to the 
California Centennials Commission. The 
last three exhibits took place during fiscal 
year 1950. In the same category there 
should also be included a reference to the 
trial sealing on June 19, 1950 of a piece of 
parchment, the size of the Declaration of 
Independence, in preparation for the final 
sealing of the engrossed copies of the 
Declaration and the Constitution of the 
United States. The trial sealing capped a 
long effort, in cooperation with the 
National Bureau of Standards and the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, to obtain 
better physical surroundings, improved 
lighting and the surest protection of these 
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two most cherished records of the American 
people. 


THE BINDING PROGRAM 


Turning to the extremely important sub- 
ject of the preservation of the Library’s 
collections, there are a variety of activities 
which are the special concern of the Keeper 
of the Collections. The oldest and most 
persistent is the binding program. Within 
the recent past, the Keeper, the Chief of 
the Binding Division and representatives 
of the Government Printing Office have 
conducted studies, visited commercial 
binderies, and consulted experts. As a 
result, there has been developed a radically 
altered schedule of specifications calling 
for five styles of binding in place of the 
three styles formerly in use, and by fiscal 
1950, proposals formulated in 1948 for the 
installation of modern equipment and 
methods were finally carried into effect. 
These improvements in management and 
techniques have resulted in halting the 
increase in unit costs; to illustrate: with 
bookbinders’ wages increased 60 percent 
from 1946 to 1950, the unit cost of one 
style during the same time increased from 
$4.27 to $5.09, or only 20 percent; the 
backlog of full binding in the bindery, 
which a few years back amounted to 37,000 
volumes has been reduced to 8,000; and the 
total production has increased from 57,911 
in 1949, to 64,475 in 1950. 

There have also been significant develop- 
ments in other aspects of the binding pro- 
gram; to list just a few: the trial of a form 
of restoration in process of development 
by W. J. Barrow, known as print transfer, 
has been highly successful. Extended use 
of this technique is planned particularly for 
application to important groups of refer- 
ence books long since withdrawn from 
circulation because of paper deterioration, 
as well as to other categories of material 
suchassheet music. ‘There was installed in 
1947 manuscript laminating equipment, 
which has tripled production and provided 
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much more satisfactory restoration than 
was possible with the silk method. Com- 
pletion of negotiations for installation of 
map laminating machinery, which, it is 
expected will at least triple the number of 
maps prepared for use, together with 
improvement in quality as well had been 
effected by the end of the fiscal year. The 
installation in June 1950 of the necessary 
apparatus for impressing letters in one 
operation on the spines of books to re- 
place the slower hand-lettering was one of 
our long desired improvements. The 
Bureau of Standards approved a new stock 
of acid free leather for covering rare 
books. The Government Printing Office 
announced the availability of an adhesive 
for book labels which is more easily yet 
more effectively applied. 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS 


Late in fiscal 1949, an insect incursion 
(Anthrenus vorax) was discovered in the felt 
sound-deadening insulation encasing the 
tubes of the pneumatic book-carriers in 
the Annex Building. With the cooperation 
of L. S. Henderson of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, sprays were used to disperse 
these unwelcome visitants. However, al- 
though the situation is, for the time being, 
in hand, there is still cause for concern 
lest, in the future, the trespassers return, 
and the Architect of the Capitol has been 
asked to investigate replacement of the 
present insulation with some less appetiz- 
ing material. 


BOOKCLEANING 


Care of the collections includes, of 
course, the arduous tasks of alleviating 
crowding and of keeping the books clean. 
In January 1945, a small crew of five to six 
laborers was assigned for this purpose to 
the Keeper of the Collections. Their ag- 
gregate production for the five years, 1946 
through 1950, was 512,544 shelves of 
material; or almost 300 linear miles. 


THE MOTION PICTURE PROGRAM 


The motion picture program at the 
Library was begun with grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1942 and 1943, 
and was financed by Congressional appro- 
priations in 1946 and 1947. For 1948 
Congress made provision only for liquida- 
tion of the project, indicating in subsequent 
years that the costs of custodial responsi- 
bility were to be absorbed by other appro- 
priations to the Library. Therefore, from 
1948 onward, it has been necessary to 
meet the responsibilities of storage, protec- 
tion, preservation, and providing inci- 
dental but inevitable services connected 
with this form of material. Large addi- 
tions have been made to the collection in 
the interval. Certain categories have had 
to be duplicated at the Department of 
Agriculture motion picture laboratories, 
with the result that 130,946 feet of dupli- 
cate negatives and 63,687 feet of 16mm. 
reduction prints have been obtained. 
The flow of inquiries, traceable in large 
part to the period when the Motion Pic- 
ture Division was in operation, has con- 
tinued during the three year_period 1948- 
50; 1,233 such inquiries have been received 
during 1950, most of them, to be sure, 
answerable by form letters, but many of 
them requiring individual replies. Be- 
cause of the danger from explosion and 
fire, frequent inspections have been made 
of the films stored in vaults located at Suit- 
land, Maryland, New York, and Washing- 
ton, and 135 reels of deteriorated nitrate 
film were discarded during 1950. Plans to 
obtain, through legislation, adequate hous- 
ing of the collections have been worked on, 
but the pressure of Congressional business 
and world events have meant the postpone- 
ment of action on a matter which other- 
wise no doubt would have been considered 
urgent. The Library now has custody of 
65,000,000 feet of film. 
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SPACE AND FACILITIES 


The Library’s most pressing needs for 
space and facilities are three: (1) a cafe- 
teria for visitors and staff; (2) adequate 
quarters for the group research projects 
of other agencies of the Government which 
are conducted in the Library; and (3) 
proper accommodation for materials. 


The dining room on the top floor of the 
Main Building was closed almost a decade 
ago by advice of the Fire Marshal who 
ruled it a hazard; since then it has been 
impossible to serve hot meals to the 
hundreds of readers and members of the 
staff. A lack of satisfactory restaurants 
in the neighborhood of the Library, 
together with the enforcement of racial 
restrictions in those which do exist, renders 
the situation unfortunate for many and for 
some, grievously inconvenient. For the 
present it is necessary to rely on makeshifts 
and ingenuity. There are, however, pros- 
pects of at least gradual relief. 


The need of the Government for rooms 
in which “‘teams”’ of investigators working 
on a single project may pursue their exploi- 
tation of the collections is likewise serious. 
The Library has been obliged from time to 
time to reserve one of the general reading 
rooms to such uses with consequent disad- 
vantage to the service of the public. 
Mounting international tensions accentu- 
ate the problem. 


In the Annex, which was constructed pri- 
marily to provide for the housing of the 
collections, four stack levels remain, after 
the lapse of eleven years, unfinished, while 
three and a half stack levels are not even 
equipped with shelves. Until these areas 
are completed, the collections will be im- 
periled for the simple reason that over- 
crowding is inevitably destructive of bind- 
ings, loosens spine-stitching, and leads 
to the loss of pages and whole signatures. 

Among the first steps taken in an 
orderly consideration of the problem was 
the identification of rooms and _ areas. 

916791—51——_12 
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By the middle of fiscal 1949, all rooms in 
both buildings had been numbered. The 
next step was a series of directional signs 
at strategic points throughout each build- 
ing, and to provide further assistance to 
the staff and the public, directories, 
including floor plans, were placed at each 
of the principal entrances. These de- 
marcations provided information con- 
cerning the location and use of various 
office and work space areas. 

There was still a lack of basic factual 
data regarding the several stack areas. 
Late in fiscal 1949 a comprehensive survey 
was undertaken. Considerable progress 
has been made, and as the year closed the 
job was substantially finished. It has 
been necessary to study closely the physical 
status of the collections in the seventy-odd 
stackrooms and to present findings in 
graphic form superimposed on floor plans 
of both buildings. 

During fiscal 1949, thirty-five spatial 
readjustments, involving 120,000 square 
feet, were completed. Each required care- 
ful study, negotiations, preparation of 
floor plans, and considerations peculiar to 
the functions of the organizational units 
involved. Although attention in all studies 
was given to such matters as the arrange- 
ment of desks and the use of space con- 
serving equipment, proper lighting equip- 
ment, and ventilation, the appointment of 
a Management Officer in January 1950, 
gave further emphasis to those aspects of 
the program. 


Protection of the Library and Its Collec- 


tions 


Shortly after the close of fiscal 1950, 
Public Law 659 gave police powers to the 
Library Guard Force. This law, approved 
August 4, 1950, is significant because it 
makes clear and definite an authority 
which hitherto had been somewhat am- 
biguous. 

The maintenance of order is only one of 
the responsibilities of the Guard Force, as 
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its principal duty is to protect the build- 
ings and their contents. Because the 
Force has remained the same size while 
the staff, the collections and the service 
to the public have substantially increased, 
this duty has become more difficult to 
execute and it has been necessary to im- 
prove both organization and techniques 
to offset a serious lack of manpower. One 
of the first actions taken was to establish 
six sergeant positions within the total of 
budgeted positions in order to provide 
closer supervision. By December 1949, 
these six sergeants had been appointed. 
The Captain and six lieutenants have at- 
tended the guard training school of the 
Public Buildings Service, and the six ser- 
geants will be sent to this school after the 
close of the fiscal year. Plans have been 
formulated for a comprehensive training 
course to be given to guards and elevator 
operators, all of whom serve under the 
Captain of the Guard. By such measures 
it is hoped to maintain a small but well 
organized, well trained, well disciplined 
and well supervised Guard Force. About 
75 percent of the guards are veterans. 

The effectiveness of the Guard Force has 
been furthered by the installation of pro- 
tective equipment. The Faraday Fire 
Alarm and Patrol System placed in the 
Main Building two years ago has added 
excellent protection and, in the spring of 
1950, special protection was provided the 
Disbursing Office by installation of a 
photoelectric burglar alarm system. 

There have been increasing numbers of 
visitors to the Library: in 1947, there were 
925,17 055. im (1948.51, 000.7205 tine, L940. 
998,967; and in 1950, 1,064,807. Per- 
haps an even better index of the extent to 
which the Library buildings are .used is 
contained in a recent study by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol of passenger elevator 
trafic. According to his records, the 
Main Building elevators carried 3,122,000 
passengers during 1950, an increase of 
146 percent over 1944; and the Annex 
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Building elevators carried 4,920,000 pas- 
sengers in 1950, an increase of 88 percent 
over 1944. No other buildings on Capitol 
Hill had such a volume of traffic. 


The Photoduplication Service 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A_ BUSINESS 
SERVICE 


By operating the Laboratory on a busi- 
ness basis, the initial capital of $35,000 
donated by the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1938, had been built up to $300,000 by 
the end of fiscal 1950, and gross receipts 
which amounted to about $8,000 in 1939, 
were more than $350,000 last year. 


A modern, well managed, photodupli- 
cation laboratory has been created, with 
a staff of about 65 persons during 1950 
and with the most advanced type of 
equipment valued at approximately 
$125,000. In such a field, which is sub- 
ject to rapid technological changes, it is 
above all essential that obsolete equipment 
be continually replaced with the latest 
type available. About 80 percent of the 
equipment on hand at the close of fiscal 
1950 had been acquired in the past three 
years. Only qualified technicians are 
employed to handle this equipment. 


The three sections in the Laboratory 
offer a variety of training and experience. 
In the Microphotographic Section, it is 
possible to learn how to operate a non- 
automatic microfilm camera for the repro- 
duction of books, letters and cards; in the 
Photostat Section, to become familiar with 
the operation of an electrically controlled 
photostat machine with special respooling 
device, and to review the completed 
prints for correctness of exposure and 
completeness; in the Photograph Section, 
to master the operations of the copying 
camera and assist in the washing and dry- 
ing of negatives and prints. Other mis- 
cellaneous duties include the mixing of 
chemical solutions and operation of a 
blueprint machine and a dry _ print 
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(ozalid) machine. This diversity of train- 
ing makes it possible to shift personnel 
wherever there is the greatest workload. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS —— DOMESTIC 


Recent years have seen an important 
trend in the acquisition of library materials 
reproduced on microfilm. At the Library 
of Congress, principal emphasis until the 
last few years has been on domestically 
owned materials. Moreover, the Library 
has long been engaged in the preservation 
of deteriorating newspapers by this tech- 
nique. For example, four specific news- 
paper projects, started at various times, 
have been continued through 1950: The 
Washington Post, the Washington Evening 
Star, the Alexandria Gazette, and the Balti- 
more Sun. 

Another domestic undertaking of un- 
usual significance was completed during 
the year, the State Records Microfilm 
project, alluded to in the chapter on 
Acquisitions. Begun in August 1941 as a 
joint enterprise of the Library of Congress 
and the University of North Carolina, 
interrupted during the war years, and 
resumed in July 1946, this has included the 
reproduction of legislative proceedings, 
statutory laws, constitutional records, some 
local records, records of the American 
Indian Nations, records of rudimentary 
states and courts, and a group of miscel- 
lany. Field work involved expeditions to 
each of the forty-eight States, 60,000 miles 
of travel and the exposure of 170,000 feet 
ofamicrofilm..« The result;.1,701 reels of 
negative microfilm, integrates and presents 
some 2,500,000 pages of widely scattered 
State papers. A small staff was engaged, 
beginning in 1948, to classify, arrange, and 
edit the film. In the spring of 1950, an 
800-page guide to the collection was 
published. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS —— FOREIGN 


Microfilming projects for acquisition of 
foreign materials are the outstanding de- 
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velopment of recent years. This is illus- 
trated by four projects in different parts 
of the world; all were substantially com- 
pleted by the end of fiscal 1950. The 
first is the microfilming of the Archives of 
the Japanese Foreign Office initiated in 
November 1948, with an advance of 
$30,000 to the Department of State, since 
that time supplemented by an additional 
$22,000, the total of $52,000 estimated to 
be adequate for completion of the project 
by the end of fiscal 1951. These monies 
are being used to pay the salaries of two 
experts to supervise the selection of docu- 
ments, their travel and maintenance, the 
purchase of necessary supplies, and the 
transportation of equipment. Very sub- 
stantial assistance has been rendered by 
the Department of the Army and the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
in Japan in furnishing transportation and 
accommodations and in securing ten 
Japanese technicians, at no cost to the 
Library in filming and other related oper- 
ations. ‘The Library has already received 
997 completed reels of film. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement with 
the Department of State, the film is being 
examined first by that Department, and 
portions which can be declassified are 
transferred as rapidly as possible to the 
Library for addition to its collections and 
for sale of copies to interested institutions. 
At the close of the year, plans were well 
under way for the organization of the 
material and for preparation of a sales 
catalog, with the help of the Library’s 
Orientalia Division. 

Another project was established in 
Mexico City in November 1948. A small 
photoduplication laboratory, set up in 
1942 in the Benjamin Franklin Library 
by the American Library Association 
under a Rockefeller Foundation grant, 
had been turned over to the American 
Embassy in Mexico City in July 1948, and 
several months later, following negotia- 
tions with the Department of State, turned 
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over to the Library of Congress as a branch 
of its Photoduplication Service; the equip- 
ment then in the laboratory to continue 
on loan to the Library of Congress. In 
addition to the continuation of its photo- 
duplication services to Mexican and 
American institutions, the Benjamin 
Franklin laboratory has been engaged 
principally in a comprehensive acquisi- 
tions program for the Library of Congress, 
the two main areas of coverage thus far 
being records relating to the United 
States in the Mexican Ministry of Foreign 
Relations, and legal materials which docu- 
ment the development of Mexican law and 
jurisprudence. The Mexican laboratory, 
during its two years of association with the 
Library of Congress, has completed for the 
Library a total of 702,838 exposures on 
898 reels of film, of which 439,019 ex- 
posures on 541 reels were completed 
during fiscal 1950. 

Finally, there are the two projects in the 
Near East (mentioned in the Chapter on 
Acquisitions) which especially excite the 
imagination, and are no doubt the most 
significant undertakings of the Photo- 
duplication Service since its inception, 
the microfilming of ancient manuscripts 
at the Greek and Armenian Patriarchate 
Libraries in Jerusalem, and at St. 
Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai 
in Egypt. 

The Jerusalem project took definite 
form in October 1949 with the execution 
of an agreement between Dr. Carl H. 
Kraeling as President of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research and the 
Librarian of Congress. Professor Ken- 
neth W. Clark, eminent Biblical scholar 
from Duke University, was made available 
by the American Schools of Oriental 
Research for scholarly investigations 
and Wallace Wade of the Library’s 
Photoduplication Service was assigned to 
supervise photographic operations. The 
delays, difficulties, vexations and major 
and minor embarrassments encountered 


in getting the project under way are full 
of human interest; among these were the 
clearance of equipment and_ supplies 
through Syrian customs, effected only with 
the untiring help of American consular 
officials, making arrangements with the 
Greek Patriarchal Library, transportation 
by porter through the mazes of the Old 
City of Jerusalem, installation of a genera- 
tor, provision of an adequate water supply, 
and the dramatic interruption of patri- 
archal routine when the dome of the 
Holy Sepulchre caught fire on the night of 
November 23, 1949. The original plan 
to microfilm 150 codices on 35 mm. nega- 
tive microfilm, and to photograph 475 
hand painted miniatures on 4’’ x 5’” black 
and white negatives has been carried 
through with some additions which will 
be of special value to students of canonical 
manuscripts and to art historians. Dr. 
Kraeling has assumed responsibility for 
the final annotation of card indexes to 
the completed films and a list in pamphlet 
form has been scheduled for publication. 


For some time before the completion of 
the microfilming at the Patriarchate 
libraries in Jerusalem, preliminary steps 
were being taken by the Library of Con- 
gress, in cooperation with the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, toward 
an even more dramatic venture into the 
wilderness surrounding Mount Sinai in 
Egypt. The imagination of scholars has 
always been stirred by the possibility of 
discovering unusual source material in 
the library of St. Catherine’s Monastery 
on the precipitous slopes of Jebel Musa on 
whose summit Moses is believed to have 
received the Ten Commandments. Rugged 
terrain and the absence (for the final 
eighty miles) of any road in the accepted 
sense of the word have prevented any 
systematic study of the Monastery’s library. 
Final arrangements for the Mount Sinai 
expedition included the assignment from 
the earlier Jerusalem project of Professor 
Clark to make the proper identification 
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and selection of manuscripts, and Mr. 
Wade to supervise all technical operations. 
Dr. Aziz 8. Atiya, of Farouk University in 
Alexandria, was named to take charge of 
the Arabic manuscripts and some 2,000 
firmans, while Professor Gerard Garitte, 
expert in classical philology at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, joined the expedition 
at the end of February to supervise work 
on the Georgian, Coptic, Armenian and 
Syriac manuscripts. Howard C. Kee of 
Edgewater Park, New Jersey, a graduate 
student at Yale, was chosen to assist Profes- 
sor Clark. William Terry of San Fran- 
cisco, Vice President of the Foundation, 
took over-all charge as Field Director. 

Professor Clark and Mr. Wade left 
Israel for Cairo on December 30 by Arab 
Airways. Cameras and generators were 
set up at St. Catherine’s in early January. 
A ship with additional supplies was met at 
Alexandria. Delay incident to the transfer 
of supplies from a second ship postponed 
the final trip from Cairo to the Monastery 
until January 19. 

Archbishop Porphyrios III, Superior of 
the Monastery, and Father Joachim, 
Librarian, showed the combined team of 
scholars and technicians every courtesy and 
assistance in making available the Library’s 
collection. Initial estimates revealed a 
total of approximately 2,000,000 pages to 
be microfilmed, and 2,000 miniatures to be 
photographed. For the most part the 
material is New Testament, classed in three 
principal groups: (a) evangelia or lection- 
aries of the four Gospels arranged for daily 
reading; (b) texts of the four Gospels in 
the usual sequence; (c) Acts and Epistles. 
It was planned to film, in addition, the 
most important of the non-Biblical manu- 
scripts. In Professor Clark’s opinion the 
collection had received no substantial 
increment during the past sixty years. 
Nearly all of the items were found in good 
condition for microfilming, a surprising 
circumstance in view of the extremes of 
climate encountered at the Monastery. 
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The first shipment of Mount Sinai film 
consisting of 250 reels of 428,000 exposures 
was brought back to this country early in 
May by Professor W. F. Albright, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and a member 
of the field expedition. 


Service to the Blind 
SHIFT FROM BRAILLE TO TALKING BOOKS 


A service such as is provided the blind 
readers of this country would ordinarily be 
construed as primarily a reference service. 
With the introduction of the talking book 
and its growing use, the emphasis on pro- 
curement and related phases of the pro- 
gram have become so prevailing that it 
has been placed within the purview of the 
Administrative Department. The trans- 
fer of interest from Braille books to talking 
books has a number of implications; it has 
greatly increased the distribution problem, 
has accentuated the need for clarification 
of relations with State and local distribut- 
ing agencies, has aggravated the disposal 
problem, and has made necessary the ap- 
plication of scientific standards in the 
design of talking book reproducers, rec- 
ords and needles. 

The following statistics indicate clearly 
the shift which has taken place during the 
past ten years: 


1940 | 1945 | 1950 


Talking book 
Tread erseyianier. 14, 220]17, 356/25, 643 
Braille readers. .|14, 825/12, 782} 9, 513 


———— ss 


otalbee mere 29, 045/30, 138}35, 156 


In other words, talking book readers, who, 
ten years ago were numerically equal to 
Braille readers are now two and a half 
times as numerous. 


DEVELOPMENT FOR TALKING BOOK MACHINES 


Up to 1949, the Division for the Blind 
had not had the benefit of any sustained 
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scientific and technical supervision in 
developing specifications for the manu- 
facture of talking book machines. From 
1935 to,1942, specifications for records, 
needles and machines had been formu- 
lated by the American Foundation for the 
Blind in New York. During the war years 
no machines were manufactured. In 1946, 
the Foundation resumed the production of 
machines after the pattern of their latest 
pre-war model and 550 of these were pur- 
chased by the Library of Congress. Then, 
during 1947, the Library purchased 3,550 
machines manufactured commercially ac- 
cording to its own specifications and in 
1948, the National Bureau of Standards 
was requested by the Library to prepare 
specifications for its reproducers; that year, 
7,500 machines were purchased at a unit 
price of less than half the cost of those ac- 
quired during the previous year. In 1949, 
a project for research, development and 
testing was established for the Division, at 
the National Bureau of Standards. Em- 
phasis was placed onimproved specifications 
for reproducers for use with existing talking 
book records, record materials and needles. 
The Bureau sought optimum specifications 
for machines by requiring submission of 
sample machines by competing bidders 
and by conducting thorough tests. From 
this procedure, improvements over pre- 
vious models were secured and 12,000 
reproducers of Model ‘‘S” type were 
manufactured and purchased for distribu- 
tion by the Library of Congress to the 55 
agencies in the States. Still under the 
technical guidance of the Bureau, speci- 
fications were approved for the forth- 
coming new Model “T” reproducer, 
which has greater volume and better tone 
control. The award for the manufacture 
of this machine was made April 15, 1950, 
and an order for 10,000 has been placed. 


Investigation to determine the most 
economical type of needle and the best type 
for use on talking book records continued, 
and this year, as a result of research, a semi- 
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permanent needle of .0018’’ tip radius has 
been adopted as best suited to reproduce 
talking book records. 

In addition to the developments of 
specifications for machines, records and 
needles, the National Bureau of Standards 
is also maintaining a continuing investi- 
gation of the whole field of sound record- 
ing — tape recording, wire recording and 
recording on film — for possible applica- 
tion to the talking book program. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


The Library is responsible only for 
primary distribution to the various State 
and local libraries directly serving blind 
readers. ‘The vast increase in the number 
of borrowers combined with the distribu- 
tion of more talking book machines and 
the steady growth of collections have 
placed a heavy burden on these distribut- 
ing libraries. In certain communities 
conditions have become critical, causing 
the libraries to reconsider their respon- 
sibility on a regional basis. Early in 1949, 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Georgia, 
found that operating costs had become so 
great as to prevent continuation of service 
to readers in Florida and Alabama. 
Believing that State governments, through 
their State libraries or State-level agencies 
for the blind should assume when necessary 
the cost of servicing reading matter to the 
blind within their respective borders, I 
addressed letters to the Governors of Florida 
and Alabama in the autumn of 1949 sug- 
gesting that they accept the responsibility. 
As a result, the Florida Council for the 
Blind has arranged to establish a library to 
serve the blind readers of Florida and, on 
July 1, 1950, service was inaugurated by 
the new library located at Daytona Beach. 
The Carnegie Library of Atlanta has relin- 
quished to the Florida Library for the Blind 
copies of a number of talking book titles of 
which it had duplicates and the Division for 
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for the Blind will make every effort to 
supply copies of other titles needed. Steps 
are being taken by the Alabama Institute 
for the Deaf and Blind, which should make 
it possible for blind readers of Alabama to 
continue to receive library service. Mean- 
while, but for a limited period only, the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta has consented 
to continue to serve Alabama readers, as 
heretofore. 


REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE MACHINES 


The cost of repairing or reconditioning 
old talking book machines eventually be- 
comes prohibitive. By retiring obsolete 
types as necessary these extravagances are 
avoided. The continued distribution of 
new machines at close to the present rate of 
10,000 a year will replace the remaining 
old machines, fabricated in the 1930’s, esti- 
mated to number 10,000, in about 2 
years, and at the same time provide for 
new users at the rate of 5,000 annually. 


TALKING BOOK RECORD REPLACEMENT 
PROGRAM 


Formerly, requests for the replacement 
of fragmentary and complete sets of talking 
book records were made by regional 
libraries on special forms supplied to them 
and were transmitted by the Division for 
the Blind to the studio which had made 
the master recordings. This method of 
replacement became costly and com- 
plicated. Early in 1950, a new procedure 
was established by which the replacement 
requirements of all distributing libraries, 
whether for complete sets, or single 
records, were surveyed and purchase orders 
were placed by the Division for the Blind 
with the producers. In this way, a stock 
was accumulated and replacements were 
made more promptly and at less expense. 

At the same time, a procedure has been 
developed for re-distributing surplus stocks 
of records. 
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MANUALS, CATALOGS, BOOK SELECTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Despite preoccupation with procurement 
and other administrative problems, refer- 
ence service for the blind has been main- 
tained. Two publications were issued 
during fiscal 1950: The Catalog of Press 
Braille Books Provided by the Library of 
Congress, 1931-1948 was issued in May 
1950, after two years of preparation; and 
a Manual of Standard English Braille was 
published in April 1950, after three years 
of discussion, preparation and joint edi- 
torial work by the American Printing 
House for the Blind and the Division for 
the Blind. In preparation are three other 
publications: A supplement to the 1948 
catalog of talking books, a manual for 
Braille proofreaders, and an informative 
pamphlet, Volunteer Braille Transcribing. 
The appendices to this Report contain lists 
of new Braille and talking books, statistics 
of books distributed, and books circulated 
locally to the blind. 


Miscellaneous Administrative Services 


The magnitude of certain large scale 
clerical activities in the Library is some- 
thing which is likely to elude those pri- 
marily interested in substantive operations. 
A few comparative figures will serve to 
illustrate: 


During 1950, about 2%4 million pieces of 
mail were received in the Library, exclu- 
sive of bulk ‘“‘sacked mail’? not processed 
by the Mail and Delivery Section; which 
was 26 percent larger in volume than the 
receipts during 1949, and 175 percent 
larger than the receipts of five years ago; 
the number of impressions produced in 
the Duplicating Unit by multilith and 
other near-print processes totaled almost 
18,000,000 as compared with 5,300,000 the 
previous year; and 250,000 issues of the 
Library’s own publications were distrib- 
uted by the Publications Section of the 
Secretary’s Office during each of the last 
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two years. The expansion in duplicating 
activities is of particular interest. There 
has been a marked increase in the number 
of Public Affairs Bulletins and other mate- 
rials issued by the Legislative Reference 
Service, as well as in other types of Library 
of Congress near-print publications, such 
as divisional manuals, and in the size of 
the Information Bulletin, for the most part 
represented by appendices devoted to 
various Library of Congress activities. 
This expansion has been accompanied by 
a gradual change in technical processes 
used. Five years ago about 75 percent of 
the duplicating work was peformed by 
the mimeograph process and 25 percent 
by multilith; for 1950 the ratio was 97 
percent multilith and 3 percent other (in- 
cluding mimeograph and ditto). 

Other problems in the Secretary’s Office 
raised by a necessity for dealing with 
masses of material have made it neces- 
sary to devise appropriate means of 
organizing such materials for use. A 
major accomplishment has been the 
simplification of the file classification 
scheme adopted right after the War, the 
completion of the change-over from alpha- 
betic to subject arrangement for some 
back years, the maintenance of currency 
on the subject classification of file mate- 
rials as received, and the introduction of 
case files. The Case File, through the 
device of indexing and summarizing basic 
documents, is designed to facilitate prompt 
servicing and use of files that are contin- 
ually used, bulky, and of administrative 
or historical importance. The Case File 
program in no way modifies the regular 
procedure of the subject classification 
scheme employed but represents a logical 
and important supplement to this system. 
When a file is selected for Case File proc- 
essing and documentation, a case num- 
ber is assigned and the basic documents of 
the file are selected and abstracted on a 


summary form. The Case File summary 
sheets are maintained in a binder apart 
from the File. When a request for a Case 
File is received, this form can be sub- 
mitted to the requesting officer and 
selection quickly made by him of the 
basic documents desired. The savings 
effected include time and effort on the 
part of staff officials which would other- 
wise be spent in reviewing bulky files, 
locating basic documents, and charging 
and delivering separate documents. The 
system contributes to better processing, 
service, and maintenance of the docu- 
mentary record or history of the Library 
of Congress. 

Other finding aids established in recent 
years and kept up to date, are the indexes 
to the General and Special Orders of the 
Librarian, to the legal opinions of the Law 
Librarian, and to the decisions of the 
Comptroller General and the Attorney 
General which bear upon the Library’s 
affairs. 

But not all records are necessarily 
retained. The program of record retire- 
ment and disposal, which was rather late in 
starting at the Library, has gained 
momentum in the past two years. It is to 
be noted in this connection that the 
problem of disposal in a 150-year old 
agency is not as simple as it is in a new 
agency. By the end of fiscal 1950, about 
50 percent of all of the Library’s records 
had been surveyed, 1,924 cubic feet of 
space, equivalent to 874 standard file 
drawers, released, and 717 cubic feet of 
records destroyed. This work is per- 
formed in close cooperation with the 
National Archives. 

Another office performing miscellaneous 
administrative functions is the Supply 
Office. That office during the past year 
issued a supply catalog designed to inform 
all units of the Library regarding standard 
supplies available and to enable them to 
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order by stock item. As a by-product of | out of obsolete and otherwise useless 
this catalog, the entire stock of the Supply materials and the purchase of a sub- 
Office was thoroughly inventoried, com- stantial quantity of new and badly needed 
pletely rearranged, refreshed by weeding items. 


Chapter VILL 


The Copyright Office 


for fiscal 1950 records an increase 

over 1949 in all phases of work. 
Registrations rose from 201,190 to 210,564 
(4.6 percent), the increase being reflected 
in nearly every class. The most notable 
gain was in the foreign field where regis- 
trations grew from 7,151 in 1949 to 11,041 
in 1950, or 54 percent. ‘Total fees applied 
amounted to $849,595.22, an advance of 
1.7 percent beyond the highest previous 
year, 1949. In spite of this quantitatively 
larger operation, the work of the Office 
has been maintained on a substantially 
current basis throughout the year. 


Public Law 84 


The unusual increase in the number of 
foreign registrations during the year is 
primarily attributable to the amendment 
to the Copyright Law under Public Law 
84 which became effective on June 3, 
1949. This act established as an alterna- 
tive to the registration fee the furnishing 
of catalog data for foreign works and 
liberalized the provisions respecting ad 
interim registration of works in English 
first published abroad. New forms for 
the registration of foreign books and period- 
icals (A-B Foreign), for works in English 
(ad interim) and for foreign music (E 
Foreign) were prepared and circulated to 
copyright interests abroad, together with 
explanatory notes and instructions pre- 
pared in English and translated into four 
languages; namely, French, German, Ital- 
ian and Spanish. These new forms made 
provision for the necessary catalog data. 
Statistics through April 1950, indicated 
that 88.5 percent of the applicants electing 
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the option made use of the form attached 
to the application rather than using 
catalog cards from their national library 
or themselves devising such cards. Based 
on the first year’s experience, revisions 
have been made in these forms to render 
them more useful in the cataloging proc- 
esses. The revised instructions were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for June 29, 
1950: 


Several changes were made in Office 
routines to handle and record ad interim 
applications and related documents. The 
Service Division, which is concerned with 
requests for, and records of, import state- 
ments, was particularly affected. Of 1,040 
ad interim registrations made during the 
year, approximately 1,000 involved re- 
quests for import statements for all or part 
of the 1,500 copies permitted to be im- 
ported under the new law. 


Distribution of the Catalog of Copy- 
right Entries 


Under an arrangement with the Super- 
intendent of Documents, the Copyright 
Office has assumed responsibility for dis- 
tribution of the Catalogs, except for those 
copies sent to depository libraries in this 
country and abroad. A systematic pro- 
gram for bringing the Catalogs to the 
attention of those persons and organiza- 
tions with a potential interest in them has 
had the result, among others, of more than 
tripling sales and subscriptions over those 
of any previous year. In particular, the 
Catalogs for published music, motion pic- 
tures, and maps are finding a wide public. 


As part of its general duty to prepare and 
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develop the Catalog of Copyright Entries, the 
Cataloging Division has continued its 
studies of ways and means of making its 
products more useful both for copyright 
and bibliographic purposes. 


Improved Accounting Procedure 


With the installation of a new automatic 
bookkeeping machine, the Accounting 
Section of the Service Division has been 
enabled to give better service, especially 
to those firms frequently making copyright 
registrations. Periodic statements of de- 
posit accounts will hereafter be supplied to 
depositors of funds against which registra- 
tion fees and other items are charged. 
Heretofore, such statements have been 
submitted only upon request. 


Reference Division 


The Compliance Section of this Division 
has a duty to remind authors and pub- 
lishers who publish works with a copyright 
notice, of their obligation to register them 
in the Copyright Office. Over 90 percent 
of all book publishers as listed in Pub- 
lishers Weekly comply with this require- 
ment promptly, but some overlook it in 
the press of other matters. In the per- 
formance of this responsibility, the Com- 
pliance Section furthers one of the most 
important provisions of the Copyright Act; 
namely, the enrichment of the collections 
of the Library. During the past year, 
registrations stimulated by the Section’s 
initiative brought in $20,124 in fees and 
added materials valued at $20,414.50. 

The Search Section, in addition to its 
normal work-load, has assembled com- 
plete bibliographies of the registrations of 
works of various important authors and 
composers, including John Galsworthy, 
Clarence Budington Kelland, Béla Bartok 
and Kurt Weill, and has made substantial 
progress on other compilations which, 
when completed, will serve both the Sec- 
tion and the public. 


9) 
Copyright Bibliography 


Under the supervision of Henriette 
Mertz, a bibliography or checklist of 
writings on copyright now in the posses- 
sion of the Library of Congress, has been 
prepared. This compilation which was 
sent to the printer at the close of the fiscal 
year, includes some 5,000 entries of which 
approximately 1,500 are for works in 
foreign languages and the remaining 3,500 
for works in English. This publication will 
be given extensive distribution for use by 
attorneys and others concerned with copy- 
right and will, it is hoped, achieve the 
further objective of discovering lacunae 
thereby conversely providing a want-list 
for acquisition. 


Presidential Proclamations 


On May 4, 1950, a Presidential Procla- 
mation was issued establishing copyright 
relations with the new nation of Israel, 
effective from May 15, 1948, and including 
protection for mechanical musical rights. 

On December 29, 1949, a Presidential 
Extension Proclamation with Australia was 
issued providing additional time for com- 
plying with formalities with respect to 
works published, or subject to renewal, 
since September 3, 1939. This agreement 
was made self-terminating in one year’s 
time. F 
On May 26, 1950, the terminations of 
three previously issued extension procla- 
mations with France, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom were proclaimed by the 
President to be effective December 29, 
1950. Appropriate parallel action has 
been, or will be, taken by the other coun- 
tries. 


Argentine Ratification of the Buenos 
Aires Convention 


The ratification of the Buenos Aires 
Convention by Argentina was deposited 
January 19, 1950. 
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Copyright Relations with Cuba 


In order to secure more definite informa- 
tion as to the operation of the Cuban 
copyright law, particularly in its adminis- 
trative aspects, and to remove barriers to 
the registration and protection of United 
States works, the Register of Copyrights 
made a trip to Cuba. He secured valuable 
information as to the present requirements 
of the Cuban law and conferred with 
leading organizations and individuals con- 
cerned in the subject. Negotiations look- 
ing towards a solution are being conducted 
by the Department of State. 


UNESCO Copyright Project 


The program of the Copyright Division 
of UNESCO for a universal copyright con- 
vention made progress during the year. 
A Committee of Experts met in Paris from 
July 4 to 9, 1949..The United States 
group was composed of: Luther H. Evans, 
Arthur Fisher, John Schulman and Charles 
E. Wyzanski, Jr. As a result of the 
recommendations of this Committee, a 
‘“‘Request for Views” was submitted to the 
governments of the world as to the desir- 
ability of holding a diplomatic conference 
to draft a universal convention and the 
principles which should be embodied in 
such a convention. These developments 
were reviewed at meetings of the Copy- 
right Panel of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO held during the year 
in Washington and New York. After ex- 
tensive discussions with representatives of 
United States interests concerned with 
copyright and with this Office, the Depart- 
ment of State transmitted its reply to the 
UNESCO “Request” indicating a favor- 
able attitude towards proceeding with the 
program and the essential recommenda- 
tions of the Experts. Following a review of 
favorable answers received up to that time 
from some twenty-five countries, UNESCO 
authorized further study of the replies by a 
Committee of Experts to meet in Washing- 


ton, D. C., from October 23 to November 
4, 1950. 


Interesting Copyright Cases 


There were two important trial court 
cases during the year: Blanc v. Lantz and 
Shapiro, Bernstein G Co. v. Miracle Record 
Co. Both deal with the question of what 
constitutes a publication and both deci- 
sions are contrary to what generally had 
been supposed to be the law. 


Blaney. Lantz, 83 USP. O AST, isa 
decision by the California Superior Court 
for Los Angeles County, involving the 
musical laugh of the cartoon character, 
“Woody Woodpecker.” After creating 
this character, the plaintiff, without copy- 
righting the musical laugh, performed the 
laugh over the radio and authorized its 
inclusion in certain motion pictures which 
were shown throughout the world. The 
defendant demanded judgment on the 
pleadings claiming that these acts of the 
plaintiff constituted a publication and so 
extinguished his common law rights. 


The court granted the defendant’s 
motion on the ground that recording the 
laugh on the motion picture sound track 
and showing the picture in many theaters 
constituted a publication. In the course 
of an opinion reviewing many cases, the 
court said: 

‘“Because in years gone by, the only forms 
of reproduction were by printing or copy- 
ing on paper, the law should not be so 
inflexible as to exclude from its non- 
statutory common law definition of 
‘publication’ forms of copying which are 
within the announced policy underlying 
the common law rule under considera- 
tion.” 


The court also laid emphasis on the con- 
stitutional policy against perpetual copy- 
right monopolies and the possibility that 
the words “‘make public” in the California 
statute may have a broader meaning than 
“publication” in the Federal Copyright 
Act. 
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The second case is Shapiro, Bernstein @ 
Co. v. Miracle Record Co., 85 U.S. P. Q. 39, 
SOTO Sr. Oo193, (DY Ga NS DAL. E. 
Div.), an action for infringement of a 
copyright in a musical composition. The 
District Court gave the defendant judg- 
ment for a number of reasons, among 
others that the plaintiffs assignor had 
abandoned his rights by permitting phono- 
graph records of his composition to be 
produced and sold before he took out 
statutory copyright. 

The plaintiff moved for a new trial and 
a brief was filed arguing that phonograph 
records are not copies of a musical com- 
position and that their sale does not con- 
stitute a publication of the musical 
composition. In denying the motion, 
Judge Igoe said: 

“*It seems to me that publication is a prac- 
tical question and does not rest on any 
technical definition of the word ‘copy.’ 
Nor do the notice and registration provi- 
sions of the Copyright Act determine the 
issue here. Modern recording has made 
possible the preservation and reproduction 
of sound which theretofore had disap- 
peared immediately upon its creation. 
When phonograph records of a musical 
composition are available for purchase in 
every city, town and hamlet, certainly the 
dissemination of the composition to the 
public is complete and is as complete as by 
sale of a sheet music reproduction of the 
composition. The Copyright Act grants a 
monopoly only under limited conditions. 
If plaintiff’s argument is to succeed here, 
then a perpetual monopoly is granted 
without the necessity of compliance with 
the Copyright Act.” 


The case of Verney Corp. v. Rose Fabric 
Converters Corp., 87 F. Supp. 802 (D. C.,, 
S. D. N. Y.), relates to the copyright of a 
design printed on fabrics for dresses. The 
plaintiff registered a label containing the 
design in the Copyright Office as a KK, 
that is “‘a claim to copyright in a print or 
label used for article of merchandise,” and 
then printed the design on its dress goods 
without any copyright notice. The de- 
fendant copied the design on its fabrics and 
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the issue on motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint was whether the plaintiff had lost 
its copyright by publication without a 
proper copyright notice. The court dis- 
missed the complaint, holding that the 
plaintiff had lost its copyright both because 
of publication without proper notice and 
because of using a design registered as a 
print or label to be used in connection with 
the sale of merchandise as a part of the 
merchandise itself. ‘There is also language 
in the opinion to the effect that designs 
for fabrics and for dresses are not copy- 
rightable. 

In Group Publishers v. Winchell, 86 F. 
Supp. 573 (D. C., S. D. N. Y.), it was held 
both that an assignment of copyright not 
expressly covering the right to sue for a 
prior infringement gives no such right and 
that the substitution of the name of the 
assignee in a copyright notice before the 
recording of the assignment in the Copy- 
right Office constitutes abandonment of the 
copyright. 

The Copyright Office has always been 
bothered by the question of de minimis; 
that is, when is a work submitted for 
copyright registration too scanty to con- 
stitute the writing of an author? That 
problem is considered in Forstmann Woolen 
Co. Veja Mays, Boe Sek. Ox 200 
(DAG Bead sNeeYo)ielm this: casezal- 
though the plaintiff prevailed on the unfair 
competition issue, its copyright was held 
invalid. The claim to copyright related 
to a label containing the words “Forst- 


-mann’s 100% Virgin Wool’ interwoven 


with three separate fleurs-de-lis. 


The court said that the constitutional 
provisions as to copyright apply ‘“‘only to 
writings . . . as are the result of intel- 
leciual labor: W784 4.0): not 2).6 to labels 
which simply designate or describe the 
articles to which they are attached and 
which have no value separated from the 
articles and no possible influence upon 
science or the useful arts . . .2. Applying 
that analysis to the facts of our case, there 
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certainly is nothing artistic about the way 
in which the plaintiffs name, nor the 
legend ‘100% Virgin Wool’ appears on 
the copyright label. That leaves the 
representation of the fleur-de-lis. Surely 
and certainly in the form in which the 


fleur-de-lis are shown, no originality is dis- 


played.” 


A somewhat similar problem arose in 
Supreme Records v. Decca Records, 85 U. S. 
Bh@, 405)(@aG.o8t DuGalif.): 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES DEPOSITED DURING THE FISCAL YEARS 1946 TO 1950, INCLUSIVE 


Class Subject matter of copyright 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
A Books: 
(a) Printed in the United States: 
IBOOK S| proper qk Serer 15,353) el S0G) LON S72 ie 205508 22, 648 
Panaphlets, teatietss etc aan: 61,108 | 69, 880 | 71,594 | 67, 854 68, 770 
Contributions to newspapers 
ANCHDELIOGICalS wale hie ey eer 5,504 | 4,410 5, 963 BrolS 4, 437 
Lotaliaies Rperene ss <<. 81,970 | 94,096 | 97,129 | 92, 177 95, 855 
(b) Printed abroad in a foreign language.| 3, 660 Bs DUO 2, 545 2, 644 esos) 
(c) English books registered for ad in- 
LOLI COPY LIC It aun) ea aie tee 610 Tile) 683 595 iaisl 
otal 20 Hh Meee 2 oh 86,/240" | 989779) 100, S579 \995. 416519103; 319 
B Periodicals: .4a4-e: cy Bs haees erat oh SPIES «eo 8 96,578 |116, 680 |119, 398 |108, 374 | 110, 872 
C ILSnawRese Secekocy, Gis onenc sunt suosoese 129 972 15263 1, 036 1, 008 
D Dramatic or dramatico-musical composi- 
10) € ie tee ROSACEA, i a Re 5NOue. 7, 056 6, 659 5, 720 4,969 
E IMusicalycompositionS awn eerste ae 72, 824 | 79,428 | 85,359 | 58, 087 65, 791 
B INGaips spe et Se i Re Pee ac 2, 558 3, 526 2, 855 4, 627 Sy AAS: 
G Works of art, models or designs.......... 35-938 5, 454 5,055 4, 349 5, 904 
H Reproductions of works of art............ 596 1, 064 609 469 620 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 
cechnicalicharactetr =i Seeie een ee DMS) 3, 014 22336 1, 603 1, 947 
4 Photograpus.* tere oc cere Pen e ae 2, 605 2, 982 2A945 1, 891 15,939 
KK Prints, labels and pictorial illustrations....| 26, 344 | 31,848 | 34,563 | 35,577 350259 
&K 
L Motion picture photoplays............... 1, 545 112, 1, 254 1, 330 1, 528 
M Motion pictures not photoplays........... 2, 440 2, 741 1,914 2 ata 2, 141 
"Potal see sere ene eee ates = 305, 049 |354, 856 |364, 567 |320, 590 | 338, 544 
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REGISTRATION BY SUBJECT MATTER CLASSES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1946 TO 1950, INCLUSIVE 


Class Subject matter of copyright 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
A Books: 
(a) Printed in the United States: 
Booksiproper ia ei cei ee 7, 679 9, 903 DN /OOm lO. 254 Withee S45) 
Pamphlets, leaflets, etc...... 3095547) 3451940 515354797) 335 929 34, 383 
Contributions to newspapers 
and periodicals. 5... -... 5, 504 4, 400 5), SINS) 4, 140 4, 438 
MO tale ep yg. ac ie oie ch 43,737 | 49,243 | 51,546 | 48,323 | 50,144 
(b) Printed abroad in a foreign lan- 
PUATON Se ater acs slam ny ee elans. s SOAS el S39 700 1 255450) 25.644 3) JAY) 
(c) English books registered for ad 
InteriuanCOpYLIS baer 610 712 683 595 1, 040 
Mota cece scrutiny eerie oi 47,860 | 53,925 | 54,774 | 51,562 | 54,894 
B Reriodicals, (numbers). cs ccc ee ee eee 48, 289 | 58,340 | 59,699 | 54,163 55, 436 
Cc lkectunesysermons) addresses, tne sa. as nc il, V29 972. 1263 1, 036 1, 007 
D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compo- 
SUGLOMS tree eee eee Tan HS TOEE che Ses a Boe |) G,diS |) Gyan by lee 4, 427 
E Musicalycompositions.. 0. oan- ese ie < 63, 367 | 68, 709 | 72,339 | 48, 210 52, 309 
1p INU AIDS iii esc ak Soar antosbatss -VIPren nora tee aos 1,304 | 1,779 1,456 | 2,314 1, 638 
G Works of art, models or designs.......... 3, 094 4, 044 3, 938 ay281 4,013 
H Reproductions of works of art............ 317 540 309 29) 326 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 
technicalkcharacters uaoeeiee seine aes «er I ITE 2, 147 i Gl® 1, 063 the Gul 
J Photographs ae varie eyo site eects oie ere, 1, 838 1,844 | 1, 134 1, 143 
KK Commercial prints and labels............ TSS |) DSO | Os GilS) |) ay aie 13, 320 
K Prints and pictorial illustrations.......... 5, 384 6, 506 6, 686 4, 358 4, 309 
L Motion picture photoplays.............. 774 666 632 667 782 
M Motion pictures not photoplays.......... 1, 250 1, 418 999 1, 096 hy ats) 
RR Renewals of commercial prints and labels . 30 21 QO Bi chcrartdet ena eats Si 
R Renewalsvotcalliclassesmn cere anes ac 125 433%) 135 180 je lon 7 96n IS G75 14, 531 
Otel ce; ceaccrawern ars teesatrs ve Gio cust wearers si 202, 144 |230, 215 |238,121 |201,190 | 210, 564 
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SUMMARY OF COPYRIGHT BUSINESS, FISCAL YEAR 1950 


Balance’on: hand |uly ly 194s te ance de als oe eae eR eae een eRe ete $160, 929. 05 

Grosstreceiptsjuly21 1949 htonjunerS 0.01950 hater eereie einen rere et arene 879, 169. 17 
iLotalito, bevaccounted wor... otra oie teacrensyticre ayo ore Re aie re ene wales Ree ica 1, 040, 098. 22 

ASX orth late lare We ee Sans cha GIMERE Oo enS doe Oita ace me one clo Noma crae $33, 639. 05 

Checks. returned unpaidaarssnaccis. cei ye rec oe ener een otter 1, 094. 00 

Deposited! as'earnedticesma nce ieee were ieee einer ete sete 844, 105. 22 


Balance carried over to July 1, 1950: 
Fees earned in June 1950 but not deposited until July 1950. $73, 953. 00 


Wnfinishedibusinessibalances aes eee lee ee 128020051 
Deposit accountssbalance acest. ieee Vereen heenep stoner ielers 74, 686. 64 
161, 259. 95 
—————_ 1, 040, 098. 22 
Fees Applied 
Registrations toni prints rand labelswe ere ner sneer c te ere 13, 320 at 6. 00 79, 920. 00 
INecistrations on pubusheduwOrkSeanue inert ineie circ aici 131, 307 at 4. 00 525, 228. 00 
Repistrations for published) works. as vain neers iehater 4 at 2. 00 8. 00 
Registrations for unpublished WOLks 0.10 ee re icles eee ae 44, 701 at 4. 00 178, 804. 00 
Repistrations forsunpublishedsworks 2.2 eee inti nee 58 at 1. 00 58. 00 
Registrations forirenéwals 7.0 cv eter ter keiaic © san ener es Crores 14, 531 at 2. 00 29, 062. 00 
Total number onrepisirations-ch ee etiam tae *203, 921 
Feés'for/repistrationS.. o.. tek. tare ns a aukchis aenskes ol eattncere cree econ meron eicrerees cee MCR 813, 080. 00 
Bees for recording assigmmients 14s note setts aeieledores) cele realm totes ots $18, 916. 22 
Beeston indexing” transtersiol proprietorsnip yqctieia) eee 5, 196. 00 
Beesdormoticesior user recorded score rie ecient scene oie: 2, 966. 00 
Pees tor certined documents sasy- Ce cee ace ec ire oes Ocieeeiten o - 2, 382. 00 
Fees forsearches made® 8). ho sos ite ia ole nie ee oe ieee es 7, 121. 00 
Se SS 36, 581. 22 
Total fees Carned ttc tere ocie coe mke er eieie eraioharelD al pie elena aati robeimeeneterene ara teeter clare 849, 661. 22 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sam Bass WARNER 
Register of Copyrights 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
August 15, 1950 


*Excludes 6,643 Registrations Made Under P. L. 84. 
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Appendix I. Appendices to Information Bulletin 
(July 5, 1949-June 26, 1950) 


1949 

July 5-11. UNESCO/Library of Congress Bibli- 
ography Survey. First Interim Report of the 
Library of Congress Bibliographical Planning 
Group, June 1949. By Kathrine Oliver Murra. 
16 p. 

July 12-18. International Conference on Science 
Abstracting, Paris, June 20-25, 1949. By 
Verner W. Clapp. 3 p. 

July 19-25, UNESCO Committee of Experts on 
Copyright, Paris, July 4th to 9th, 1949. Report. 
This Report, presented by Mr. Luther H. 
Evans, the Rapporteur General of the Com- 
mittee was approved by the Committee on 
July 9th, 1949. The text of the Committee’s 
Recommendations and the list of the persons 
attending its Sessions are attached to this 
Report. 6p. 

Recommendations. 4 p. 

List of Persons Present at the Meetings. 


3 p. 

August 9-15, Report and Supplementary Report 
on the National Union Catalog and Related 
Matters. By R. B. Downs, Acting Chief, 
Union Catalog Division. 24 p. 

September 13-19. UNESCO/Library of Congress 
Bibliographical Survey. Second Interim Re- 
port of the UNESCO/Library of Congress 
Bibliographical Planning Group. By Kathrine 
Oliver Murra. 57 p. 

September 20-26. The Administration of a Federal 
Government Agency. By Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress. (An extemporaneous 
speech given before the Washington Student 
Citizenship Seminar, at the American Veterans 


Committee Clubhouse on August 17, 1949 at 
8:00 p.m., slightly edited for publication). 
10 p. 

October 11-17. The Atlantic City Regional Con- 
TeLencerObe WeioseAcmnH Ons 

October 25-37. The UNESCO Conference in Paris. 
(An Informal Report by Constance Roach). 
16 p. 

November 8-14. The Library Association. Li- 
brary Research Committee. Working Party on 
Library and Information Services. (Royal 
Society Scientific Information Conference Rec- 
ommendations). Report on the Co-operative 
Provision of Books, Periodicals and Related 
Material in Libraries. 12 p. 


November 29-—December 5. Southwest Regional 
Conference. By Leo E. LaMontagne and 
Lewis C. Coffin. 7 p. 


1950 

February 6. A. L.A. Midwinter Meeting, Chicago, 
January 26-29, 1950. 18 p. 

March 13. Colloquium Newsletter. No. 1, March 
1950. Why the Colloquium Was Undertaken 
and How It Has Been Planned. 10 p. 

March 20. The Sesquicentennial on the Drawing 
Board. Plans for the observance of the 150th 
Anniversary of the Library were discussed at 
the Professional Forum on March 15, 1950. 


April 10. Library of Congress Proposed Operating 
Program Fiscal Years, 1950-53. [Statement of 
long summary sent to Joint Committee on the 
Library last September 14, approved in principle 
by the Joint Committee on March 13, 1950.] 
Srp; 
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April 24. Informal Report on the Eighth Meeting 
of the United States National Commission of 
unEsco. By Nelda Napier, Library of Con- 
gress. 6p. 

May 29. Appendix I. Management Notes (Part 
II). Good Housekeeping — An Essential of 
Good Management. 2 p. 

Appendix II. The Present State of the De- 
velopment of Indexing, Abstracting and Biblio- 
graphical Services by UNESCO. 13 p. 


June 19. Bibliographical Activities of the Library 


of Congress. [Statements on the Library’s 
collections and resources for different world 
areas submitted to the Second National Con- 
ference on the Study of World Areas, sponsored 
by the Committee on World Area Research of 
the Social Science Research Council, and held 
in New York, May 5-7, 1950.] 10 p. 


June 26. Opportunities for Library Work Abroad. 


3p. 


Appendix II. Statistics of Reader and Reference Service ' 
CIRCULATION OF MATERIALS AND RESPONSE TO REFERENCE INQUIRIES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1950 


Reference service 


Matecial: Reference and loan requests Bibliographies Articles prepared for Special reference studies 
aterial issued for use— received by telephone prepared Phas mip publication or reports 
Trans- 
Refer- aes 
Readers Readers| ence ye 
served | Inside the buildings | 6, ide aided | Confer- eal anima” 
- € - 
the | Con. | Gov ences | Num. | Num- |Number| (pages) Form | Num-| beret | re- tebe 
build- gress ern- Other | Total hee ber of | of en- letter “is ro conti 
Volumes | Other ings ment pages tries replies pages fret Pages 
units required 
a a eh Be ele oe eee 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT: 
Aeronautics Division shaistod Fake « alts a hIOh 1, 622 BAGS oe Stet oe 2 362 58 948 683 1, 689 1, 262 331 72 221 2, 519 21 len aASOU) . B76" eens 12 108 260) triste la aA ee 
European Affairs Division. . Page a oietgem [ates ainghere Pc aieed fore wast Se aM aes en Pere bola 46 592 287 Esa be 7 706 8 508 776 1145)" 5680)]° BRO cece ‘3 760 | 2,517 155 
General Reference and Bibliography 
Division... ... Stes ss cma BeOS 136, 768 | 23,980 |........ 1,180 | 8,121 | 28,122 | 37, 423 |267,980 | 2, 912 23 | 428 | «2, 280 76 3, 728 7| 548] 4,513 78 
Hispanic Found atte 3.2 2020 or oA 3, 391 1G; 553, 7)eeee es 2 2,969 56 499 491 1, 046 753 320 66 344 | 3,326 30 27 3 58 56 20 
Loan Division pe aitieMiain Fe Bian, oi artn'= bn | seco See ae £3) 262) 2 ee 185,:685.1°16, 90g | 4, 499.15 3,026 24.437") 53,2490) me Wag les, Gale ere fiee ot cuy. 7 173 1 25 OO Taos. 3] Bes ee ee cee 
Manuscripts Division................ De Oke ih AUG. 49, 147 8 295) a eee 324 697 | 1,021 | 14,889 | 1,846 i 12 TO ac eke tae SOO: OTF) eters e 40 134 353 154 
Map Division. ....................| 3,923 |’ "40, 654 | 49, 217 | 21, 822 426 | 1,186] 2,009] 3,621 | 8 364 DBA A ta ealtstod arth), Mae os ee ee RG. Bn Sl ee eeigiee 5| 100 99 | ees ey eee 
Music: Divisions... os. iy corte a 15,894,137, 640 fo 1,960 |oumme |. eo 17, 10654171061). 625505) 74) BBS Vout. Ale oqo ubbew Memes 3 8, 820 2 37 245 12 
Orientalia Division... ..............| 7,878 | 32,809 | 30, 181 | 21’ 960 107 | 2,307| 5,544] 7,958] 6.493 | 2,309 61} 162 | 42,169 866 | 1,440| 772 ]........ 39 | 145 352 74 
Prints and Photographs Division. ..... 2, 154 12372 5,721 2 843 130 366 1, 523 2, 019 L715 Hake a Rese is eg er a Lee Sh aie EIN De nd Ee iy See Ma) el peek pore MCI PAE iy 
Rare Books Division................ 7, 490 PASO PAN Re a ae LY RMSE Ee 1,060 | 1,060} 1,418 708 5 123 CaS iis tai aNSD4 |. OOO ae a.) ee 12 796 907 29 
Microfilm Reading Room.......... 2,119 2, 447 3,113 2321 6 21 483 510 403 Sid Dick ae esses Wier Ne Ch Re Oe Re, be AN De We td Mee yA 
Science Division. 22.2... 2. -....... CORN he oa te Or CC ce 23522834). goes . 5 i0Te 151 5,928 | 1,008 195 128 | 2,147 | 9,822 22 2, SBI, crete tinkcs- wes ees a 61 
Cress DIVBION So, Ee oe 176,838 | 103, 931 |413, 087 |2 29,196 4,536 | 7,762 | 8,385 | 20, 683 |102,379 | 2,925 39 148 1,792 19 127 f, . <> ip Stes akP bee oh geal SE ole a ec 
Stack and Reader Division........... $59.4°375711 004.8811. oo ee bei Wi Sa fahe ilche d Wia ae e ae | ie e ie 
TOTAL, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT: Ra 
Gomiparative total{ 1939 2c Pe ee re ae 822, 296 |1, 391, 726 |564, 446 |206, 913 | 23, 457 | 32, 402 69, 567 |125, 426 |416, 463 | 17, 454 404 | 4,093 |423,598 | 1,161 15, 567 134 | 2,786 | 14, 164 583 
1949.a Rem Ns? 792, 422 |1, 332, 113 |567, 693 185, 488 | 18, 532 | 32,902 | 57, 317 |108, 751 393, 872 | 15, 592 524 | 3,803 | 36, 064 900 27, 074 133 | 1, 967 5, 541 511 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERV- 

TRGB, ie eee oon ee ee 3, 242 15 AEE ay 217,119 |§ 42,144 529 428 | 43,101 i Pay 4 YAEL ey aN aM idee amr or MOEA Ne 45029 TORE |) SSSL TSS, Sees eel baa 19, 752 
LAWOLIBRARY 6: 62.5 st hat Sue ae 74, 383 Zhe SLO | eee 210, 366 7, 505 8, 544 6, 538 | 22, 587 | 73, 734 | 5 1, 556 41 155 1, 830 ae Meaty cat Me | o- CRD) Pea Mgeengrenl) TORE AN PEI (rage yo 
PROCESSING DEPARTMENT........ 174 39 2 28 15 1, 874 |§ 23, 306 | 25,195 iat 421 51 269 2, 870 90 9s ATL Fos | ay bate eae ee 
DEVISION. FOR: THE ‘BLIND ieee NO i Sh i MS one 54,5174 (eran |. she ee 2, 734 2, 734 sell Asad ae danske ike? a ee MO ean, Penni Me eo 

Total for fiscal year 1949-50........ 900, 095 |1, 622, 019 |564, 448 |265, 336 73,121 | 43, 349 |102, 573 |219, 043 |494, 583 19, 431 496 | 4,517 | 28,098 2,720 21, 038 134 | 2,786 | 14, 164 3, 390 | 20, 335 
2, 186, 467 , 
Comparative totals: 
1948-49 Ft ode eee 866, 669 2, 142, 653 239, 188 | 49,848 | 42,511 | 67,948 |160, 307 |473, 846 20, 469 638 | 4,218 | 41, 734 Sy23 ae pace DEERE PSs Pe ri ee SS bp EZ 
1947-46 Ge, SN ree es 878, 362 2, 081, 483 218, 141 | 57, 603 | 41,645 | 72,125 |171, 373 |452, 613.| 21,450 | 654 | 2,652 | 28266 | 4,079 9,437 |... S654 5bid ene aoe ge etlek oe hte Ee ae 
! This statement covers major reference and circulation services, only; many staff hours were required for acquisitions and processing work, * Plus 12 bibliographies on cards comprising 3,900 entries in the General Reference and Bibliogra hy Division, and in the Orientalia Divisi 
? Included in the Loan Division figure, except for 3,906 units charged by Law Library in the Capitol. 16, with 5,778 entries. z ites " a * oc pes, 
3 Readers in the Main Reading Room and the Periodicals Reading Room are computed. An actual count is not feasible due to several en- 5 Recorded on a different basis from preceding years. 


trances to the rooms and because of a substantial amount of reader self-service especially in the Periodicals Reading Room. 
916791 O - 51 - (Face P. 188) 
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Appendix III. List of Publications, Fiscal Year 1950 
A. PRINTED PUBLICATIONS ! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1949. 1950. 234 p. 
Cloth $2.25. (5,000 copies) 

Bibliography by Cooperation. By Luther H. Evans. 
Reprint from the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, pp. 197-212, July 1949. 1949. 
16 p. Free. (1,000 copies) 

California. The Centennial of the Gold Rush and the 
First State Constitution, An Exhibit in the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 12, 1949 to February 12, 1950. 1949. 
97 p. Paper $1.00. (1,500 copies) 

The Commonwealth of Art. A Lecture delivered by 
Curt Sachs in the Whittall Pavilion of the 
Library of Congress, April 25, 1949. 1950. 
19 p. Free. (3,000 copies) 

The Constitution of the United States together with An 
Account of Its Travels since September 17, 1787. 
Compiled by David C. Mearns and Verner W. 
Clapp. 4th Ed. (Second printing). 1950. 44 p. 
Paper 15 cents. (5,000 copies) 

A Few Notes, Gc. Upon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1950. 11 p. Free. (10,000 copies) 

The First One Hundred Years of Yankee California. 
Address at the opening of the Library of Con- 
gress California Centennial Exhibit, November 
12, 1949. By Carl I. Wheat. December 1949. 
24 p. Paper $1.00. (500 copies) 

From Poe to Valéry. A Lecture delivered at the 
Library of Congress on Friday, November 19, 
1948. By T.S. Eliot. Reprint from The Hudson 
Review, Vol. II, no. 3, pp. 327-342, Autumn 
1949. 1949. 16 p. Free. (1,000 copies) 

Goethe and Democracy. *An Address delivered by 
Dr. Thomas Mann in the Coolidge Auditorium 
of the Library of Congress, May 2, 1949. 1950. 
28 p. Free. (2,000 copies) 

Information for Readers in the Library of Congress. 
1949, 1950. 14 p. Free. (20,000 copies) 

Morsels of History. An Address before the Na- 
tional Society of Autograph Collectors, at 
Princeton, N. J., on Monday, April 11, 1949. 
By David C. Mearns. Reprint from the Auto- 
graph Collectors’ Journal, Vol. 1, no. 3, pp. 3-9, 
April 1949. 1949. Free. (500 copies) 

Special Facilities for Research in the Library of Con- 
gress. 1950. 8p. Free. (5,000 copies) 


1 All priced publications are for sale by the Superine 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., unless otherwise indicated. 


Words and Works. By Luther H. Evans. Reprint 
from Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXV, no. 3, pp. 433-436, October 1949. 1949. 
Free. (250 copies) 


AERONAUTICS DIVISION 


The General Spaatz Collection. By Marvin W. 
McFarland. Reprint from the Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions, Vol. 6, no. 3, pp. 23-55. 
May 1949. 1949. 33 p. Free. (500 copies) 


CENSUS LIBRARY PROJECT 


Catalog of United States Census Publications, 1790- 
1945. Prepared by Henry J. Dubester. 1950. 
320 p. Cloth $1.50. (500 copies) 


Population Censuses and Other Official Demographic 
Statistics of British Africa. An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Prepared by Henry J. Dubester. 
1950. 78p. Paper 20cents. (327 copies) 


COPYRIGHT OFFICE 


Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1949. 1950. 10 p. 
Free. (600 copies) 

Catalog of Copyright Entries. Third Series.? 

Part 1A, nos. 1-2. Books. January—Decem- 
ber 1949. 502 p. (400 copies) 

Part 1B, nos. 1—2. Pamphlets, Serials, and 
Contributions to Periodicals. January—De- 
cember 1949. 673 p. (400 copies) 

Part 2, nos. 1-2. Periodicals. January—De- 
cember 1949. 292 p. (300 copies) 


Parts 3-4, nos. 1-2. Dramas and Works Pre- 
pared for Oral Delivery. January—Decem- 
ber 1949. 186 p. (400 copies) 

Part 5A, nos. 1-2. Published Music. January— 
December 1949. 722 p. (2,400 copies) 


Part 5B, nos. 1-2. Unpublished Music. Janu- 
ary-December 1949. 425 p. (800 copies) 
Part 6, nos. 1-2. Maps. January—December 

1949. 84 p. (400 copies) 

Parts 7—-11A, nos. 1-2. Works of Art, Repro- 
ductions of Works of Art, Scientific and 
Technical Drawings, Photographic Works, 
Prints and Pictorial Illustrations. January-— 
December 1949. 253 p. (400 copies) 


2 Annual subscription price for complete yearly Catalog 
of Copyright Entries is $20.00 payable to the Register of 
Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Part 11B, nos. 1-2. Commercial Prints and 
Labels. January—December 1949. 205 p. 
(300 copies) 

Parts 12-13, nos. 1-2. Motion Pictures. Jan- 
uary—December | 1949.59 127.) p.-.(4,500 
copies) 

Parts 14A, nos. 1-2. Renewal Registrations— 
Literature, Art, Film. January—December 
1949. 105 p. (300 copies) 

Part 14B, nos. 1-2. Renewal Registrations— 
Music. January-December 1949. 159 pp. 
(500 copies) 

Copyright Law of the United States of America. 
Bulletin No. 74 of the Copyright Office, re- 
issued to include amendments of the Act of 
June 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 153). 1949. 40 p. 
Paper 15 cents. (1,000 copies) 

Decisions of the United States Courts Involving Copy- 
right, 1918-1924. Bulletin No. 19. Reprinted 
1949. 477 p. Cloth $1.75. (250 copies) 

, 1924-1935. Bulletin No. 20. Reprinted 

1949. 947 p. Cloth $2.75. (250 copies) 

, 1947-1948. Bulletin No. 26. 1949. 488 p. 

Cloth $1.75. (500 copies) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING DIVISION 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of 
Congress. Adopted by the American Library 
Association. 1949. 141 p. Cloth $1.50. (1,000 
copies) 


DIVISION FOR THE ADULT BLIND 


Catalog of Press Braille Books Provided by the Library 
of Congress, 1931-1948. Compiled by the Divi- 
sion for the Blind. 1950. 163 p. (15,000 copies) 

A Manual of Standard English Braille For the 
Guidance of Transcribers and Embossers. By 
Alice Rohrback and Marjorie S. Hooper. 
1950. 129 p. Paper $1.00. (3,000 copies) 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Digest of Public General Bills with Index. (81st 
Congress, 1st Session) No. 4, Final Issue. 
1949. 606 p.; (81st Congress, 2nd Session) 
No. 5. 1950. 107 p. (1,500 copies) $5.00 
per session subscription, domestic; $6.25 foreign. 

The Havana Charter for an International Trade Organ- 
ization. Arguments Pro and Con. Public Af- 
fairs Bulletin 82. By Howard S. Piquet with 
the collaboration of Hermann Ficker. April 
1950. 45 p. Paper 30 cents. (1,500 copies) 


3 For sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


State Law Index. An index to the Legislation of 
the States of the United States enacted during 
the Biennium, 1947-1948. 12th Biennial Vol- 
ume. 1949. 895p. Cloth $2.50. (350 copies) 


ORIENTALIA DIVISION 


Current Publications in Southeast Asia. Reprinted 
from The Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. VIII, no. 
3, May 1949, pp. 296-318. By Cecil Hobbs. 
1949. 23 p. Free. (100 copies) 

Bibliography of Periodical Literature on the Near and 
Middle East. Prepared by the Near East Sec- 
tion. Nos. 11-14. 1949-1950. Reprinted from 
The Middle East Journal, Vol. 3, nos. 3-4, Vol. 
4, nos. 1-2. Available to depository libraries. 
(500 copies each issue) 


PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS DIVISION 


Catalog of Eighth National Exhibition of Prints Made 
During the Current Year Held at the Library of 
Congress, April 24 to September 7, 71950. 1950. 
18 p. Free. (1,500 copies) 


PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 


Cataloging Service. Bulletins 21, 22. 1949-1950. 
(Free of charge to subscribers to the Card 
Distribution Service). (12,000 copies) 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications. Vol. 40, 
nos, 7-12 (July-December 1949), and Vol. 41, 
nos, 1-6 (January—June 1950). 1949-1950. 15 
cents per copy, $1.50 per year, domestic; $2.25 
per year, to foreign countries that do not extend 
the franking privilege. (800 copies each issue) 

Monthly List of Russian Accessions. Vol. II, nos. 
3-12 (June—December 1949, January—March 
1950), and Vol. IIT, nos. 1-2 (April-May 1950). 
1949-1950. Subscription $3.00 per year (12 
issues). (1,500 copies each issue) 

Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions. Vol. 6, 
no. 4,and Vol. 7, nos. 1-3. 1949-1950. Pub- 
lished as a supplement to the Annual Report of 
the Librarian of Congress. 35 cents per copy, 
$1.50 per volume, including the Annual Report 
: . domestic; $2.00 per volume, foreign. 
(4,000 copies each issue) 


SUBJECT CATALOGING DIVISION 


Army Medical Library Author Catalog.3 Supplement 
to the Library of Congress Author Catalog. 
1949. 607 p. Cloth $12.50. (400 copies) 

Classification. Class Q. Science. 5th Ed. 1950, 
215 p. Paper $1.25. (500 copies) 


APPENDICES 


Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress Printed 
Cards3:5 July, August, October, November, 
December, 1949. 5 monthly issues. April— 
June, July-September 1949. 2 quarterly issues. 
(850 copies each issue) 

Cumulative Supplement to the Subject Headings Used in 
the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of Congress.3.4 
Supplement to the Fifth Edition, July 1947— 
December 1949. 1950. 160 p. Paper 45 cents. 
(100 copies) 

. January—May 1950 1950. (100 copies 
each issue) 

The Library of Congress Author Catalog3.6 A Cumu- 
lative List of Works Represented by Library of 


4 Cumulative Supplement appears monthly and is 
cumulated each month through the June issue, the July to 
November issues will cumulate again from July. The 
December issue will ordinarily cover the entire year, but 
will also incorporate the months July 1947 to Decem- 
ber 1949. 

5 The title changed from “Cumulative Catalog of 
Library of Congress Printed Cards” to ““The Library of 
Congress Author Catalog’ beginning with the January 
7950 monthly issues, as well as the Annual Issue for 1949. 

8 $700.00 per year, including 9 monthly issues, 3 
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Congress Printed Cards. January—March 1950. 

1 quarterly issue. January, February, April, 

May, 1950. 4 monthly issues. (950 copies 

each issue) 

Annual Issue. 3 vols. 2874 p. 1949, 
(1250 copies) 

The Library of Congress Subject Catalog.3,7 A Cumu- 
lative List of Works Represented by Library of 
Congress Printed Cards. January—March 1950. 
1950. 393 p. (600 copies each issue) 

L. C. Classification—Additions and Changes. Nos. 
74-77. (April-December 1949—January—March 
1950). 1949-1950. $1.50 per year, $2.00 
foreign, single copies 40 cents. (500 copies 
each issue) 

Notes and Decisions on the Application of the Decimal 
Classification. Second Series. Nos. 29-32 (July 
1949-April 1950). 1949-1950. 30 cents per 
year, or $3.45 for complete set. (600 copies 
each issue) 


quarterly issues and an annual cumulation, $40.00 per 
year for monthlies and quarterlies, $65.00 for annual 
Issues. 

7 $100.00 per year, including 3 quarterly issues and 
an annual issue. 


B. PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS 3 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Information Bulletin. July 5-11, 1949, thru Vol. 9, 
no. 26 (June 26, 1950). 52 nos. Miultilithed. 
Free to libraries, $2.00 a year to individuals. 
(4,500 copies each issue) 

Press Releases. Nos. 584-685. 1949-1950. Mul- 
tilithed. Free. (900 to 2,000 copies each) 

The UNESCO]Library of Congress Bibliographical 
Survey. Bibliographical Services — Their Present State 
and Possibilities of Improvement. (Report prepared 
as a working paper for an international conference 
on Bibliography) — bound with APPENDIX -— 
Notes on the Development of the Concept of Current 
Complete National Bibliography. Appendix by 
Kathrine O. Murra. Washington 1950. 109 p. 
Multilithed. Distribution on behalf of 
UNESCO. Single copies free to libraries, copies 
in bulk from Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 75 cents a copy. 
(1,500 copies) 

(Report prepared as a working paper 

for an international conference on Bibliogra- 

phy). 1950. 67p. Edition exhausted. (1,800 

copies) 


3 All priced publications are for sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Appendix — Notes on the Development of 
the Concept of Current Complete National Bibliogra- 
phy. By Kathrine O. Murra. 1950. 42 p. 
Edition exhausted. (1,800 copies) 

Enquéte sur les Services Bibliographiques Conduite par 
LPUNESCO et al Bibliothéque du Congrés des 
Etats-Unis. Les Services Bibliographiques: Etat 
Actuel et Possibilités d’Amélioration (Rapport 
destiné a étre utilisé comme document de 
travail par une conférence internationale sur la 
bibliographie. 1949. 114 p. Mimeographed. 
Distribution on behalf of UNESCO. (1,000 
copies) 

Provecto Bibligrafico UNESCO /Library of Congress. 
Servicios Bibliograficos—Estado Actual y Posible 
Mejoramiento [Antecedentes e Informe Preliminar 
para uso de una Conferencia Internacional de 
Bibliografia] Apéndice — Observaciones sobre la 
evolucién del concepto de bibliografia nacional con- 
temporanea completa. Por Kathrine Oliver Mur- 
ra, 1950. 109 p. Miultilithed. Distribution 
on behalf of UNESCO. (1,200 copies) 


BINDING DIVISION 


Binding Division. Departmental and Divisional Man- 
uals, No.5. 1950. 35 p. Multilithed. Paper 
25 cents. (500 copies) 
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CATALOG MAINTENANCE DIVISION 


Catalog Maintenance Division. Departmental and 
Divisional Manuals. No. 4. 1950. 35 p, Mul- 
tilithed. Paper 25 cents. (500 copies) 


COPYRIGHT OFFICE 


Copyright Cataloging Division. Departmental and 
Divisional Manuals. No. 2. 1950. 56 p. Mul- 
tilithed. Paper 40 cents. (800 copies) 

Copyright Office. Departmental and Divisional Man- 
uals. No.7. 1950. 48 p. Miultilithed. Paper 
30 cents. (775 copies) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING DIVISION 


Descriptive Cataloging Division. Deparimental and 
Divisional Manuals. No. 8. 1950. 88 p. Mul- 
tilithed. Paper 60 cents. (1,000 copies) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS DIVISION 


The European Press Today. August 1949, 152 p. 
Multilithed. Paper $1.00. (2,500 copies) 

The Press in Turkey. (Supplement to) 
November 1949. 6 p. Miultilithed. Free. 
(2,000 copies) 

Freedom of Information. A Selective Report on Recent 
Writing. October 1949. 153 p. Multilithed. 
Paper $1.00. (2,000 copies) 

Political Science and Economics in Western Germany, 
A Postwar Survey. By Ernst Wilhelm Meyer, 
Foreign Consultant to the Library of Congress, 
April 1950. 23 p. Multilithed. Distributed 
to libraries and institutes on request to the 
European Affairs Division. (1,200 copies) 

The Social Sciences in Western Germany, A Postwar 
Survey. By Dolf Sternberger, Foreign Consultant 
to the Library of Congress. May 1950. 63 p. 
Multilithed. Distributed to libraries and in- 
stitutes on request to the European Affairs 
Division, (1,200 copies) 


EXCHANGE AND GIFT DIVISION 


Exchange and Gift Division. Departmental and Divi- 
sional Manuals. No. 6. 1950. 25 p. Multi- 
lithed. Paper 25 cents. (500 copies) 


GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
DIVISION 


Fiscal and Budgetary Phases of Research. A Selected 
List of References. Compiled by Helen Duden- 
bostal Jones. 1949. 33 p. Mimeographed. 
Paper 25 cents. (635 copies) 

Guide to Soviet Bibliographies. A Selected List of 
References. Compiled by John T. Dorosh. 
1950. 158 p. Multilithed. Paper $1.05. 
(1,500 copies) 


A Guide to Special Book Collections in the Library of 
Congress. Compiled by Shirley Pearlove. 1949, 
66 p. Multilithed. Paper 45 cents. (1,000 
copies) 

A Study and Teaching of Slavic Languages. A Selected 
List of References. Compiled by John T, 
Dorosh, 1949. 97 p. Multilithed. Paper 65 
cents. (1,200 copies) 

The United States Capitol. A Selected List of Refer- 
ences. Compiled by Ann Duncan Brown, 1949, 
34 p. Miultilithed. Paper 25 cents. (635 
copies) 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Atomic Energy. Significant References Covering Various 
Aspects of the Subject. Arranged Topically. Series 
III, nos. 8-12, August 1-December 1949; Series 
IV, nos, 1-6, January 1-June 1, 1950. Com- 
piled by Janie E. Mason. Multilithed. For 
sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $1.50 per year in 
advance; 15 cents for a single copy. (580 
copies each issue) 

Digest of Public General Bills. Supplements. 81st 
Congress, 1st Session, 2 nos; 81st Congress, 2d 
Session, 4 nos. 1949-1950. Miultilithed. 
(1,200 copies each issue) 

Legislative Reference Service. Departmental and Divi- 
sional Manuals. No. 70. 1950. 59 p. Multi- 
lithed. Paper 50 cents. (450 copies) 

Public Affairs Bulletins: 

No. 71. The Bogoté Conference. By Lottie M. 
Manross. July 1949. 66 p. Miultilithed. 
Paper 45 cents. (975 copies) 

No. 72. Federal Excise Taxes. (Revision of 
earlier Bulletin No. 59 on the same subject.) 
By Raymond E, Manning. July 1949. 104 p. 
Multilithed. Paper 70 cents. (1,125 copies) 

No. 73. The Question of a Flexible Statutory Min- 
imum Wage. By Gustav Peck. July 1949. 
26 p. Multilithed. Paper 25 cents. (875 
copies) 

No. 74. Facts and Figures about the Federal Govern- 
ment. By W. Brooke Graves. September 
1949. 71 p. Multilithed. Paper 45 cents, 
(1,100 covies) 

No. 75. Planning National Defense, 1950-1970. 
By S. Arthur Devan. September 1949. 105 p. 

_ Multilithed. Paper 70 cents. (900 copies) 

No. 76. Natural Resources Activity of the Federal 
Government, Historical, Descriptive, Analytical, 
By J. R. Mahoney. January 1950. 249 p. 
Multilithed. Paper $1.70. (1,000 copies) 

No. 77. The China White Paper. By Francis 
Valeo. October 1949. 57 p. Miultilithed. 
Paper 40 cents. (635 copies) 


APPENDICES 


No. 78. The Brannan Plan. By John Kerr Rose. 
June 1950. 75 p. Multilithed. Paper 50 
cents. (850 copies) 

No. 79, Résumé of Public Laws enacted during First 
Session of Eighty-first Congress. By Edwin B. 
Kennerly and Staff. January 1950. 103 p. 
Multilithed. Paper 70 cents. (800 copies) 

No. 80. Reform of the Federal Budget. By George 
B. Galloway. April 1950. 168 p. Multi- 
lithed. Paper $1.10. (1,000 copies) 

No. 83. The Welfare State. By Asher Achin- 
stein. June 1950. 69 p. Multilithed. Paper 
50 cents. (1,000 copies) 


MAP DIVISION 


Maps, Their Care, Repair and Preservation in Libraries. 
By Clara Egli LeGear. 1950. 46 p. Multi- 
lithed. Paper 30 cents. (1,300 copies) 


PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS DIVISION 


Selective Checklist of Prints and Photographs recently 
Cataloged and made Available for Reference. Lots 
2280-2984. (A numerical listing of varied groups 
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or lots of pictorial material, chiefly photographs, 
recently received or brought out of storage). 
1949. 58p. Multilithed. Free. (1,250 copies) 
Lots 2985-3442, POS 0M DSi ps 
Multilithed. Free. (1,000 copies) 


SERIALS DIVISION 


Newspapers Currently Received. September 1949. 
40 p. Multilithed. Free. (250 copies) 

Serials Division. Departmental and Divisional Manu- 
als, No. 9, 1950. 26 p. Miultilithed. Paper 
25 cents. (500 copies) 


SUBJECT CATALOGING DIVISION 


Subject Cataloging Division. Departmental and Divi- 
sional Manuals. No. 3. 1950. 62 p. Multi- 
lithed. Paper 40 cents. (500 copies) 


UNION CATALOG DIVISION 


Select List of Unlocated Research Books. No. 13. 
May 1949. 81 p. Multilithed. Free. (250 
copies) 


C. BOOKS FOR THE BLIND PURCHASED FOR DISTRIBUTION TO THE 
REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


I, BRAILLE BOOKS 


Anthony, Katherine Susan, Dolly Madison, her 
life and times. 5 vols. 

Asch, Shalom. Mary. 5 vols. 

Tales of my people. 3 vols. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin (Horn). The im- 
mortal marriage. 5 vols. 

Austin, Frederick Britten. The road to glory. 
3 vols. 

Azoy, Anastasio Carlos Mariano, Paul Revere’s 
horse. 2 vols. 

Bassett, Sara Ware. The White Sail. 3 vols. 

Benchley, Nathaniel. Side street. 3 vols. 

Benedict, Ruth (Fulton), The chrysanthemum 
and the sword. 3 vols. 

Binns, Archie. Lightship. 3 vols. 

Bromfield, Louis. The Wild Country. 2 vols. 

Brown, Fredric. The Screaming Mimi. 3 vols. 

Brown, Lilian (MacLaughlin). I married a 
dinosaur. 3 vols. 

Buck, Pearl (Sydenstricker). Kinfolk. 5 vols. 

Carroll, Gladys (Hasty). West of the hill. 3 vols, 

Cather, Willa Sibert. Death comes for the arch- 
bishop. 3 vols. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. The plum tree. 1 vol. 

Chevigny, Hector. The adjustment of the blind. 
3 vols. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. The love letters of 
Mark Twain [pseud.] 5 vols. 
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Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. 4 vols. 

Cook, Beatrice Gray. Till fish us do part. 2 vols. 

Davenport, Gwen. Family fortunes. 3 vols. 

Davis, Mac. Great American sports humor. 3 vols, 

De La Roche, Mazo. Mary Wakefield. 4 vols. 

Derleth, August William. Still small voice. 
3 vols. 

Dobie, James Frank. The voice of the coyote. 
4 vols. 

Dodge, Constance (Woodbury). The unrelent- 
ing. 2 vols. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur C. Study in scarlet and The 
sign of the four. 3 vols. 

Dunbar, Helen Flanders. Your child’s mind and 
body. 4 vols. 

Edman, Irwin. Four ways of philosophy. 2 vols. 

Ellsberg, Edward. No banners, no bugles. 5 vols. 

Felton, Harold W. Pecos Bill, Texas cow- 
puncher. 1 vol. 

Flaubert, Gustave. Salammbo. 1 vol. 

Forester, Cecil Scott. Mr. Midshipman Horn- 
blower. 3 vols. 

Franken, Rose. From Claudia to David. 3 vols. 

Gaither, Frances Ormond (Jones). Double mus- 
cadine. 4 vols. 

Gard, Wayne. Frontier justice. 4 vols. 

Gardner, Erle Stanley. Case of the negligent 
nymph. 3 vols. 

Glidden, Frederick Dilley. Ambush. 2 vols. 
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Guthrie, Alfred Bertram. The way west. 4 vols. 

Hamilton, Edith. Spokesmen for God. 2 vols. 

Hammond-Innes, Ralph. The Blue Ice. 3 vols. 

Harding, Bertita (Leonarz). Mosaic in the foun- 
tain. 4 vols. 

Hart, Scott. Eight April days. 1 vol. 

Hatch, Eric. The beautiful bequest. 2 vols, 

Haycox, Ernest. Rough justice. 2 vols. 


Hedman, Martha. Uncle, aunt and Jezebel.’ 


3 vols. 3 

Helmericks, Constance. Our Alaskan winter, 
3 vols. 

Higginbottom, Sam. Sam Higginbottom. 3 vols. 

Hudson, William Henry. The best of W. H. 
Hudson. 3 vols. 

Jackson, Joseph Henry. Bad company. 4 vols. 

Jackson, William Henry. Time exposure; the 
autobiography of William Henry Jackson. 
3 vols. 

James, Henry. The ambassadors. 5 vols. 

The portrait of a lady. 5 vols. 

Jennings, John Edward. The sea eagles. 4 vols. 

Jones, Eli Stanley. The way to power and poise. 
5 vols. Pe 

Kallen, Horace Meyer. The education of free 
men. 5 vols. 

Karig, Walter. The pig in the parlor. 1 vol. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The happy tree. 3 vols. 

Kennelly, Ardyth. The peaceable kingdom. 
6 vols. 

Keyes, Frances Parkinson (Wheeler). Dinner at 
Antoine’s. 6 vols. 

King, Ernest LaMarr. Main line. 3 vols. 

Koestler, Arthur. Promise and fulfillment. 3 vols. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. The twelve seasons. 
1 vol. 

La Farge, Christopher. All sorts and kinds. 
3 vols. 

Lancaster, Bruce. Phantom fortress. 4 vols. 

Landon, Margaret Dorothea (Mortenson). Never 
dies the dream. 4 vols. 

Lattimore, Owen. The situation in Asia. 2 vols. 

Lincoln, Victoria. Celia Amberley. 4 vols. 

Loewengard, Heidi Huberta (Freybe). Wait for 
the dawn. 3 vols. 

Loomis, Madeleine Seymour. Which grade of 
Braille should be taught first? 1 vol. 

Loring, Emilie (Baker). Love came laughing by. 
2 vols. 

MacDonald, Alexander. Bangkok editor. 3 vols. 

MacMillan, Miriam (Look). Green seas and 
white ice. 3 vols. 

Maier, William. Pleasure island. 3 vols. 


Maugham, William Somerset. A writer’s note- 
book. 4 vols. 

Moore, Ruth. Spoonhandle. 4 vols. 

Nelson, Joseph. Backwoods teacher. 5 vols. 


Nicolay, Helen. Lincoln’s secretary. 4 vols. 

Palmer, Stuart. Four lost ladies. 3 vols. 

Peattie, Roderick. The inverted mountains: 
canyons of the West. 4 vols. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Tales by Edgar Allan Poe. 
8 vols. 

Poole, Ernest. The Nancy Flyer. 2 vols. 

Queen, Ellery, pseud. Cat of many tails. 4 vols. 

Raine, William MacLeod. Western stories. 2 
vols. 

Reilly, Helen (Kieran). Staircase 4. 4 vols. 

Rusk, Ralph Leslie. The Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 9 vols. 

Salyer, Sandford Meddick. Marmee, the mother 
of little women. 3 vols. 

Saturday review of literature. Writing for love 
or money. 3 vols. 

Schaefer, Jack Warner. Shane. 1 vol. 

Scowcroft, Richard. First family. 2 vols. 

Seeley, Mabel. The beckoning door. 2 vols. 

Smith, Ira Lepouce. Low and inside. 3 vols. 

Spence, Hartzell. Happily ever after. 3 vols. 

Stevenson, Dorothy Emily. Young Mrs. Savage. 
3 vols. 

Stiles, Pauline. Doctor Will. 4 vols. 

Stone, Irving. The passionatejourney. 4 vols. 

Stowe, Leland. Target: you. 4 vols, 

Stuart, Jesse. The thread that runs so true. 
4 vols. 

Taber, Gladys (Bagg). Especially father. 2 vols. 

Taylor, Deems. Music tomy ears. 3 vols. 

Thompson, Morton. The cry and the covenant. 
6 vols. 

Thorp, Margaret (Farrand). Female persuasion. 
3 vols. 

Tully, GraceG. F.D.R., my boss. 5 vols. 

U.S. Children’s bureau. Prenatal care. 3 vols. 

Your child from 1 to 6. 1 vol. 

Your child from 6 to12. 3 vols. 

Warren, Sidney. Farthest frontier. 6 vols. 

Webster, Isabel Stevens. How to make money at 
home. 4 vols. 

Welty, Eudora. The golden apples. 3 vols. 

Wernher, Hilda. My Indian son-in-law. 3 vols. 

White, Stewart Edward. Stampede. 2 vols. 

Williams, Ben Ames. Fraternity village. 4 vols. 


' Wilson, Ethel Davis. The innocent traveller. 


3 vols. 
Winslow, Anne Goodwin. The springs. 1 vol. 
Winterton, Paul. Twoifbysea. 3 vols. 


Il. TALKING BOOKS 


Aldrich, Bess (Streeter). Journey into Christmas, 
and other stories. 10 records. 


Allen, Frederick Lewis. The great Pierpont 
Morgan. 18 records. 
Amory, Cleveland. Home town. 15 records. 
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Annixter, Paul. Swiftwater. 18 records. 

Arnow, Harriette Louisa (Simpson). Hunter’s 
horn. 42 records. 

Balzac, Honoré de. Eugénie Grandet. 15 rec- 
ords. (In French) 

Barnes, Margaret Campbell. Brief gaudy hour. 
22 records. 

Barnett, Lincoln Kinnear. Universe and Dr. 
Einstein. 6 records. 

Barr, Stringfellow. The pilgrimage of western 
man. 30 records. 

Baum, Vicki. Nanking Road. 53 records. 

Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, 7st earl of. 
Coningsby; or, The new generation. 36 records. 

Beebe, Charles William. High jungle. 22 rec- 
ords. 

Benchley, Robert Charles. Chips off the old 
Benchley. 16 records. 

Best detective stories of the year 1949. 14 records. 

Best science fiction stories. 18 records. 

Best sport stories. 22 records. 

Bible, New Testament. 40 records. 

Bonnet, Theodore. The mudlark. 22 records. 

Brace, Gerald Warner. A summer’s tale. 15 
records. 

Bristow, Gwen. Jubilee trail. 44 records. 

Bromfield, Louis. Early autumn. 23 records. 

Brown, John Mason. Morning faces. 8 records. 

Burke, Billie. With a feather on my nose. 12 
records. 

Bush, Vannevar. Modern arms and free men. 
20 records. 

Capek, Karel. Three novels: Hordubal, An 
ordinary life, [and] Meteor. 29 records. 

Carmer, Carl Lamson. Dark trees to the wind. 
20 records. 

Carr, John Dickson. Below suspicion. 14 rec- 
ords. 


The life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

26 records. : 

Castor, Henry. The year of the Spaniard. 18 
records. 

Chanler, Margaret 
music. 8 records. 

Chapman, Maristan, pseud. Rogue’s March. 28 

' records. 

Chapman, Wilbert McLeod. Fishing in troubled 
waters. 15 records. 

Chekhov, Anton Pavlovich. The beggar, and 
other stories. 10 records. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. Autobiography. 22 
records. 

Chevigny, Hector. The adjustment of the blind. 
18 records. 

Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer. The second 
World War. Their Finest Hour. 20 records, 

Clark, Walter Van Tilburg. The track of the 
cat. 30 records. 


(Terry). Memory makes 


15 


Cohen, Morris Raphael. Studies in philosophy 
and science. 16 records. 

Costain, Thomas Bertram. The conquerors. 32 
records. 

Crawford, Francis Marion. In the palace of the 
king. 15 records. 

Cronin, Archibald Joseph. 
records, 

Croy, Homer. Jesse James was my neighbor. 14 
records. 

Cunningham, Albert Benjamin. The hunter is 
the hunted. 13 records. 

Cuppy, William Jacob. How to attract the wom- 
bat. 7 records. 

Dahl, Borghild Margarethe. I wanted tosee. 13 
records. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin de Tarascon. 7 
records. (In French) 

Davis, Harold Lenoir. Beulah Land. 19 records. 

Derleth, August William. The other side of the 
moon. 27 records, 

Dewey, John. Reconstruction in philosophy. 12 
records. 

Dostoevskii, Fedor Mikhailovich. The house of 
the dead. 26 records. 

Dumas, Alexandre. La tulipe noire. 16 records. 
(In French) 

. Les trois mousquetaires. 50 records. (In 
French) 

Du Maurier, Daphne. The parasites. 25 records. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. (Monthly) 

Emrich, Duncan. It’s an old Wild West custom. 
14 records. 

Fergusson, Erna. Dancing gods; Indian cere- 
monials of New Mexico and Arizona. 16 
records. 

Fisher, Dorothea Frances 
square. 19 records. 

Fitzgerald, Francis Scott Key. Tender is the 
night. 25 records. 

Flaubert, Gustave. A simple heart. 3 records. 

50 records. (In 


Hatter’s castle. 53 


(Canfield). Four- 


Madame Bovary. 

French) 

Un coeur simple. 6 records. (In French) 

Flavin, Martin. Black and white. 26 records. 

Fowler, Gene. Beau James; the life & times of 
Jimmy Walker. 30 records. 


Freeman, Douglas Southall. George Washing- 
ton, a biography: Vol. I 46 records, Vol. II 
31 records. 

Gannett, Lewis Stiles. Cream Hill. 12 records. 

Glesinger, Egon. The coming age of wood. 
15 records. 

Goudge, Elizabeth. City of bells. 24 records. 

Gentian Hill. 30 records. 

Grey Owl. Un homme et des Bétes. 18 records. 
(In French) 
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Gutheim, Frederick Albert. Potomac. 23 records. 

Guthrie, Alfred Bertram. The way west. 21 
records. 

Halleran, Eugene E. Prairie guns. 12 records. 

Hamilton, Edith. Mythology. 21 records. 

Hardy, Thomas. The mayor of Casterbridge. 
20 records. 

Hedrick, Ulysses Prentiss. The land of the 
crooked tree. 22 records. 

Highet, Helen (MacInnes). Rest And Be Thank- 
ful. 25 records. 

Hill, Christopher. Lenin and the Russian Revo- 
lution. 12 records. 

Hindus, Maurice Gerschon. In search of a 
future. 16 records. 

Howe, George Locke. Call it treason. 25 records. 

Hungerford, Edward. Wells Fargo. 17 records. 

Ingles, James Wesley. A woman of Samaria. 
14 records. 

James, Henry. The American. 34 records. 

James, Marquis. The Cherokee strip. 21 records. 

Kennedy, Margaret. The feast. 20 records. 

Kipling, Rudyard. The day’s work. 23 records. 

Kohn, Hans. The twentieth century, a mid-way 
account of the Western World. 16 records. 

La Fayette, Marie M. La princesse de Cleves. 
12 records. (In French) 

Lasswell, Mary. One on the house. 11 records. 

Lea, Tom. Thebrave bulls. 16 records. 

Lilienthal, David Eli. This I do believe. 10 
records. 

Logan, Milla (Zenovich). Cousins and commis- 
sars. 14 records. 

Lorand, Sandor. 
records. 

Lofts, Norah (Robinson). Women in the Old 
Testament. 13 records. 

McCormack, Lily (Foley). I hear you calling 
me. 14 records. 

McCrone, Guy. AuntBel. 16 records. 

McKenney, Ruth. Lovestory. 23 records. 

Marriott, Alice Lee. The valley below. 15 
records. 

Marshall, Bruce. To every man a penny. 30 
records. 

Marshall, Peter. Mr. Jones, meet the Master. 
9 records. 

Marshall, Robert K. Little Squire Jim. 14 
records. 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley. At the Villa 
Rose. 15 records. 


Mason, Van Wyck. Cutlass empire. 34 records. 


Psychoanalysis today. 31 


Dardanelles derelict. 16 records. 


Mauldin, William Henry. A sort of a saga. 11 
records. 


Mencken, Henry Louis. Treatise on the gods. 
19 records. 


Mérimée, Prosper. 
French) 

Mitchell, Silas Weir. The adventures of Frangois. 
15 records. 

Montgomery, Robert Bruce. Buried for pleasure. 
15 records, 

Muntz, Hope. The golden warrior. 27 records. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Faith and history. 17 rec- 
ords. 

Oppenheim, Edward Phillips. Last train out. 
15 records. 

Overstreet, Harry Allen. The mature mind. 18 
records, 

Pearson, Hesketh. Dickens, his character, com- 
edy and career. 28 records. 

Peattie, Roderick. Geography in human destiny. 
13 records. 

Perelman, Sidney Joseph. Listen to the mocking 
bird. 9 records. 

Perkins, Jacob Randolph. The Emperor’s physi- 
cian. 20 records. 

Pocock, Arthur. Red flannels and green ice. 
16 records. 

Poole, Ernest. His family. 18 records. 

Prevost, Antoine F, Manon Lescaut. 13 records. 
(In French) 

Petite anthologie de la poesie frangaise. 10 
records. (In French) 

Richter, Conrad. The free man. 6 records. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. A buried treasure. 
13 records. 

Robinson, Henry Morton. The cardinal. 42 
records, 

Rogers, Will. Autobiography. 28 records. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor (Roosevelt). This I remem- 
ber. 25 records, 

Russell, Harold. Victory 
records. 

Sabatini, Rafael. The gamester. 21 records. 

Saint Exupéry, Antoine de. Terre des hommes. 
10 records. (In French) 

Sarton, George. The life of science. 11 records. 

Schlesinger, Arthur Meier. The vital center. 
18 records. 

Schweitzer, Albert. Out of my life and thought. 
20 records. 

Sedges, John, pseud. The long love. 20 records. 

Seeley, Mabel. The beckoning door. 15 rec- 
ords. 

Sheean, Vincent. Lead, kindly light. 30 rec- 
ords. 

Sheen, Fulton John. Peace of soul. 20 records. 


Samuel. The 


Carmen. 5 records. (In 


in my hands, 14 


Shellabarger, King’s cavalier. 


30 records. 

Seymour, Beatrice K. Family group. 16 rec- 
ords. 

Sibiya, Christina. Zulu woman, 20 records, 


APPENDICES 


Slocum, Joshua. Sailing alone around the world 
and Voyage of the Liberdade. 24 records. 

Smith, Howard Kingsbury. ‘The state of Europe, 
30 records. 

Smith, Thomas Vernor. The philosophic way of 
life. 9 records. 

Spring, Howard. There is no armour. 54 rec- 
ords. 

Stettinius, Edward Reilly. Roosevelt and the 
Russians. 20 records. 

Stout, Rex. The second confession. 14 records. 

Trouble in triplicate. 13 records. 

Streeter, Edward. Father of the bride. 8 rec- 
ords. 

Stuart, Frank S. City of the bees. 13 records. 

Taylor, Robert Lewis. W. C. Fields, his follies 
and fortunes. 21 records, 

Thirkell, Angela. Old bank house. 22 records. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay. Garibaldi and the 
new Italy. 19 records. 

Trollope, Anthony. Small house at Allingham. 
20 records, 

Van Doren, Mark. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 16 
records. 

Voltaire, Francois M. Candide. 7 records. (In 
French) 

Walker, Mildred. Winter wheat. 23 records. 

Waln, Nora. The House of Exile. 25 records, 

Waltari, Mika Toimi. The Egyptian. 45 rec- 
ords. 
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Ware, Norman Joseph. Wealth and welfare. 11 
records. 

Wernher, 
records. 

White, Nelia (Gardner), The pink house. 20 
records. 

Williams, Eric Ernest. The wooden horse. 19 
records. 

Wilson, Ethel Davis. The innocent traveller. 
15 records. 

Wilson, Mitchell A. Live with lightning. 37 
records. 

Winslow, Anne Goodwin. It was like this. 9 
records. 


Hilda. My Indian son-in-law. 15 


Ill. MOON BOOKS 


Ball, Doris Bell (Collier). Allis vanity. 4 vols. 

Canning, Victor. Panthers’ moon. 5 vols. 

Forester, Cecil Scott. The ship. 5 vols. 

Glyn, Megan. Simon Peter. 7 vols. 

Grey, Zane. Shadow on the trail. 6 vols. 

Priestley, John Boynton. Delight. 3 vols. 

Punshon, Ernest Robertson. Death of a beauty 
queen. 5 vols. 

Robins, Denise Naomi. Love me no more. 6 
vols. 

Sabatini, Rafael. The hounds of God. 

Smith, Zady Eleanor Furneaux. Caravan 7 
vols. 


6 vols. 


Appendix IV. Partial List of Reports Prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service, Fiscal Year 1950 


A. UNPUBLISHED REPORTS : 


I. AMERICAN LAW SECTION 


Brown, Agnes M.: 


Legislative action in the House on selected bills 
pertaining to national defense, labor, housing and 
rent control, 76th Congress to date. July 11, 
1950. 57 pp. 


Conway, Margaret M.: 


The Case Against Estate Taxes. September 
1949. 23 pp. 

Taxability of Contributions to Pension Trusts. 
August 1949. 8 pp. 

Memorandum on Petition Systems and Floor 
Stock Taxes. July 20, 1950. 12 pp. 


Fennell, Margaret: 


Brief Outline of Provisions of Federal Law Re- 
lating to Custody, etc., of Public Records. June 
3, 1949. 12 pp. 


Gibbs, Clayton R.: 


Comparison of the District of Columbia Cor- 
poration Law with the Defense Corporation and 
House and Senate Bills Now Before Congress. 
March 16, 1950. 95 pp. 

Provisions in the State Constitutions Relating 
to the Limitation on Debt and Taxation. March 
30, 1950. 3 pp. and large chart. 


Horne, Frank B.: 


The Payment of Refunds or Dividends on Pre- 
miums Paid by the Federal Government During 
Flight Training. December 9, 1949. 22 pp. 

The Power of Congress to Impose Restrictions 
Upon the Entry and Deportation of Alien Am- 
bassadors and Public Ministers with Specific 
Reference to S. 1832, 81st Congress. January 10, 
1950. 10 pp. 


Hughes, Brandau F.: 


Published Hearings, Reports and Documents 
Relative to the Cost and Distribution of Bread. 
December 29, 1949. 3 pp. 


Kenner, Hamilton: 


Comparison of Customs Simplification Act of 
1950 (H. R. 8304) with Existing Law. June 23, 
1950582 35pps 

Applicability of U. S. C. 18:494 to the Case of 
a Person Convicted Thereunder and Serving 
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Sentence in Leavenworth Penitentiary. June 9 
1950. 4 pp. 


Kennerly, Edwin B.: 


Legislation Pertaining to War Claims (79th- 
80th Congress). March 31, 1950. 5 pp. 

Eighty-first Congress Legislation Relating to 
Federal-Aid for Hospitals and Medical Schools. 
February 8, 1950. 9 pp. 


Margolin, Mollie Z.: 

Compilation of United States Laws Relating to 
Subversive Activities. November 25,1949. 40 pp. 

Analysis of Federal Law Relating to Indian 
Tribes and Their Reservations—including Acts 
of Congress, Treaties and Executive Orders. May 
15, 1950. 395 pp. By Rebecca Love Notz and 
Mollie Z. Margolin. 


Notz, Rebecca L.: 


Analysis of Federal Law Relating to Indian 
Tribes and Their Reservations—including Acts 
of Congress, Treaties and Executive Orders. 
May 15, 1950. 395 pp. By Rebecca Love Notz 
and Mollie Z. Margolin. 


Oglebay, Robert S.: 


Constitutionality of Proposed Federal Legisla- 
tion Looking to Regulation of Size and Weight 
of Interstate Commerce Vehicles. June 22, 1950. 
16 pp. 

Questions Regarding Search and Seizure. May 
2919505 oipp: 


Perry, Thomas D. 
Background, History and Provisions of: 
I Kerr—Smith Tobacco Act; 
II Bill during Coolidge Administration to put 
a tariff on peanuts; 
III Bill prohibiting export of tobacco plants 
and seeds. 
March 24, 1950. 10 pp. 


Price, Hugh P.: 

Proposals, remarks, etc., concerning removal of 
the seat of Government from Washington, and 
decentralization of the Government. December 
6, 1949. 2 pp. 

Bills to Regulate the Motion Picture Industry 
(62nd to 81st Congress) on Which Hearings Have 


APPENDICES 


Been Held or a Report Made. April 7, 1950. 
9 pp. 
Radigan, James P., Jr.: 

Seaward Boundaries of Coastal States. Febru- 
ary 17, 1950. 40 pp. 

Interpretation of Various Provisions of Public 
Laws Establishing Civil Air Patrol. April 18, 
1950. 7 pp. 


Ritchey, Harry G.: 


Brief Legislative History of the Enactment of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, Approved 
May 5, 1950. May 22, 1950. 4 pp. 

Legislative Action on Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944 (58 Stat. 649). February 28, 1950. 7 pp. 


Sharp, Freeman W.: 


Documentation for a proposed amendment to 
the veterans’ laws on the point that mental break- 
down (reaction) after combat service may not 
occur for months or years after discharge. August 
30, 1949. 7 pp. 

The Trial Justice System in Virginia. July 
Lie 195 0Se S5epp- 


Still, Samuel Hutchins: 


Selection of Delegates to National Conventions 
of the Political Parties and Nomination and Elec- 
tion of Presidential Electors in 1952. June 20, 
1950. 106 pp. and tables. 

The Rent Control Situation as of January 1, 
1950—Application of Federal, State and Munci- 
pal Rent Control Laws. January 12, 1950. 
173 pp. 


II, ECONOMICS SECTION 


Allen, Julius W.: 

Pensions for Executives in Private Business. 
November 18, 1949. 13 pp. 

Brief History of the Small Business Committee 
of the House of Representatives. June 6, 1950. 
17 pp. 

Beale, Frank D., Jr.: 

An Estimate of the Effects of the 1949 Currency 
Devaluation Upon the Economy of California. 
January 17, 1950. 9 pp. 


Billings, E. E.: 

Comparison of Budgetary Procedure in Great 
Britain and the United States. April 1950. 
22 pp. 

Collingwood, Harris: 


Forest Fires in the United States. March 8, 
19505555) pp: 

List of Publications on Forest Conservation. 
May 10, 1950. 5 pp. 
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The Salton Basin and the Gulf of California. 
May 1, 1950. 8 pp. 


Curtis, Jean: 


Development of Economic Freedom for the 
Common Man. June1950. 5 pp. 


Ficker, Hermann.: 


Comparison of Prices Paid for Diesel Oil and 
Gasoline by the U. S. Army and the ECA since 
July 1, 1948. July 20, 1949. 35 pp. 

The Cost of Imported Crude Petroleum as 
Compared to the Cost of Domestic Petroleum. 
December 19, 1949. 6 pp. 

Imports from the U. 8. S. R. by the U.S. A. for 
Period 1945-October 1949. January 19, 1950. 


6 pp. 
Gewehr, Hamilton D.: 


Resale Price Maintenance: Summary of Pro 
and Con Arguments. January 23, 1950. 3 pp. 
United States Steel Corporation: Position in 
Steel Industry, Formation, Corporate Changes, 
Business and Products. January 23,1950. 7 pp. 


Hagen, Carl A.: 

Farm-To-Retail Price Spreads for Selected 
Agricultural Commodities, 1932, 1939, 1947 and 
1949. October 3, 1949. 6 pp. 

The International Wheat Agreement. August 
1, 1949. 3 pp. 


Hobson, Julius W.: 


Why Rent Control Should be Continued. 
March 28, 1950. 9 pp. 

Disposition of Surplus Property During World 
War II and Its Effects on the Post War Economy 
of the United States. Selected Bibliography. 
March 14, 1950. 3 pp. 


Jackson, JohnC. : 

Deficiency Appro riations. September 1, 1949. 
6 pp. 

Expansion of Department of Interior in the Last 
Fifteen Years. March 3,1950. 4 pp. 

Monetary Cost of the Major Wars in which the 
United States has Participated. June 22, 1950. 
ISp: 

Keyser, C. Frank: 


Series of memos on Federal Public Works Pro- 
gram, present and projected, in California, total- 
ing 30 pages. April 1950. 

Memorandum concerning the Federal Govern- 
ment’s dam building program: (1) the monetary 
return from such construction projects; (2) how 
siltation affects the economic value of the dam 
structures, and (3) the effect of the complete 
siltation and consequent abandonment of dams 
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on the communities dependent upon them. 
November 30, 1949. 6 pp. 


Levin, Jack: 


Index of Construction Costs and Prices. Monthly 
reports, 


Matthews, Charles D.: 


Comparison of Taft-Hartley Act, Sims Bill, and 
Wood Bill. May 25, 1950. 17 pp. 


McBreen, Maureen: 

Taxation of Cooperatives. 
9 pp. 

A Survey of the Political and Economic Devel- 
opments of Western Germany in 1949. Novem- 
ber 14, 1949. 6 pp. 

Federal Grants-in-Aid to States and Revenues 
Shared With States for the Fiscal Years 1946 to 
1949. May 10, 1950. 28 pp. 


Rings, E. Eleanor: 

Programs Under the Defense Effort Designed 
to Relieve Unemployment. August 17, 1949. 
34 pp. 

Scott, Warren W.: 

Steel Production and Consumption in the New 

England States. August 19, 1949. 5 pp. 


Cement Plan Economic Possibilities in Alaska. 
July 20, 1949. 4 pp. 


July 22, 1949. 


Shurberg, Merwin: 


Highways, Past, Present and Future. Febru- 
ary 17, 1950. 18 pp. 


Wiggs, R. M.: 


The Packaging Industry: A Brief Summary. 
February 25, 1950. 19 pp. 


If. FOREIGN AFFAIRS SECTION 
Brewer, Virginia W.: 


Certain Legal Provisions for Handling Work 
Stoppages in Democratic Countries: Great 
Britain, Canada, Sweden. November 3, 1949. 
50 pp. 

Treaties Concerning the Use of Poisonous Gas 
in Warfare. January 3, 1950. 21 pp. 


Clodfelter, Ellen: 


The Yalta Agreement on the Far East (in 
collaboration with Francis R. Valeo). March 
16,1950. 22 pp. 


Devan, S. Arthur: 


Procedures Available for the Relief of General 
Prisoners (Army). December 16, 1949. 13 pp. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Program as it 
Relates to the North Atlantic Treaty Countries. 
May 8, 1950. 20 pp. 
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Reaching the Minds of People Behind the Iron 
Curtain (in co-operation with Sergius Yakobson). 
May 16, 1950. 16 pp. 


Gellner, Chas. R.: 


Access to Berlin: Agreements Between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union. March 
10, 1950. 12 pp. 

Germany: Disarmament and the Question of 
Rearmament, 1945-1950. April 27, 1950. 31 pp. 

Austia: Postwar Developments and the State 
Treaty. May 29, 1950. 15 pp. 


Houk, John L.: 


A Brief Summary of Communist Activities in 
Certain Countries of South and South-east Asia. 
January 31, 1950. 14 pp. 

Statehood for Alaska: Necessary for Proper 
Defense. February 14,1950. 18 pp. 


Manross, Lottie M.: 

The World Situation Today. March 10, 1950. 
14 pp. 

British and French East African Developments, 


with special reference to Point Four. March 31, 
1950. 35 pp. 


Sarkissian, Arshag O.: 

British Financial Assistance to Trans-Jordan. 
January 20, 1950. 5 pp. 

Instances of Arrests and Imprisonments of 
American Citizens in “Iron Curtain’? Countries 
During the Last Months. January 23, 1950. 


14 pp. 
Greek Guerrillas. May 26, 1950. 9 pp. 


Shepard, Mary: 

Main Issues Raised During the Consideration 
of the Draft Convention on Genocide in the Sixth 
Committee of the UN General Assembly, Third 
Session, Part I, 1948. January 18, 1950. 8 pp. 

The Use of the Veto in the Security Council 
by the USSR. May 10,1950. 8 pp. 


Valeo, Francis R.: 


The Yalta Agreement on the Far East (in col- 
laboration with Ellen Clodfelter). March 16, 
1950. 22 pp. 


Yakobson, Sergius: 


The Progress of the Economic Development of 
the Soviet Far North. April 19, 1950. 29 pp. 

Reaching the Minds of People Behind the Iron 
Curtain (in co-operation with S. Arthur Devan). 
May 16, 1950. 16 pp. 


IV. GOVERNMENT SECTION 


Bogucki, Angeline M.: 
Rural Government. January 16, 1950. 16 pp. 


APPENDICES 


Brewer, Carey: 


A Summary of Developments in the Federal 
Convention of 1787 Which Led to the Establish- 
ment of Equal Representation of States in the 
Senate. November 25,1949. 12 pp. 


Livingston, Helen E.: 


Summary of Arguments For and Against H. R. 
3095, to Establish a Federal Commission for 


Physically Handicapped. February 3, 1950. 
22 pp. 

Summary of Major Legislation, 1938 to May 
1950 ee OSepp: 
MacConomy, Edward N., Jr.: 

Municipal Reference Libraries. March 6, 
LO5Om Sepp: 


Some Facts About the Strong-Mayor Council 
and the Council-Manager Forms of Municipal 
Government. January 3, 1950. 23 pp. 


Muller, Helen A.: 

Crime Movies, Crime Comic Books, and Crime 
Radio Programs as a Cause of Crime. July 
39505 aL Sapp. 

Public School Finance Practices. October 23, 
1949. 10 pp. 

Student Self-Government, Origins and Develop- 
ment. January 24,1950. 21 pp. 


Williams, Lewis J.: 

An Analysis of the Voting Behavior of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Michigan, 1920-1948. 
July 12, 1950. 44 pp. 

Seniority List of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives; Including Only Those Members Who 
Served Ten or More Terms, 1789-1949, Inclusive. 
July 20, 1949. 11 pp. 

New Methods and Novel Techniques in Con- 
ducting a Successful Campaign for Congress. 
April 26, 1950. 15 pp. 


V. HISTORY AND GENERAL RESEARCH SECTION 


Goodrum, Charles A.: 
John Thomas Flynn. April 12, 1950. 22 pp. 
The Soviet Spy Trials. December 15, 1949. 
10 pp. 


Kackley, George: 

Members of the 81st Congress Who Have Served 
With the Armed Forces, With Brief Accounts of 
Service Rendered. October 10, 1949. 32 pp. 

Fort Caroline (French Colonization of Florida, 
1562-1565). October 25, 1949. 37 pp. 


Langone, S.: 


The Discovery of Radium by Marie and Pierre 
Curie. February 10, 1950. 4 pp. 
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Louis Pasteur’s Discovery of the Cure for Rabies. 
February 8, 1950. 2 pp. 


Rodgers, John T.: 

Biographical Sketch of Dr. Samuel A. Mudd. 
April 28, 1950. 4 pp. 

Effects of Bribery, Crime and Corruption on 


Governments. April 24, 1950. 8 pp. 
The L’Enfant Plan. May 31, 1950. 4 pp. 


Snide, Harold E.: 

Survey of Literature Concerning the Rejection 
by the Senate of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Treaty of Versailles. August 15, 
1949. 11 pp. 

Military and Naval Action at Bayou Sara, 
Louisiana, in the Civil War. October 7, 1949. 
6 pp. 

The Oxford Group Movement—Pro and Con. 
March 30, 1950. 4 pp. 


Vorhis, Lows Willis: 

General Information on the Advancement of 
Women. April 4, 1950. 22 pp. 

The Navy League of the United States. July 
14, 1950. 6 pp. 

History of Freemasonry. November 9, 1949. 
4 pp. 


VI. LIBRARY SERVICES 


Murphy, William: 

A Selected List of References on the Natural 
Resources of Wyoming, Especially the Mineral 
Fuels. December 14, 1949. 6 pp. 

A Selected List of References on the Natural 
Resources of the United States. December 14, 
1949. 5 pp. 


VII. SENIOR SPECIALISTS 


Achinstein, Asher: 
Advantages and Pitfalls of Cooperative Hous- 
ing. January 18, 1950. 12 pp. 


Behling, Burton N.: 


Toll-roads: Development and Attitudes. Jan- 
uary 17, 1950. 25 pp. plus bibliography. 

Analysis of the Sawyer Transportation Report, 
January 3, 1950. 11 pp. 


Curran, Charles D.: 


The Columbia Valley Administration. Febru- 
ary 28,1950. 22 pp. 
The Central Arizona Project. February 16, 


19505 spp: 
The Missouri River Basin Program. April 28, 
1950. 26 pp. 


Reorganization of the Department of Interior. 
February 14, 1950. 20 pp. 
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Elsbree, Hugh L.: 


Comments on S. 2062, 81st Congress (Post 
Office Reorganization). July 31, 1949. 18 pp. 
(With Robert S. Oglebay.) 

Analysis of Draft Bill entitled ‘‘Post Office 
Department Financial Control Act of 1949.” 
July 26,1949. 11 pp. 

Comment on S. 2111, 81st Congress (Person- 


nel Policy). August 1, 1949. 17 pp. (With 


Frank B. Horne.) 
Fauri, Fedele F.: 


The Major Differences in the Present Social 
Security Law, the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Council, and H. R. 6000. January 12, 
INO, 22 joer 


Galloway, George B.: 

Individual Rights and Congressional Investi- 
gations. July 7, 1949. 9 pp. 

Procedure and Precedents Pertaining to Dis- 
charge of Committees of the Senate. September 
8, 1949. 14 pp. 

Hoskins, Halford L.: 

Initiative and Leadership in U. S. Foreign 
Policy. July 21, 1949. 21 pp. 

Degree of Accomplishment of Objectives of Mar- 
shall Plan Nations. December 6, 1949. 14 pp. 

The Problem of Jerusalem. January 13, 1950. 


10 pp. 
Mahoney, J. R.: 


An Accelerated Program for Surveying and 


Mapping of the United States, its Territories 
and Possessions. 16 maps, 10 charts, and 7 
plates. 1950. 50 pp. 

A Comprehensive and Adequate Water Re- 
sources Basic-Data Program. 12 figures, 5 
tables and 10 plates. 1950. 45 pp. 


Manning, Raymond E.: 

Reduction of Oil Depletion Allowances for 
Income Tax Purposes. February 17, 1950. 
20 pp. 

The Townsend Plan vs. Existing System of Old 
Age Security. July 14, 1949. 24 pp. 


Peck, Gustav: 


Question of Present Necessity of Public Con- 
tracts Act (Walsh-Healey Act). November 25, 
1949. 9 pp. 


Rose, John Kerr: 


Supporting brief in favor of the Brannan Plan. 
December 2, 1949. 13 pp. 

Cotton Belt Counties—acreage allocated in 
1950 and 1942. January 12, 1950. 


felsh, Charles A.: 


The Enforcement of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. May 31, 1950. 28 pp. 

Iron Ore and the Steel Industry. March 14, 
1950. 30 pp. 


Wilcox, Walter W.: 


Quantitative Estimates Relating to Govern- 
ment Food Distribution. March 17, 1950. 5 pp. 


B. PROCESSED REPORTS 


I. AMERICAN LAW SECTION 


Fennell, Margaret: 

Salaries Fixed by Law from 1789 to 1949 for the 
President, Vice President, Members of Congress, 
the Supreme Court, Members of the Cabinet, and 
Foreign Service Officers. November 18, 1949. 
6 pp. 

II. ECONOMICS SECTION 
Beale, Frank D., Jr.: 

How Should Labor’s Social Insurance and Pen- 
sion Demands be Met? November 8, 1949. 
Pail 9)- 

Resolved, that the United States Should Na- 
tionalize the Basic Non-Agricultural Industries, 
Pros and Cons. September 29, 1949. 38 pp. 
(With E. E. Billings.) 


Billings, E. E.: 


Resolved, that the United States Should Na- 
tionalize the Basic Non-Agricultural Industries, 


Pros and Cons. September 29, 1949. 38 pp. 
(With Frank D. Beale, Jr.) 


Ficker, Hermann: 


Aid Extended by the United States to all For- 
eign Countries, July 1, 1940—-June 30, 1949; by 
U. S. Agency, Foreign Country, Grants and 
Credits. October 9, 1949. 29 pp. 


Jackson, John C.: 

Federal Subsidy Payments, 1949 and 1950. 
February 16, 1950. 5 pp. 
Keyser, C. Frank: 


Selected Recent References (in English) on the 
Industrial Potential of the U.S. S. R. (Exclusive 
of Manpower). November 16, 1949. 7 pp. 


Matthews, Charles D.: 


Pros & Cons Concerning the Injunction Pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. October 10, 
1949. 10 pp. 


APPENDICES 


Shurberg, Merwin: 
Pan American Highway. June 8, 1950. 32 pp. 


Nil. FOREIGN AFFAIRS SECTION 


Clodfelter, Ellen: 


Korea: A Chronology of Events. December 
22, 1949. Revised June 29, 1950. 11 pp. 


IV. GOVERNMENT SECTION 


Ball, Dudley B.: 
Proposed Reform of the Electoral College. 
March 22, 1950. 15 pp. (With Carey Brewer.) 


Livingston, Helen E.: 

Major Proposals for a National Health Pro- 
gram: Their Development and Progress, 1936- 
1950. May 2, 1950. 7 pp. 

The Rights of Working Women in the Old- 
Age and Survivor System of Social Security. 
May 8, 1950. 6 pp. 


Tansill, William R.: 
The Administration of Guam. June 1, 1950. 


115 pp. (For use of Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs.) 


V. HISTORY AND GENERAL RESEARCH SECTION 


Galloway, Exlene Marie: 
Editor of Public Affairs Abstracts, the following 

issues (January—June) having been published: 
Point Four 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
World Government 
International Trade Organization 
The British Economic Situation 
National Health Insurance 
The Problem of Germany 
Educational Issues Before the Congress 
The Hydrogen Bomb 
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The Far East and U. S. Foreign Policy 
Federal Participation in Housing 
National Defense 
The Position of the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy. February 1, 1950. 38 pp. 


Kackley, George: 


The Congressional Record: History; Form and 
Content; Production; Distribution; Cost. May 
TSS OR le pps 


VI. LIBRARY SERVICES SECTION 


Mason, Jane E.: 


U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover 
Commission) Current References to Reports. 
Cumulation No. II. July 11, 1949. 8 pp. 

U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover 
Commission) Current References to Reports. 
Cumulation No. III. October 20, 1949. 12 pp. 
(With Deborah S. Peck.) 


Peck, Deborah S.: 


U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover 
Commission) Current References to Reports. 
Cumulation No. III. October 20, 1949. 12 pp. 
(With Janie E. Mason.) 

U. S. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover 
Commission) Current References to Reports. 
Cumulation No. IV. February 7, 1950. 13 pp. 


VII. SENIOR SPECIALISTS SECTION 


Achinstein, Asher: 


Pros and Cons of the Welfare State. March 
28, 1950. 10 pp. 


C. REPORTS PUBLISHED BY COMMITTEES, ETC.! 


I. AMERICAN LAW SECTION 


Horne, Frank B.: 


Section 132 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. July 26, 1949. 6 pp. (Congres- 
sional Record, p. 10493 and Appendix 5051— 
July 27, 1949.) 


Hunter, Carrie E.: 


House Committee Print No. 253. June 2, 
1950. State Veterans’ Laws. Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 
81st Congress. Compilation of the material in this 
report on State laws and so-called bonus pay- 
ments to veterans of World War II. 288 pp. 


Kennerly, Edwin B.: 

Congress and the Monopoly Problem: Fifty 
Years of Antitrust Development 1900-1950. 
By Edwin B. Kennerly, John G. Woods, Bernard 
Marcus and Harry G. Ritchey. Appeared first 
as a Committee Print and later as House Docu- 
ment No. 599. 


Notz, Rebecca L.: 


Analysis of Federal Law Relating to Indian 
Tribes and Their Reservations—including Acts 
of Congress, ‘Treaties and Executive Orders. By 
Rebecca Love Notz and Mollie Z. Margolin. 
395 pp. Published by Committee on Public 


1 Reports published by the Library of Congress are listed in 
Appendix. 
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Lands, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, June 
1S SO: 

Antitrust or Monopoly Provisions in Federal 
Laws Subsequent to Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, House of Representatives, 81st Congress, 
1st session, pp. 754-756. 


Oglebay, Robert Ses) 


Constitutionality of S. 2161, 81st Congress. 
Set out in Senate Report No. 1158 (Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments) 
81st Congress, p. 196. 

Constitutionality of S. J. Res. 108, 81st Con- 
gress. Set out in Senate Report No. 1158 (Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments), 8ist Congress, p. 199. 

S. 595 (Internal Security). Set out in 95 
Congressional Record 9747-9848. 

Section 3 of S. 2085, 81st Congress. Set out in 
House Report No. 1306 (Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments), 81st Con- 
gress, p. 4. 

Constitutionality of S. 2311, 81st Congress. 
As stated in report (p. 4), used as basis for con- 
stitutional discussion of bill in Senate Report 
No. 1358 (Committee on the Judiciary), 81st 
Congress, pp. 16-29. 


Still, Samuel Hutchins: 


Settlement of Claims Against States. July 13, 
1950. 124 p. Printed by The Council of State 
Governments. October 1950. 

State F. E. P. C. Laws in Effect January 1, 
1950, showing: A. States having FEPC Com- 
missions with enforcement or penalty provisions 
provided by statute. B. States having FEPC 
Commissions without enforcement or penalty 
provisions. C. States wherein the legislature 
has directed that a study of unfair employment 
practices be made. February 21, 1950. 16 pp. 
Printed as Pt. IX Appendix S. Rept. No. 1539 
on S. 1728, May 5, 1950, U. S. Senate, Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 81st 
Congress, 2d Session. 

Reapportionment of State Legislatures. May 17, 
1950. 5 p. Printed at pp. 7244-45, Congres- 
sional Record, May 17, 1950. 

Maps Showing States Having FEPC and States 
Rejecting FEPC. Congressional Record May 
16, 1950, p. 7184. 

Attempts to Establish FEPC in California. 
Attempts to Establish FEPC in Minnesota. 
Attempts to Establish FEPC in Pennsylvania. 
Attempts to Establish FEPC in Illinois. At- 
tempts to Establish FEPC in Ohio. Printed in 
Congressional Record May 16, 1950, pp. 7190- 
7196. 
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Il. ECONOMICS 
Allen, Julius W.: 


U. S. Congress. Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. Factors Affecting Volume and 
Stability of Private Investment. Washington, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1949. Chapters 
1 and 2. 

Chapter 1. ‘‘The Role of Private Investment in 
the Big Depression,” pp. 12-28. 

Chapter 2, “Business Investment and High- 
Level Employment,” pp. 29-45. 

U. S. Congress. Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. Basic Data Relating to Steel 
Prices. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. 43 p. 


SECTION 


Ficker, Hermann: 


Tables on Economic Aid extended to all foreign 
nations by the USA for period July 1, 1940 to 
June 30, 1949. Congressional Record, May 4, 
1950, pp. 6419-6425. 


Jackson, John C.: 


Area, in Acres, of Lands in Federal Ownership. 
U. S. Congress House Committee on Public 
Lands. Committee Print. Serial No. 22. Nov- 
ember 15, 1949. 24 pp. 


Keyser, C. Frank: 


The Preservation of Wilderness Areas. An 
Analysis . . . of opinion on the preservation of 
wilderness areas. Printed by House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries—Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation. Com- 
mittee Document No.19. September 1949. 114 
pp. 

Rings, E. Eleanor: 


Determination of the Critical Ratio of Unem- 
ployment to the Total Labor Force at Full 
Employment. Printed as Chapter VI of the Joint 
Committee Print, Employment and Unemployment of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
81st Congress, 2d Session, pp. 56-96 and Ap- 
pendix, pp. 97-100. 


Scott, Warren W.: 


Peat Deposits and Their Commercial Possibil- 
ities. U. S. Congress, House Committee on 
Public Lands. Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining, on H. R. 7330 ‘“‘Peat”, pp. 167-182. 
81st Congress, 2d Session, April 18, 1950. 


Ill. FOREIGN AFFAIRS SECTION 


Valeo, Francis R.: 

Point Four: Background and Program. July 
1949, 25 pp. Subsequently distributed by the 
Department of State in French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Arabic. 


APPENDICES 


IV. GOVERNMENT SECTION 


Bogucki, Angeline M.: 


Alaska: Selected Data Concerning Population, 
Assessable Property, Problems of Statehood. 
Daily Congressional Record, March 3, 1950. 
pp. 2786-2787. 

Alaska: Additional Costs of Statehood. Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, U. S. Senate, 81st Congress, 2d Session 
OnelLiwehess ol pps oil 5145 


Quattlebaum, Charles A.: 


Education of Children Living on Federal Res- 
ervations and in Localities Particularly Affected 
by Federal Activities. U. S. Congress, Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 68 pp. (Also issued 
as a Committee Print of the House Committee 
on Public Lands.) 

Fellowship and Scholarship Programs and Other 
Government Aids to Students. U. S. Congress, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 90 pp. 
(Also issued as a Committee Print of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Financing Public School Construction. U. S. 
Congress, House Committee on Education and 
Labor, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 
74 pp. (Summary also published in School and 
Society.) 


Vv. HISTORY AND GENERAL RESEARCH SECTION 


Gilbert, William H.: 


The Relation Between Low Income and Lack 
of Educational Opportunity (also with Crime 
and Delinquency, and Vertical Social Mobility), 
August 1949. Entitled “Low Income Families 
and Economic Stability—Materials on the Prob- 
lem of Low Income Families.” U.S. Congress, 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 1950. 
pp. 16-19, 106-111. 


Goodrum, Charles A: 
The History and Development of the National 


Arboretum. (Published by the National Asso- 
ciation of American Nurserymen.) June 6, 
1950. 33 pp. 


V1. LIBRARY SERVICES SECTION 


Mason, Janie E. and Peck, Deborah S.: 


Bibliography of Selected References on Civil 
Defense, 1939-41: Pages 63-70 in U. S. Con- 
gress. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Civil Defense against atomic attack: Preliminary 
data. February 1950. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950. 70 pp. (U. S. 
81st Congress, 2d Session, Joint Committee Print.) 
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Peck, Deborah S. and Janie E. Mason: 

Bibliography of Selected References on Civil 
Defense, 1939-41: pp. 63-70 in U. S. Congress. 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Civil De- 
fense Against Atomic Attack: Preliminary data. 
February 1950. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing @ fice lo50h Ok pps (OsimsS. Sist 
Congress, 2d Session, Joint Committee Print.) 


VlI. SENIOR SPECIALISTS SECTION 


Fauri, Fedele F.: 


The major differences in the present Social 
Security Law, the recommendations of the 
Advisory Council, and H. R. 6000. January 12, 
1950. 22 p. Senate Finance Committee Print. 
Galloway, George B.: 

Operation of new 21-day rule curbing powers of 
House Rules Committee during 81st Congress, 1st 
Session. Congressional Record, October 19, 
1949, pp. 15096-15098. 

Background of the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. Testimony before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Lobbying Activities, March 28, 1950. 
Printed in Part I of its Hearings, pp. 97-105. 

Some definitions of Lobbyists and Lobbying. 
Printed in Part I of Hearings before the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, March 
28, 1950, pp. 124-5. 

Jacobstein, Meyer: 

“The Iron and Steel Industry,” report of the 
Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power 
of the Committee on Judiciary, House of Repre- 


sentatives, 81st Congress, 2d Session. December 
19,1950. (Contributor.) 
Manning, Raymond E.: 

Depreciation Tax Policy and Its Impact on 
Investment. Printed in “Factors Affecting 
Volume and Stability of Private Investment,” a 
Joint Committee Print of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, pp. 158-197. 1949. 

Peck, Gustav: 

Antitrust Laws—Competition—Unions and 
Union Activity, January 27, 1950, 37 pp. Ap- 
peared in Hearings before Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, S.. 
2919, February—March 1950. 

Welsh, Charles A.: 

“The Iron and Steel Industry,” report of the: 
Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power 
of the Committee on Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 81st Congress, 2d Session. December 
19, 1950. (Contributor.) 

Wilcox, Walter W.: 

Food Distribution Programs during Period of 
High Level Business Activity. Journal of Farm 
Economics, Vol. 32, No.2, May 1950, pp. 310-313. 


Appendix V. Record of Principal Exhibits, Fiscal Year 1950 


I. PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS 


NO CO] PS OND G Ot eS ND 


—_ 
a) 


12; 
11) 


14. 
15: 
16. 
le 


18. 


19. 
20. 


PAV 


22. 


238 


24. 


Date 


Subject 


. 1 July 1, 1949-July 5, 
1949 


. 1 July 1, 1949-July 15, 
1949 
. 1 July 1, 1949-August 


7, 1949 


. 1 July 1, 1949—June 30, 
1950 

..1 July 1, 1949—June 30, 
1950 

. 1 July 1, 1949-June 30, 
1950 


ae hyenas 


1949-August 
14, 1949 


. July 1, 1949-September 


15, 1949 
1949-August 


. July 15, 1949-August 


31, 1949 


August 1, 1949—Sep- 
tember 30, 1949 

August 15, 1949—Au- 
gust 31, 1949. 


August 20, 1949—Octo- 
ber 31, 1949. 
September 1, 1949—Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. 
September 1, 1949-Oc- 
tober 31, 1949. 
September 1, 1949-Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. 


September 3, 1949-Oc- 
tober 31, 1949. 


September 12, 1949— 
November 8, 1949. 
September 16, 1949- 
September 30, 1949. 


October 1, 1949-—Octo- 
ber 31, 1949. 


October 3, 1949-—Octo- 
ber 5, 1949. 

October 4, 1949-—Octo- 
ber 31, 1949. 


October 7, 1949—Octo- 
ber 31, 1949. 


1 Continued from fiscal ’49. 
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The United States Department of 
State Information Service, loan 
exhibition. 

Polish Graphic Arts loan exhibition. . 


Seventh National Exhibition of Prints. 
Iegalubiterature. creer er ee 


H. Blakiston Wilkins Collection of 
Viols. 

Dayton C. Miller Collection of flutes 
and related materials. 

Ten years of Hispanic Foundation 
publications. 

Goethe Bicentennial: commemorat- 
ing the birth of the German poet. 

Burmese books: recent acquisitions 
and books being sent to Burma. 

American esortaslandsy4 4... .ees eee 


““Eugéne Atget’s magic lens”: loan 
exhibition of works by the French 
photographer. 

First editions of American and British 
authors, given by Leonard Kebler. 

Euclydes da Cunha: 40th anniversary 
of the death of one of great writers 
of Brazil. 

Douglas Hyde (1860-1949): Gaelic 
scholar and first President of Eire. 
Photographs of the German invasion 

of Poland in 1939. Rehse Collection. 

Facsimiles of Chinese Paintings...... 


Photographs of Mexican sculpture of 
the pre-Hispanic period, presented 
by Mrs. Charles 8. Whitman. 

“From Publisher to Bookshelf”’: acqui- 
sition, copyright, and cataloging 
processes. 

Recent maps of the north and south 
polar regions. 

The Basic Law for the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (Bonn Consti- 
tution.) 

Joaquim Nabuco: 100th anniversary 
of the birth of the Brazilian states- 
man and historian. 

**20,000 Years of Comics,” loan ex- 
hibition in cooperation with the 
U. S. Treasury Department and 
New York State Library. 

“Children’s Books of Yesterday”’: 
loan exhibition from Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 

Edgar Allan Poe: centennial of his 
death. 


Location 


Main Building, Ground Floor 
Gallery. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Main Exhibition Hall. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
South Gallery. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Law Library. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 

Main Building, Ground Floor, 
South Corridor. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 


Hispanic Foundation. 

Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
hibition Hall. 
Annex Building, 
West Lobby. 
Main Building, First Floor, Maps 

Division. 
Main Building, 
Gallery. 


Fifth Floor, 


Ground Floor 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Main Exhibition Hall. 

Main Building, Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division. 

Annex Building, 
West Lobby. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Fifth Floor, 


Main Building, Ground Floor 


Gallery. 


Main Building, First Floor, Map 
Division. 

Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
hibition Hall. 


Main Building, Second Floor. 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Main Building, Ground Floor, 
North Area. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 


South Gallery. 


Main Building, First Floor, North 
Area. 
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I. PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS—Continued 
Date Subject Location 
25. October 10, 1949-No- | Earliest books printed on vellum..... Main Building, Second Floor, 
vember 30, 1949. Rare Books Division. 
26. October 23, 1949-No- | Ancient Hebrew Scrolls of second | Main Building, Second Floor. 
vember 6, 1949. century, B. C. and examples of 
Biblical texts. 
27. October 24, 1949-Oc- | UN and its agencies, an exhibition | Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
tober 31, 1949. arranged for United Nations Week. hibition Hall. 
28. October 28, 1949-No- | Bruce Rogers ‘‘World Bible”........ Main Building, Second Floor. 
vember 6, 1949. 
29. November 1, 1949- | José Clemente Orozco, Mexican | Main Building, Second Floor, 
November 30, 1949. mural painter: memorial exhibition. Hispanic Foundation. 
30. November 1, 1949-— | Recent Israeli periodicals........... Annex Building, Fifth Floor, 
December 31, 1949. West Lobby. 
31. November 9, 1949- | Maps of California................ Main Building, First Floor, Map 
December 14, 1949. Division. 
32. November 12, 1949- | California: Centennial of the Gold | Main Building, Second Floor, 
March 31, 1950. Rush and the first State Constitution. South Gallery. 
33. November 17, 1949- | Iranian manuscripts and art........ Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
December 2, 1949. hibition Hall. 
34. December 1, 1949- | Haitian publications: 200th anni- | Main Building, Second Floor, 
January 2, 1950. versary of the establishment of Hispanic Foundation. 
Port-au-Prince. 
35. December 1, 1949-June | Human Rights Documents featured | Main Building, Second Floor, 
S507 1950: for Human Rights Day. near Shrine. 
36. December 1, 1949- | Evolution of the ‘‘Bill of Rights” in | Main Building, Second Floor, 
March 31, 1950. the Constitution. Rare Books Division. 
37. December 5, 1949-Jan- | Lester Douglas, an exhibition of books | Main Building, First Floor, South 
uary 31, 1950. designed or printed under his Gallery. 
direction. 
38. December 15, 1949- | American Folklore: featuring recent | Main Building, First Floor, North 
March 31, 1950. gift of Walter Van Tilburg Clark. Gallery. 
39. December 15, 1949—| The Holy Land: places associated | Main Building, First Floor, Map 
December 31, 1949. with the Life of Christ. Division. 
40. December 27, 1949- | Clifford K. Berryman, cartoonist: | Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
January 2, 1950. memorial exhibition. hibition Hall. 
41. January 1, 1950-Feb- | Publications of Pakistan............ Annex Building, Fifth Floor, 
ruary 28, 1950 West Lobby. 
42, January 1, 1950-Feb- | Oriental manuscripts and book- | Main Building, Second Floor, 
ruary 28, 1950 bindings. Rare Books Division. 
43. January 3, 1950—-Feb- | Egas Moniz, first Portuguese winner | Main Building, Second Floor, 
ruary 28, 1950 of the Nobel Prize. Hispanic Foundation. 
44, January 4, 1950-Jan- | Establishment of the Republic of the | Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
uary 11, 1950. i United States of Indonesia. hibition Hall. 
45. January 9, 1950—March | Land utilization and planning....... Main Building, First Floor, Map 
14, 1950. Division. 
46. January 15, 1950- | Selection of the printing of Benjamin | Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
March 31, 1950. Franklin: in observance of Inter- hibition Hall. 
national Printing Week. 
47, January 21, 1950—| Serge Koussevitzky: An exhibition | Main Building, Ground Floor 
March 31, 1950. inaugurating the Serge Kousse- Gallery. 
vitzky Foundation. 
48. January 26, 1950—-Feb- | Republic of India: an exhibition com- | Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
ruary 4, 1950. memorating the birth of the Re- hibition Hall. 
public. 
49. February 19, 1950-/| Selection of manuscripts and books | Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
March 31, 1950. on American fellowship for Brother- hibition Hall. 
hood Week. 
50. March 1, 1950—March | American humorists..... eiatcrepehestae Main Building, Second Floor, 
31, 1950. Rare Books Division. 
51. March 1, 1950—April | ‘‘From the Presses of the Near East” | Annex Building, Fifth Floor, 
3051950: some language and printing prob- West Lobby. 
lems. 
52. March 1, 1950—March | Francisco de Miranda: bicentennial | Main Building, Second Floor, 


Die hoo0s 


of the birth of the Venezuelan 


revolutionist. 


Hispanic Foundation. 
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I. PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS—Continued 


Bos 


54. 
55¢ 


56. 
57. 


58. 


5o! 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
71. 


Px 
We). 


Date 


Subject 


March 13, 1950—April 
iN, Oso. 


March 15, 1950—April 
30, 1950 

April’ “1; 
BOE, WSO). 


1950—April 


April aie 
30, 1950. 

April 1, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 


1950—April 


April 4, 1950—April 18, 
1950. 


April 14, 
30, 1950. 

April 24, 
30, 1950. 

April 24, 1950-Decem- 
ber 31, 1950: 

April 24, 1950-Decem- 
beri eto50: 


1950—April 
1950—June 


May 1, 
1950. 


1950-May 7, 


see 1, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 

ee 1, 1950—June 15, 
1950. 


Bond 1, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 

May 3, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 

May 16, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 


May 27, 1950-June 15, 
1950. 


June 14, 1950-June 18, 
1950. 
Toke 16, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 


sa 18, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 

June 23, 1950—June 30, 
1950. 


Location 


“Printing for Commerce’’: loan exhi- 
bition of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

United States census and population 
maps. 

Pan American Day: Important Re- 
cent Developments in the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

The Nekcsei-Lipécz Bible, a four- 
teenth century manuscript. 

Books from the early Library of Con- 
gress, chiefly selected from the 
library of Thomas Jefferson. 

Fifty Books of the Year: loan exhibi- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

Recent Latin American maps....... 


Eighth National Exhibition of Prints. 


Sesquicentennial Exhibition of the 
Library of Congress. 

Sesquicentennial of the District of 
Columbia: commemorating the es- 
tablishment of the permanent seat 
of government. 

Autographs loaned by members of the 
National Association of Autograph 
Collectors. 

Japanese‘dictionaries#=.. .. 4. ae 


José San Martin: 100th anniversary of 
the death of the leader of the inde- 
pendence movement in southern 
South America. 

Great books in the Rare Books Col- 
lection. 

Old World cities: their influence upon 
L’Enfant’s plan of Washington, 
1791: 

The Inter-American Bar Association, 
an exhibit in honor of the 10th 
Anniversary. 

Yukio Ozaki (1859- ), distin- 
guished Japanese statesman, on the 
occasion of his visit to the U. S. 

Observance of Flag Day............ 


Cuzco, Peru: photographs of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest inhabited city, recently 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis: centennial of his 
birth. 

Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States: the 60th Anniversary. 


Main Building, Ground Floor 


Gallery. 


Main Building, First Floor, Map 
Division. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Rare Books Division. 


Main Building, 
Gallery. 


Ground Floor 


Main Building, First Floor, Map 
Division. 
Main Building, 


First Floor, Ex- 
hibition Hall. 


Main Building, Ground Floor, 
North Area. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
South Gallery. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Main Exhibition Hall. 

Annex Building, Fifth Floor, 
West Lobby. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 


Rare Books Division. 
Main Building, First Floor, Map 
Division. 
Main Building, 
Law Library. 


Second Floor, 


Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
hibition Hall. 


Main Building, First Floor, Ex- 
hibition Hall. 

Main Building, Second Floor, 
Hispanic Foundation. 


Main Building, 
Exhibition Hall. 

Main Building, 
Exhibition Hall. 


Second Floor, 


Second Floor, 


APPENDICES 


Il. EXHIBITS OF THE WEEK FOR 1949-50 
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Subject Date 
1949 
Thomas Jefferson, letter of June 24, 1826 to Roger C. Weightman, containing re- | July 2. 
marks on the Declaration of Independence. 
Sir William Osler, 100th anniversary of birth, two works: John Keats, the Apothecary | July 9. 
Poet (Baltimore, 1896) and Incunabula Medica, A Study of the Earliest Printed Medical 
Books, 1467-1480 (Oxford, 1923). 
Father Marco Vincenzo Coronelli, Il Corso geographica, 1692, containing maps relat- | July 16. 
ing to America. 
A Relation of Maryland, (1635), the second published work relating to the Colony....| July 23. 
Pietas Gratulatio Cantabrigiensis apud Novanglos, (Boston, 1762), a volume of poetry | July 30. 
commemorating the death of George II. 
Herbert Hoover, 75th anniversary of birth, letter of March 27, 1919 to Woodrow | August 6. 
Wilson. 
Meriwether Lewis, 175th anniversary of birth, letter to Thomas Jefferson, April 20, | August 13. 
1803, concerning plans for his expedition. 
William E. Henley, 100th anniversary of birth, letter to Louise Chandler Moulton, | August 20. 
January 25, 1889, referring to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
A set of 63 cards used in the study of geography in the 1780’s...............-.-. August 27. 


The “rough journal” of the Continental Congress, and the original articles of Asso- 
ciation, October 20, 1774, 175th anniversary. 

The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina (London?, 1620?).......... 02. e ee eee eee ee 

The Gutiérrez Map of 1562, one of five presented by Lessing J. Rosenwald........ 

William Makepeace Thackeray’s The Virginians, a Tale of the Last Century (London, 
1857-59), in the original twenty-four parts. Gift of Leonard Kebler. 

James Whitcomb Riley, 100th anniversary of birth, letter to Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, March 5, 1894, commenting on his works, The Old Swimmin’-Hole, and 
Leven More Poems (Indianapolis, 1883). 

Autograph manuscript of the Life of Christopher Columbus by Salvador de Madariaga 
(London, 1939), presented by the author. 

Autograph manuscript of Mazurka (Op. 33, No. 4) in B. Minor, by Chopin........ 

Gabriel Tatton’s map of the Pacific Ocean (1600). Gift of Lessing J. Rosenwald... 

International Labor Organization Conference, 30th anniversary, letter of William 
B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor to Woodrow Wilson, August 4, 1919 regarding 
participation in the Conference: also letter from Antoine Velleman of Geneva to 
Woodrow Wilson, ‘Thanksgiving, 1919. 

John Milton, 275th anniversary of death, Paradise Lost (London, 1669 and 1674) 
and a modern version (New York, The Heritage Press, 1940) with illustrations by 
William Blake. 

First Constitution of California (San Francisco, 1849) and the diary of President 
Polk, describing California gold. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, 100th anniversary of birth, letter to Louise Chandler 
Moulton and Little Lord Fauntleroy (New York, 1887). 

Encyclopedia Hebraica,(Jerusalem, 1949), on the occasion of Jewish Book Month..... 

Ezra Cornell, 75th anniversary of death, two letters to Samuel I. Prime: April 28, 
1873 and June 9, 1873. 

George Washington, 150th anniversary of death, manuscript diary and the first news- 
paper notice of his death. 

Harry Pratt Judson, 100th anniversary of birth, letter to Senator Elihu Root, August 
24, 1911, concerning international arbitration. 

Bicentennial of the establishment of Port-au-Prince: Charlevoix, Histoire de I’Isle 
Espagnole ou de S. Domingue (Haiti), (Paris, 1731); Saint-Mery, Description . . . de 
PIsle Saint-Domingue (Philadelphia, 1797). 

Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg, 200th anniversary of birth, letter to Daniel Clymer, 
alluding to his reappointment as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Woodrow Wilson’s drafts of the Covenant of the League of Nations and a letter from 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, January 12, 1920. 

John Ruskin, 50th anniversary of death, three works: The King of the Golden River 
(London, 1851); The Stones of Venice, (London, 1851-53); and Munera Pulveris 
(Kent, 1872). 

Samuel Gompers, 100th anniversary of birth, letter to Emma Trapper, June 8, 1894, 
regarding contribution to The American Federationist. 

Henry Clay’s resolutions concerning slavery and the Texas boundar 

James Otis, 225th anniversary of birth, A Vindication . . . (Boston, 1762); and The 
Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved. (Boston, 1764). 


September 3. 

September 10. 
September 17. 
September 24. 


October 1. 


October 8. 
October 15. 


October 22. 
October 29. 


November 5. 


November 12. 
November 19 


November 26 
December 3 


December 10 
December 17 


December 24 


December 31 


7950 
January 7 


January 14. 


January 21 


January 28. 
February 4. 
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II. EXHIBITS OF THE WEEK FOR 1949-50—Continued 


Subject 


Date 


Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. Original manuscript of his ‘‘Farewell to Springfield” 
speech. 

George Washington’s birthday. Original manuscript copy of “Rules for Civility ...’’. 

William Morris Davis, 100th anniversary of birth, drawings illustrating his con- 
tributions to geological science. 

Tomas Garrigue Masaryk, 100th anniversary of birth, letters between him and 
President Wilson regarding the recognition of Czechoslovakia. 

A rare portolan chart of Europe by Pieter Goos, printed on vellum............... 

Letter of George Watterston, third Librarian of Congress, to President Madison, 
March 25, 1815, suggesting a room suitable to house Jefferson’s books. 

John C. Calhoun, 100th anniversary of death, manuscript of his speech of March 
4, 1850. 

Engravings by Johann Sadler (ca. 1590), among the first to contain complete musical 
compositions. 

Paul Revere’s account of his ride (Boston, 1816); his engraving of the Boston Mas- 
sacre, 1770; and ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride” in Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn 
(Boston, 1863). 

Battle of Lexington, contemporary account in the manuscript journal of Abner Sanger, 
one of the participants. 

The Sesquicentennial of the founding of the Library of Congress. Items relating to 
acquisition of books, including Thomas Jefferson’s letter of April 14,1802,to Senator 
Abraham Baldwin. 

Joseph Meredith Toner, 125th anniversary of birth, two works: a poem dedicated to 
him by ‘‘The Little Orphan Boys of St. Joseph’s Asylum”; and copy of his work, 
The Medical Men of the Revolution (Philadelphia, 1876), 

Letters by and about George Mason, author of the Virginia Declaration of Rights... 

Manuscript journal of the Second Continental Congress, 175th anniversary of the 
second meeting. 

Proclamations of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman concerning ‘‘I am an American 
Day.” 

Two Japanese poems by Yukio Ozaki, presented by a delegation from the Diet of 

apan. 

Cen Romanum; (Venice; 1500); printedionyvellumye npr r- = eee 

George Washington’s commission, appointing him to head the Continental Army, 
175th anniversary. 

Eye-witness account by Elijah Hyde of the Battle of Bunker Hill; and Hugh Bracken- 
ridge’s The Battle of Bunkers-Hill, A Dramatic Piece . . . (Philadelphia, 1776). 

A manuscript and other items relating to the preparation of Robert’s Rules of Order by 
Brigadier General Henry Martyn Robert. 


February 11. 


February 18. 
February 25. 


March 4, 


March 11. 
March 18. 


March 25. 
April 1. 
April 8. 


April 15. 
April 22. 
April 29. 
May 6. 

May 13. 
May 20. 


May 27. 


June 3. 
June 10. 


June 17. 
June 24. 


Appendix VI. Record of Concerts, Fiscal Year 1950 
THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE FOUNDATION 


CONCERTS PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE 
AUDITORIUM 
1949 
October 30, 37. Alexander Schneider, violin. 
December 5. The Albeneri Trio, and Doda Con- 
rad, bass. 


1950 

January 27, ‘The London String Quartet. 
February 9. The Boston String Quartet. 
March 10. The Trio Moyse. 


LECTURE PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE 
AUDITORIUM 

1949 

November 10. Sir Thomas Beecham. 


EXTENSION CONCERTS 

1949 

July 6. The Kroll Quartet, at The Berkshire 
Music Center, Tanglewood, Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts. 

July 13. Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba, and 
Sylvia Marlow, harpsichord, at The Berkshire 
Music Center, Tanglewood, Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts. 

July 20. The Berkshire Woodwind Ensemble, 
Louis Speyer, Director, at The Berkshire 
Music Center, Tanglewood, Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts. 

August 15. Marcel Grandjany, harp, assisted by 
James Pappoutsakis, flute, Manuel Valerio, 
clarinet, and string players from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Alfred Krips at South Mountain, Pittstield, 
Massachusetts. 

August 16. The Berkshire String Quartet, and 
Albert Sprague Coolidge, viola, at South 
Mountain, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

August 17.. The Zimbler String Sinfonietta (Mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra), at 
South Mountain, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

November 15. The Hungarian Quartet, at the 
Winfield High School Auditorium, Winfield, 
Kansas. 

November 75. Alexander Schneider, violin, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

November 17. Alexander Schneider, violin, and 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, at The Cham- 
ber Arts Society, Durham, North Carolina. 
November 29. Alexander Schneider, violin, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

December 13. ‘The Hungarian Quartet, at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


1950 

January 72. The Paganini Quartet, at Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

January 16. The Albeneri Trio, at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. 

January 17, ‘The London String Quartet, at The 
Civic Federation of Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 

February 3. The Walden String Quartet, at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

February 4. The Walden String Quartet, at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

February 7. ‘The Walden String Quartet, at Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon. 

February 7. Alexander Schneider, violin, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

February 15. The Walden String Quartet, at 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

February 28. ‘The London String Quartet, at The 
Thomas Jefferson Auditorium, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

March 2. The London String Quartet, at Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

March 16. The London String Quartet, at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

March 717. The London String Quartet, and 
George Seltzer, clarinet, at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

March 19. The London String Quartet, and Eve 
List, piano, at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

April 75. The Kroll Quartet, at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

April 21. The Walden String Quartet, and 
Evelyn Garvey, piano, at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

May 7. The Hungarian Quartet, at California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California. 
May 28. The Hungarian Quartet, at the Hoover 

High School Auditorium, San Diego, California. 
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THE GERTRUDE CLARKE WHITTALL FOUNDATION 


CONCERTS PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 1950 


1949 February 17. ‘The New York Wind Ensemble. 
March 3. The Trieste Trio. 

March 16, 17. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 
March 23, 24. The Budapest String Quartet. 
March 30, 31. The Budapest String Quartet. 
April 6,7. The Budapest String Quartet. 
April 13. The Budapest String Quartet. 
April 14. Rudolf Serkin, piano. 

April 20, 27. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 
April 27, 28. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 


October 6,7. ‘The Budapest String Quartet, Mason 
Jones, horn, and Frank Sheridan, piano. 

October 73, 74. The Budapest String Quartet. 

October 20, 27. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 

November 4. The Hungarian Quartet. 

November 25. The Pro Musica Antiqua Ensemble 
of Brussels. 

December 15, 16. Zino Francescatti, violin, and 
Robert Casadesus, piano. 

December 18. ‘The Budapest String Quartet. 


THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


CONCERT PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 
1950 
January 5. The Kroll Quartet, Tii Niemela, soprano, and Pentti Koskimies, piano. 


THE SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY MUSIC FOUNDATION 


CONCERT PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 
1950 
January 27. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


THE NICHOLAS LONGWORTH FOUNDATION 


CONCERT PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 
1949 


December 9. ‘The National Gallery Orchestra, Richard Bales, conductor, and Emerson Meyers, piano. 


THE DAYTON GC. MILLER FUND 


LECTURE RECITAL PRESENTED IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 
1950 
February 3, Carleton Sprague Smith, and Vera Brodsky, piano. 


Appendix VII. Photoduplication Statistics 


A. DISPOSITION OF ORDERS FOR PHOTODUPLICATES, 1946-50 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Total number of requests for photoduplicates and 

ESET ALES Mees es eee ee ee ee eee ee Vey 18,622 || 98, 399) )115;, 393 | 67; 348 38, 803 
‘Total number of requests (orders) filled............. 16,958 | 94,815 |112, 717 | 62,852 32, 934 
jhotalaumber of oficial ordersyce ae ee ee 4,965 5, 784 5, 863 5ODS Ws 9 
otalsnumbervor estimatessmacdes A... jones os woe ty ow 3, 584 2, 054 4, 617 4, 756 
Total number of items requested and searched....... 36, 531 |196, 798 |161, 889 |128, 842 82, 933 
Wotalimunmabentot items suipplicd ss nuances. va 29, 809 |189, 630 |144, 809 |114, 553 68, 231 
Total number of items referred to other libraries..... 1, 093 2, 316 928 868 990 
Total number of items not supplied due to copyright 

ECSUMCUOMS MAE, fonts, cok yt Pee tsa wees een cae eee IL ee | Ah S59) 408 291 303 

B. PHOTODUPLICATES PRODUCED, 1946-50 
For official use 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
IRhotostatrexposures amie as i eds 46, 847 65, 562 49, 696 43, 940 78, 450 
Negative exposures of microfilm (includ- 

LITeqAGWS Papers) enter votes ee tke 13, 385 7, 640 31, 856 26, 352 30, 103- 
Positive feet of microfilm (including news- 

DADELS) ea Ps ee ee lanes ce cee thats 542 1, 345 4,116 1, 688 583 
Enlargements from microfilm........... 2, 616 1, 164 33, 654 27, 534 29, 683 
Photograph copy negatives............. 853 1, 543 804 1, 006 1, 787 
Ehotosraphicontact printsiw wi one ot 2, 266 1, 584 DEON) ik, BUYS, 1, 901 
Photosraph projection prints a... 4-6.- -+-s. S25 1, 468 2, 164 1, 983 3, 001 
Photograph view negatives.............. 84 YS) 129) 176 ooh) 
Wranternuslidesee svc ct Pete merck ls os 79 ite 116 12 40 
Blucwpumess(squarc tech are mr eae i 21 Ue 667 375 
Witt tesa lateS Mary crs etch oust ce soni sist) see 2, 848 328 621 OW 
Mina] tility coplessaa Aare ivr ttites 40sec ee G32N095 Reo ederetenss| ccocnen er: weeaell Reo | SRY LSS 
LOY ToaVOyUveh an ayees: Bain ce mega ec ain a ioe ee 193 648 288 476 668 

All others 
: 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
IPhotostatexpOsunesr abn soot ake use as iil, GOS 328, 282 365992 278, 418 159, 810 
Negative exposures of microfilm (includ- 

RIP aE WISP ADEN) eyes ine imei eet se 897, 974 |2, 990, 722 |2, 591,156 |2, 367, 428 | 2, 605, 426 
Positive feet of microfilm (including news- 

DAPCLS) Meme es os cone hae Semen: Sil Saat2 836, 433 |1, 587, 346 |1, 424, 992 884, 283 
Enlargements from microfilm........... 77, 638 925905 564, 774 871, 059 842, 495 
Photograph copy negatives............. 3, 746 5, 209 4, 433 10, 204 14, 017 
Photosraphicontact printsy.... 4.0). 54 20, 576 14, 570 7, 200 11, 296 13, 954 
Photograph projection prints............ 10, 395 9, 934 5, 305 3, 307 4, 269 
Ehotosraphiview negativese.. 0.2.40 se cle ae aeine 1 2 10 12 
anternisliciessige. Sates Geekinn gee es 68 610 219 283 74 
Bittesprints (square tect) jena. 2.14 eo 10, 427 125593 10, 700 8, 100 5, 904 
Miultexaplatesian ols a2 a qc. cr yok. 52 Sais s)| eta ae ae oi, i, Sls 3, 854 4, 726 
IMbuitislbidneyaEte a a Gadus adews Chiro alioon mated olloaned aces Sp cnay cos ulin mias Mol idicos oe oRbec 
LDYiS7 TING OVERS plete chen Melee eine 6 eacneleune Ig 233 281 1, 621 195 31 
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B. PHOTODUPLICATES PRODUCED, 1946-50—Continued 


Total production 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
iRhotostateexpOstites ane ene tance ee 158,150 | 393,844 | 415,688 | 322, 358 238, 260 
Negative exposures of microfilm (includ- 

INPeNeWSPADELS AEE Ie eRe eee STS GI 122, OB Keys XO, Os (OAS) ON, 172, SSIS). TAO) || 7, SS), 529) 
Positive feet of microfilm (including news- 

DaDeTs |S Ge Ee I es nee 516,264 | 837,778 1,591, 462 |1, 426, 680 884, 866 
Enlargements from microfilm........... 80, 254 94, 069 598, 428 | 898, 593 872, 178 
Photograph copy negatives............. 4, 599 Onloe be2aih iil, ZIM) 15, 804 
iBhotosraphancontactapuints eee 22, 842 16, 154 9, 553 12, 455 ASS 55 
Photograph projection prints............ 10, 990 11, 402 7, 469 5, 290 he 
Photograph view negatives.............. 84 186 131 186 S5il 
Isanterneslides: ats terre aan ce sees 147 617 610 295 114 
Bluerprintsa squanciicet) Mii cr eects 10, 438 12, 614 125593 8, 767 6, 279 
Multéxsplatesit yee eet eer 372 875 27 4,475 5, 833 
Mini tiltthkcopics mere anne eee ae 63255095 ol ucades vases ueuel| tesa epee cesarean eae 
Dry mountingsws eye es ee 426 929 281 671 699 

C. PHOTODUPLICATES PRODUCED FISCAL YEARS 1939-50 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
“Photostabiexposuvesae merrier 31,000 | 34,000 | 52,174 |101, 443 71, 003 117, 462 
Negative exposure of microfilm (in- 

cludingnewspapers) meme ee 106, 000 |243, 109 |384, 042 |753, 356 |1, 074, 439 | 1, 506, 308 
Positive feet of microfilm (including 

Newspapers) ena ah. vhatedeecerncts ean 1,340 | 18,074 | 44, 328 |582, 986 631,957 431, 621 
Enlargements from microfilm......... 3, 264 9,770 85963 |) 11.305 11305 31, 524 
Photograph copy negative............ 00) 1, 400 1, 125 2, 045 2,045 2, 607 
Photograph contact prints............ 351360 7, 848 5, 420 3, 561 3, 580 3, 805 
Rhotosraphy projection prints) rel et te) seis 423 494 322 Sal5i 
Photograph Views REP atiVes erat ier wns |e ial |e ere 120: jl eee esa eictol] SRR SOS | Re eee 
Wan tern slic 665d. gine apetes vie ers Bil lors seuss atl Bieweeae re 81 BUY 288 568 
Blue sprints! (Gquare;feet)ipen ase 342 | 17,226 | 11, 287 | 18, 687 Ny 7 21, 349 
Miultextplatesh.. J 7% samme ccc: clk eee iie eee 66 347 3, 524 120 165 
ANA WONG IDE Su (ere) oy scm racis oan oro ENS clomid atic ln omen o do 32, 250 |179, 600 |177, 760 176, 910 333, 080 
Dy MOUNTING =o cccisine Mey ce oie leer onl ete cee eras treme ere 336 848 

1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Bhotostatiexposureamn tener 111, 761 J158,150 | 393,844 | 415, 688 BYP, Bite) || 28s, ASO 
Negative exposure of microfilm 

(including newspapers)........ 1,384,728 |911, 359) \25 99853630\276235 012) 25 393 1S0m\ 20d 9520 
Positive feet of microfilm (includ- 

Ingenewspapers) Ae eeee ere 463, 824 |516, 264 | 837,778 |1, 591,462 /1, 426, 680 884, 866 
Enlargements from microfilm.... 49,872 | 80, 254 94, 069 598, 428 898,593, | e8725178 
Photograph copy negative....... 3) 29299747599 6, 752 BS od 11, 210 15, 804 
Photograph contact prints....... 11, 049 | 22, 842 16, 154 Bag) 12, 455 15855 
Photograph projection prints..... 5 LOOM 105990 11, 402 7, 469 5290 7, 270 
Photograph view negatives...... 109 84 186 131 186 351 
antennyslidesmn were ete te 455 147 617 335 295 114 
Blue prints) (square fect)laaa sae 25, 730 | 10, 438 12, 614 LOS 772 8, 767 6, 279 
Miultex platesmy ame wetoneioee 129 B72. 875 1, 841 4, 475 5, 833 
Mrnltilithicopiessem..a-e emcee 54324.13 |GS2 095 ic ses ge Se inet ctersos cvs ialola: oes sesy teal lone Cement 
Dry mn ountin oer eerie iter 3, 560 426 929 1, 909 671 699 


Appendix VIII. Recording Laboratory Statistics, Fiscal Year 1950 


Production: 
ISVACe mastersHOrpressin Pinas sce Meta Ae cite miele es se hue eet ae ets 61 
Wf Mae AStersHOmpressiupemett cme emit sori i re rc: 0 
AOggrinstantancous acctate TeECOLdSmmme ne eer ce ae te eee iT 
Ie eeinstantaneousacetatececOLasmy see sees aie) ocho ies 605 
NGZeinstantancousiacetate TeCOrds meer eae mnie ya crores 399 

Sale of Pressings: 
OLA ACE Str eCOLG Sate ic wre Miata co cree Ses ay eeitreci:, eM ates 1, 654 
OANA E'Serecorc serene Pecrer re ree ee aie nea By, AAO) 
vaca ©) ES RV SE reECOGSE Os so: epee ak lee Shs cates nice onde: os ee ugtenay eee 4, 488 

Receipts, Obligations, and Potential Value: 
Wnoblicatedsbalance yun ;s 0114 Ome were yee iene anus Merete naete el craaces $7, 832. 75 
Receipts, tiscalay caret 5 Olam greeter co tea tO nels seins emia SONAL 513 
hotaleiavailablemmmrirbae cic srs cee oer aiek © capes snes ceca ch aban ac Siac andia Se anaes CARO $37, 950. 88 
Oblieationsetiscal syear.t 950 )y tren qari, retest Sad. oe a hace ae ee ees 26, 038. 97 
Wneblicatedupalancesjunces0 gl 950)nm an eine ret a: Oels celaeie aia ser S11 911591 
Funds topbe, transferred from) Special Deposits. joes a-suce os pene 942. 86 
Accounts receivables work completed) a... ei e eto eee ae 3, 996. 06 
LP PLLEStOIMmlam Gere weteie.o sche ro. eae cue ele ae tes Sleraieuts os fans ahelier oe ceustcie asics 14, 196. 48 
Supplieswonkorcdersmjuness Osel95 Omer eeremen eto ate ene ee ae 1, 940. 24 

leona Welllore, |e QO WOO seces cece a cecranosvoceconosc $3259 SiO) 
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Appendix IX. Statistics of Acquisitions 


A. ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTIONS AND TOTAL CONTENTS OF THE 
LIBRARY, FISCAL YEARS 1949 AND 1950 


Additions to the Total contents of 
collections the Library 

1949 1950 1949 1950 
Voltumesyandipamip lets sevens wetter te 302, 254 267, 354 | 8, 689, 639 8, 956, 993 
Bound newspaper:volumes: 25. .2c-+ «sce - 3, 436 3, 370 128, 055 131, 425 
IManuseri pin (prcees) mente errr ieee ene 820, 000 650, 000 | 11, 320, 000 11, 970, 000 
Miapstan divicws48 aon reeccrnv concur: 59, 663 53, 034 1, 928, 574 1, 981, 608 
Microcards Weer fete MA tot Selected. ns craven eel | Mace eee ae ig 7s Wy sae ie ele See = Te: 
Micro filmsa(tee!ssancastrips) yamine rere 5, 549 ANT AS 76, 609 81, 322 
MotiontPicturess (eels) nica ier 16, 827 2,915 81, 278 84, 193 
Musich(wolumestand pieces) ss-ei-en ee 31, 160 29, 904 1, 819, 609 1, 849, 513 
Phonograph recordings (records)........... 18, 434 21, 041 305, 848 326, 889 
Photographic negatives, prints and slides... . 254, 984 TS eZo) LAGS won 2, 038, 960 
Prints, fine(pieces) #44 2ioee ee ee ee 533 371 579, 298 579, 669 
Other (broadsides, photostats, posters, etc.) . . 44, 569 20, 872 668, 732 689, 604 
RO LAPSE W: seers, 3 bieroete eit tere tee 1, 557, 409 1, 130, 477 | 27, 560, 873 | 28, 691, 350 


B. UNBOUND MATERIAL AWAITING BINDING 


PREPARATION 


Total contents of the Library 
1949 1950 
1949 1950 
Wnboundiserialipartss acmec cree Gener th Wisi Te A, 567256 GUS Aa ene. a) 1, 576, 256 
INewspaperss(issucs) aE arase ee oe eee 516, 750 704, 592 516, 750 704, 592 
‘Total sss coir eee eee 2, 274, 497 | 2, 280, 848 2, 274, 497 2, 280, 848 
Grand Totaly jos:5 aad anemen a 3, 831, 906 3, 411, 325) | 29,1835, 370 30; 9725198 
C. RECEIPTS, FISCAL YEARS 1949 AND 1950, BY SOURCE 
Pieces, 1949 | Pieces, 1950 


1. By purchase from— 


Atherton? Bequesttiteen: arises «nies seieceeer ripe te cerase eo cil Rel meuchene tore 
Committee on Organization of Executive Branch of the Government, 
transler (see ae ements ciel dic hace ais) acto are ee een ceor a. tone nee nearer 
Friends of Music eer saiaicr esis ssviceaeuteie actesm ask aoe seneretee hema or 
Gitelson’ Fund) farses = 5 as wiecteties wonapae terre sels cyctetrctrny aces e 
Gugpenhein Fund Pere a sid lairorste otete ck stare ote iais or Meee oer neers 
Hubbard ‘Bund etree stirs 3 nese cte + eiehefe sets aye Ste sherels a oer n emt nerse rans 
Huntington: Pum 5-85 cc tg. 5 a seep ae tete ete es gas Met soe cnet aon meee: 
Increasevofithe: Lawélbibraryceaasraier tele tern le aia een Reece 
Increase ofthe Library, of Congress; General. aa. tere tet tee a 
International Information & Education Activities—Department of 
State Gs aik SAM Selassie ionn oachbeteretcrre ere ete ceo ccm Nureeenerets rene 
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647 
49, 334 
534, 904 


19, 402 
0 


1 


oO 
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C. RECEIPTS, FISCAL YEARS 1949 AND 1950, BY SOURCE 


Pieces, 1949 | Pieces, 1950 


1. By purchase from—Continued 


INAH er usa Ra. oy el oo en ee conc bertee Reape eae ea Messe aya S15 te Rash a Pee nolo Nowa 2 1 
Benne lla bund cy. oman eyerersees cratered oustetertis eval aea estes eee tala ole 766 407 
INavivaNCscalchie SCHON mamas ieee mee an. croeeveisichaiewaenc rs lcralele vero inote 10 3 
SCTITELC OEIC Ae, si auras rafhcsae ACR ee Meee TEACH Does wevsLeRe el Sen ore eumera fe aja ella lise wil 1 
Velo T Ce AMEE ian GE Be ce syes sie e cows eeirane betesreyed Sore sie bes Cus asich Hal erie ete colle evar vite 163 2 
WV illourpiand) peo m.cane a tite aie e eactnceie onerek be cetctoreraly ouslsearte mute aieis bots lena) 188 1, 603 
PROtal Ap e:d aortas 067s, o. aushelOasomanie barge eleiy Peet Asie oe Meta ties 606, 504 534, 247 
2. By virtue of law from— P 
‘Booksormtbe: Adult: Blind: «ec. tweaks ere ok ee eT OEE DE oe REINS 18, 315 36, 7.52 
(Cray opti ed atte Seas aii «1 iret stream Senne AEA At cu irarnt ag my ye, eine ae nh Ac oases 345, 317 3595163 
CIC RETIMCOGM AEE: eitcreyshs © ars auatonceana eyes rosa k Mas icici aicols esta, Sere 913,315 821, 901 
Smithsonian Institution 
Repu areGepOsit. © rc wtsekeusncks nousseacnsieus teaacuel sicia feo) scotistie cecal AOE OS 6, 323 e524 
angleveactouautica lo nibraryaauguekiciien a. cic els oe ee meaner DSi Dik 
INGA, » oR RUS IONe Be tee eae Cee EATS 2s 1, 283, 507 1, 223, 364 
3. By official donations from— 
ME OCalbAa Ter Cles eatery wtf e oliraci re a tetietccastey sic elie oriin' © ce Mohs aticge ara Gira ath ere Je 6, 416 5, 039 
SLALCEAC CO CICS ren rent ei aaa ils elicits! smh ale Cusine weiisi e levelah eleheifohenrenamiuecsl cote 71, 443 75, 450 
iliransiers tromank Cd ekal rag CnCleS ice cree elo ice oiehte Gases sie ee wets 1, 917, 494 2, 625, 195 
Pl. O tala NPE ty ects. ces eer) ce gis.asrsieusia DUG «nual ale acemalace eae 13 99551355 2, 705, 684 
4. By exchange from— 
Womesticrexchanpen (GUplicate) tartare cis cle sieece ereie acer) aictatole: eiettele 56, 478 42, 989 
Foreign governments (including international exchange)............ 572, 839 557, 467 
icy teal Same Pee aes eaten so ns os thei ails or chel Gacole: 81H devaligeueh fare" e STORE 629, 317 600, 456 
5. By gift from individual and unofficial sources..........-2+000+e0005- 889, 641 742, 635 
6. From material not identified as to source— 
(inbouncdasentals parts ie ccc. cisis ss) ares ge sleus fsuerwUsra sug. s! susvelselereisl er eeeugira's 86, 145 145, 391 
Wha oumrcdimewspa Per ISSUCSinete va) 9, 6 niet secs /cs veils! sexs e ce ols ahs ateeuecn eis Saas PA SENS )op Theil) 2235 AO 
NALA SPR Ree ee eh oh Stes ustis oes) esavlsliote, «1 Ove. etoveliaye wtebeas Za sie wenaten slates 96 254 
UGE i 6 ce Cio cir a OPER CCR COPE eI Tae eer S 2, 482, 021 2, 380, 755 
Total Receipts. ........... cece cece eee cence eee erensenes 7, 886, 343 8, 187, 141 
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D. STATISTICS OF ACQUISITIONS WORK, FISCAL YEARS 1949 AND 1950 


1949 1950 
Order Division: 
Burchase requisitions acteq mu pOD ee liane eet eee eee 29, 288 38, 657 
Purchase searching: 
Witles, searchedice wesw. Ge cscnc chee icra ee ee ta cae 16, 831 29, 950 
Invoices: 
Received Qa wae rt hice oe ON ERT TO Ee TU eRe eet 8.2138 7, 958 
Cleared UR eer cere ees He cae SUS SNE eRe Sacre Giteucletn SRM OA 8, 624 7, 616 
@nehand-atiendtomperiod ..1.m sana Mocs secs eae 347 803 
Pieces accessioned in Purchase Clearing Section................. 188, 140 130, 400 
Evaluations: 
@fiicialtevaluationstya. 4 cr Le eee ee eee en ere A 2 2, 285 
Reference inquiries received and answered by letter (letters)...... {by 19/3) 3, 038 
Serial Record Section: 
Wnboundtserialjpantsiprocessecia- ner emer ier en eeirerearier orien iene 1, 007, 833 1, 599, 432 
Wolumessaddeditorclassitied.collectionssasea aster eer eee eae 15, 187 13, 786 
Reference inquiries handledi (total)... oem ee ee ee ie ee 18, 756 22, 148 
Welephonesinquiries. sce chk tea kak res eR eree ett cle cnaeee 16, 218 21, 945 
ING WRC ECKINSwentriesmMacden anit i Merrit er Parieite ice aetna ee 11, 945 24, 450 
Materials awaiting disposition: 
Bound:volumess (estimated) vee ut sie eee Meee cere eke 13, 000 11, 000 
Other (pieces) (estimated)... to hs Wena nae eee 88, 490 87, 000 
Exchange and Gift Division: 
Exchange Section: 
Requests*senth(letters) 62545 0 Sth ee ate Ate ee ak En oe eee 7, 502 4, 832 
PACKNOWLEUSTNCNTS Sie eo hice ok cnae kaa asa ea cia ikem ne 6, 807 8, 218 
Incomingtpieces handled) yi je anu eu as nosis ernie Oeics eae 3,232,503 4, 069, 233 
@utcomepspiccesthandled eras y eee eter eae 68, 705 2HOO35 
Uinaccessioneduneceiptsa estummated)) pemreernei hare 700, 000 1, 000, 000 
Gift Section: 
Requests sent (Wletters).\.'50 av ns a hee ee eee ae eae ee 4, 747 2, 760 
Acknow ledo ments tre co connec eno cs Meee cera eee 4, 662 3,914 
Imcoming-piecesshandled!s.s-aae sane r eae ee cieaes os 965, 168 730, 814 
Winaccessioned ett 1temss (estimated) merry ee are) rere eee eee 3, 689 2, 000 
Monthly Checklist of State Publications: 
ftems*listed*for*publicationiys a. a6 ete teers lene eee aie ae 13, 846 15, 077 
Hitles Séarched svjos!scrses seas sid 3 Oeim Ho eben thos een en ett ae Wile ts) 9, 270 
tems nequested 5. .u.geacse ee eee see t Meee ees eae 1, 685 4, 254 
Ineoming pieces handled ay cimmae arise crest ai ate ree eee MON OTH. Sie S15 


Appendix X. Statistics of Cataloging and Maintenance of Catalogs 


A. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1949 


AND 1950 


I. Preparation for Collection 


1. Preliminary cataloging: 
a. Searching, Descriptive Cataloging Division: 
1. Titles received 


S leneirenienehamio: (ays, 6: severe (eietstie! spiereielia Mite PoieyWule, 0s. fe, 01-6, ‘ale, is aPe 


b. Entries prepared: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


See alm be he: yes Sr oh.eteces, (clam emie ce) Gh (6) fog ste vo! CenKs ah stitute see Ere 


3. Total entries prepared 


4. Titles awaiting preliminary cataloging: 
a. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
b. Copyright Cataloging Division 


CM OCAL erste ARait he rd tee a kth FES dat tate ke eae 
2. Titles cataloged for printing: 
a. Regular cataloging: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 
3. Map Division 


Abs “INST Lees sage oor aes ae or aeRO Oot OS CER gen Rae a meee en ne ee Ea 
b. Cooperative titles adapted: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


Selita PMP RIE Se seth ry shunts PAS s ORATOR LAR Sone 


3. Form card cataloging: 
a. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
b. Copyright Cataloging Division 


CMLL OCAIES Seater etches 9 8 eta Aigo i dee at abe hs SUECORNT en am, te ee 
4. Titles in process: « 
a. Titles cataloged awaiting revision: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


Bran Ob al Mme ret raters cba h.3, Seared Sahoo A Hp GS dis GS ahoheneka nMOS chee 
b. Titles preliminarily prepared awaiting cataloging: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


Stadio Cealltaveee crate ccueneutich ac cee chai hcl oe eee TNL Syne NE METS, oheh Noeste soe 
c. Titles preliminarily cataloged as Priority 4: 


1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


Mie} ie, (a ceneucd -iseebing’s carte) ts aloe ie? wile, vertu nllen este 


1 Figures not available. 


1949 1950 
73, 637 105, 161 
79, 284 73, 435 
(1) 38, 525 
67, 838 59, 730 
12,749 12, 796 
80, 587. 72, 526 
891 678 
0 171 
891 849 
42, 507 49, 328 
14, 967 13, 427 
1, 410 578 
5eea4 | 63, 333 
7,147 7, 062 
398 564 
7, 545 7, 626 
66, 429 70, 959 
4, 049 4,903 
131 155 
4, 180 5, 058 
770 1,173 
308 419 
Pn ko7s 1,592 
121, 921 99, 822 
85 160 
122, 006 99, 982 
24, 137 21, 502 
0 1, 461 
24, 137 22, 963 
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A. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1949 


AND 1950—Continued 


II. Maintenance of Catalogs 


5. Titles recataloged or revised: 
a. Titles recataloged: 

1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 

2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


e fo) 6) (oAel one GO) 0) fe Teliwiie Velie, a teeyetelpie’.e 4 relents 


aviecei{d) (eireice! iatla/ Wei leicsitelleNslts tele) 6 elisiielia) els Tolle 1« 


3. Total 


b. Titles revised: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


6. Titles in process: 
a. Titles recataloged awaiting revision: 

1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 

2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


De OVALS RRS ig. rc Sac Sle slel mia erat te cote ae oetatn eens ep te ane eee 
b. Titles awaiting recataloging or review: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


BW veto} 10) fe)fe) Co) ayer bors Ueitsile!/6\ (e, «1: 1a) te te/1e) 0) 16: {e!'e) 6" s)'0 


III. For Other Libraries 


7. Cooperative titles edited: 
a. Titles edited 


IV. Development of Catalog Tools 


8. Authority cards: 
a. Established: 

1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 

2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


eh 60 ie, bya, leh eile] a) etch eM w lelLwlieisigelsiLelielr tele) is/ te 


3. Total 


b. Changed: 
1. Descriptive Cataloging Division 
2. Copyright Cataloging Division 


ia) ©) 8) 6) 10) (2) 010.15) a\ ia] “« lee @\seie ceijar's: (6) (elen « 


2)(e) (use) pay fatceiele, we /evelarlay v. Je feike)\ajl eulelieiiat sire er ellis 


3. Total 


1949 1950 
3, 894 3, 474 
79 73 
3,973 3, 547 
9, 182 3, 985 
1.457 910 
10, 639 4, 895 
14, 612 8. 442 
59 30 
20 112 
79 142 
211 588 
12 22 
223 610 
8, 806 6.768 
555 848 
24, 038 30, 102 
5, 392 4.787 
29,430 | 34, 889 
4,924 3, 805 
1915 762 
6.83944 4567 
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B. SUBJECT CATALOGING OF MATERIAL, FISCAL YEARS 1949 AND 1950 


1. Résumé of Activities 


1949 1950 
I. Preparation for Collections 
1. Subject Cataloging: 
a. Catalog titles classified and subject headed..................... 58, 910 70, 493 
bun Catalomtitlesawaitingere vision) Praemion Gece cence oe eek 0 0 
eq litlestawaitine subject catalooing tras o oe 6 ses cis istics 6, 500 10, 351 
d. Uncataloged pamphlets classified and subject headed............ 3 8 
emUneataloged sheetumusiciclassitiedimmmr tects tein neice aie cia ee 3, 369 222 
iemlutlesselassified asePriorityp4s mem copter Wel oatcsc a sc ieeel = ry ors Reyer 24, 137 225965 
2. Shelflisting: 
Apmpuivlestsnel fisted: a4 a4 2 Heenan Pease) Ades ose Noel Dawes 56, 948 62, 000 
bem Violunesrand: pieces sheltlisted a. a rae dernier ame einai rie 98, 088 103, 643 
emOtherrssheltlistingans a ces thos aa Bas wee eee Rete el Wo SNA 8, 866 
GeO thersbeliistinea (Volumes) aa. saison ¢ ee) ccito ete eiic ce cies 6, 327 7, 822 
emmluitles-awaitine shelflistingy Ars ito% s1- Stet duchess & fe siets eis wie oooh 4, 000 4, 564 
fevolumesvand pieces awaiting) shelflistings. ..-2..--s-s.mees se s-. 11, 000 11, 134 
3. Labeling: 
as Wollsimes lelselsclong am tot oc cle die Peter hice Eee acecae Rac necueiG ator acne LTS TAS 219, 697 
eNO lumiessawat tin culan elim ey sey tetas ooo ay) idee ecole totes oh oun sire euehone aici 15, 000 5, 159 
Il. Maintenance of Catalogs 
4, Titles recataloged or revised: 
PMR eSeNCCA LALO CECI pate eis ou cinu saemsieheoe yok sboitouek pevsy ou aver sy cw eh oleh Ser ousy eter sone 3, 944 4,128 
amelbitlesineviSedae rept G4.) <)NS LEE Lb Si idee ove wigs wines Ro wlovem aune SS 14, 871 
Caliotalatitiessnecataloged and! revised a i-ri-u-omicis -o sss eae ee roe 13). Gals 18, 999 
deminclesrawaitmesrecataloping’or review. soe ea eee 110 543 
5. Reshelflisting: 
Ammltitlesmeshe listed me seep boraa fedsietehevers she Oieiay «A icusietus wie va leuereeaus 6, 208 5, 074 
em olumiessresbeltlisted cya. su tyes onsrcurpeds oven stone ucashe sick ho debi eae 11, 069 11, 965 
III. For Other Libraries 
6. Decimal classification: 
ame litlessclassiliechaepee char stoke shin. ease lei eC snes Stee Meecaen at arated ease eae Sill, (ssl 315785 
bamlitlesrawattinguclassitication tries ae) tarot ete otone eto cu ct-u-yest see 0 0 
Ts, CEQ eaeenyS HSS Ce bins lst 6 Gia munis 0 on OG Omen dec 6 bop. Sabmiomona doe 8, 806 6, 768 
IV. Development of Cataloging Tools 
8. Subject headings: 
MME LISt A DLISM eC eatie gy. sei caiehtisyaucusienclsl ws @ ore Hated a) si ss alent Fotehe a) ot obese! sellece tyre 1, 506 1, 916 
bpm C@ancelledtor changed je eam oot ter Pousov one Sok cteue tee neyo\ ou onciioys (ore) cseroce 86 202 
9. Class numbers: 
Ame Stalolishte dlew-ve pat a6 nig cietokseebere is stcret ol tte mess ole ols relatable net cnt nel enstien state 470 620 


oe G@ nance deaminase cre yerote re ie aie A oytys eioeiole:s orn: > wrcltse ae Meneaane Mi deuesoucke 118 149 
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2. Material Shelfisted + During Fiscal Years 1949 and 1950, and Approximate Total Number of 
Volumes in the Classified Collections of the Library of Congress by Class, as of June 30, 1950 


1949 1950 
Total 
volumes 
Titles | Volumes} Titles | Volumes 
Adal Poly eraply sean c.ae scaeks hannon ereerne BI By PR 582 4,139 192, 832 
B=Bji -Philosophiyzere skeen: mee eerie nites oc ih, dale} 1, 801 1, 296 2, 309 64, 211 
BL-B Relicioneaeeeeene ee eee es eer 35051 4, 474 2, 596 3, 990 222, 704 
C Vilistony;sauxilianyascienceshe. seen ee eee 559 1, 109 673 1234 92, 804 
D_ History (except American).............. OFLOS Fi 02936 6,725 | 11,495 313, 680 
Leh eAmericanpnistory ween eee eee eee 1, 996 4, 308 1, 890 4,197 301, 860 
G Geography-anthropology............... NPY 2, 370 1, 412 2, 542 81, 788 
Dib Socialéscienceseneeeie erase i ce 6, 500 | 16, 873 9,456 | 22, 324 873, 123 
Hin Politicaltsctence ae snceaeeicyaten fe sae 1, 841 7, 429 3, 614 | 11, 271 359, 001 
Ee sEiducation@en a. h5 che ve a eee A ee 1, 088 2, 963 ite als 3, 378 191, 743 
IME Musics tice saian enna DA neers 4, 326 OMS 2 4, 450 8, 608 127, 661 
INGEBING kantsnGreainoe Sek Gen ere cs ee eee 2, 109 3502 1, 961 Bh eylil 103, 502 
PS Eaneuagerand literatures sen ene aene ee 14-007) 195 O35 5115776) 16) 286 678, 642 
OPSciencemh Aa. 2 sk eee Ree eee 2702 5, 607 3, 460 dy el 340, 050 
IR Medicine sere. rea ce teeter kik ae 1323 2, 583 1, 676 3, 030 148, 691 
Ss Agriculture sieteaton ee eee as ee Bt ot oa eS Si 2, 934 1, 852 3, 814 163, 076 
Te. ‘Technology sstie-iee setae ant eee noe 4, 134 9,215 6, 439 | 13, 142 354, 847 
We Militaryssciencetraeue-rierericcicr etter 468 2, 046 729 2, 461 75, 862 
Wal Navallisclencearcacy crc ates svn anion ert 246 642 472 1, 076 45, 341 
Ze bibliography: tecce eit: aera erent 1, 036 Bw525 1, 262 4,569 206, 333 
Inycvieincunabula set Aiea ate enters 168 22, Ww 31 432 
‘Rotalstbacken tec see ene hoe ee 55, 866 |113, 892 | 63,549 |130, 815 | 4, 938, 183 


1 Includes monographs and bound volumes of periodicals recorded in the Serial Record Section of Order Division. 


3. Number of Titles Classified by Decimal Classification (Fiscal Years 1930 to 1950) 


April {June 30; 1930. a ve. causes va 3, 947; | °104a eee ee Re ee ee eee 32, 512 
19°34 SAE ARE PTE Pig! ees 315285" »:| 4945 7 sige cane Sean 27, 594 
1982. eee eee eee ence eee 33, B22. fe A944 s ¢ «Aico ncina Ree 7 ke 34, 328 
BRP PT OF ous arama tony Ua ico BB) Poa Ve tO45 ha ts ae tae eee 32, 020 
LE le ioe aa tna ars es ERO Be 194 Oa tae eae 32, 292 
Peers a ee ne er geen eg cece 34, TOP Sal T og aM NO Weenie La 4 aoa 30, 184 
1936) Me pe Petia en oe Ree Nee eee 34, 267 

Te oties  aeasea ¢ earpei se « 33, 371 | V9A8 Sa Senner oka ae ae marae pe 30, 499 
MrctA Stel ae A. be ee ote 34 O60'r | + 1949). ceteesen se geneder rina i Soe ee 31, 151 
T9501 ee Abt ed a cso EN Cone erate 27, 436 TOS0 Sri lee or pace cnet eee ee 31,4785 
HO LO Sree Pn ohne th 5 oie a 28, 977 
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C. MAINTENANCE OF THE CATALOGS, FISCAL YEARS 1949 AND 1950 


1949 1950 

ipeG@latalogecdstitlesisentatospuintetemrcrt titties ae oi anella tren leon sets 78, 388 80, 040 
2. Proofreading: 

amg Galley cgrea Cee wre Cote MERA S A wie seus conces Aina avel che Goon Saves oo dewatenese-wn 11, 146 il eke: 

So Gallas tim joresss (Cl gue) blo saan otoaeatanbensacdgpoud anode 5 286 

Com allcyshiny PLOC ess 7m OCNereiee me neistcts svscciies | cist te iaeia sok es Sces 102 135 
Bem Oalalocedstitles LeCelyed Ome pLiMtelnnter seen cesta eo es 81, 613 69, 637 
4. Cards written up for the catalogs: 

Dy A CENTOS PTT EDN 5.65 oA a Sed-0e Got acon Gece cena Gn ate we 1, 468, 880 1, 483, 192 

osm itlespitanPLOCCSS( cored mey Maines ers ce sp tchuys ose © sbale dit chavs erervverece 4S 70)s 5, 390 1, 766 

C, CIR EWEN N GUE, UD), a5 9 OOo On eS Do Ge Denon noe UD oe Sor 80, 843 26, 483 
5. Cards filed: 

Ame Lain Catal Ooty. cuccceeememtewnrteteceac cate ayracsarescay vere sisyeus eae necy asa 223, 748 253.259 

DemOtnctale@atalognm sear mets tue soaree son cvtue suki d. syarteerbaipele. cv Sesbcutioue 282, 837 308, 501 

CRP ATITIEX: Ciatall OF SE: och rar mee NCR sees terete shou vos 5540) p04, Slelidb yy seed eyes os 222, 559 D5ZNSS 

Gl, LEROe SES LEN SRE 6 oa hin into alo Stn. mp -cc tO Orne reo, Re eee 237, 008 239, 624 

Cm VINISICnCdtalop ene rel terre cacemicrr ee ce fee eee em ree 105, 017 93, 625 

Heed CALS PLOCESS a «estore Nse Mado eh etevas ales ain Ss nee a eles coos 50, 874 10, 470 


1 Cards on hand to be filed— June 30; a. Annex Catalog—1,740; b. Music Catalogs—8,730. 


D. STATISTICS OF THE UNION CATALOG DIVISION, FISCAL YEARS 1949 
AND 1950 


(Total regular contents as of June 30) 


1949 1950 
I. Titles Added 
lem Nlewa bioranysois © oneress oniiatech Calcsy ae tetris Ge cise sayin slate 67, 703 73, 240 
2. New Library of Congress typed and processed cards................. (1) 21, 411 
3. Cards from other libraries including: 
am Carasitrom~eres Warscontributors, 3.17 oe ies ere 6 2 ads ev shee 291, 177 376, 210 
b. Cards from other contributors resulting from the checking of the 
book-form catalog of the Library of Congress................. 260 5, 067 
c. Cards typed for titles located through specific inquiry............ 190 843 
d. Titles clipped and pasted from book-form catalogs of other libraries. 0 400 
e. Total number of cards received from other libraries.............. 292, 627 382, 520 
4, Cards typed from records found in other Union Catalogs............ 80, 870 4, 630 
5. Entries copied from records found in other Union Catalogs (enlarged 

Finder AUREUS) ee eeens (aisicic teens ntoks, AG vas Gio ators wig Yale wrasse 493, 641 792,570 

6. Total number of main entry cards received and prepared............ 934, 841 Teale iil 
II. Auxiliary Additions 
7. Library of Congress printed, added entry cards for personal and cor- 

OU GIAMU NS. os o pnotoercoHbes Hodh doc oweueDHaTouoe Adaacsera 20, 078 175222 
Saeluibtany.ot @ongress| printed cross-reierence Cards yuan eer oie 135195 17, 580 
9. Cross-references from other sources made by Union Catalog Staff..... 8, 673 6, 976 
10. Total supplementary additions to the catalog................5-005, 41, 946 41,778 
11. Estimated number of supplementary cards in catalog............... 1, 479, 629 1, 521, 407 

III. National Union Catalog 
iOehotalgnumber otcardssreceived and) prepated( ya.) gererett seis crs einen 976, 787 1, 316, 149 
132) Duplicate cards cancelled in editing... 2-252. eee we 201, 055 305, 825 
i4oeNegtotaleadcditions to the Catalog aryc.1. oi desu enone pater etoneicr LI Soe 1, 010, 324 
15. Estimated number of cards in the National Union Catalog.......... CML, B¥y5), CHL 12, 365, 736 


1 No record. : ; 
2 1949 figure adjusted due to a re-estimate of the size of the National Union Catalog. 
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D. STATISTICS OF THE UNION CATALOG DIVISION, FISCAL YEARS 1949 
AND 1950—Continued 


(Total regular contents as of June 30) 


IV. Auxiliary Catalogs 


TOM SlavicnU noni Gavalog a. teased Neneek bal cert een 
li/e@Hebraic Union Catalog ures. cases eee eee 
18% Japaneses Unions Catalogs ic. -t.sarsronevotewstsc sore cesa etn tee Pele 
USE GhineseiU niousG@atal og Ne. aacseuuen-wescese heponeneee teeta see 
20.4 PotaltAuxiliary (\Catalogs y.s-4.1ee reat ree eater 


V. Replacement Cards 


Net Addi- 
tions ! 


1950 


2, 098 
4, 300 
—670 
1, 884 
6, 321 


21. Corrected and revised reprints for Library of Congress titles......... 


22. Correctediand revised .addeditentry cards serene ee 
23. Total replacements added to the catalog............... 


VI. Auxiliary Catalogs 


24. Cards received tromitoreisnilibraries ie niece oii ete 


VIL. Service 


25; “Vitles*searchedis Sciatic sas shiciatets ae ene Oe iets Eons aie tre 


27 MVitles*mMoe located ahi done et oe ee 


1 No record for net additions for 1949. 


Contents 


1949 


222, 165 
56,115 
39, 200 


0 
318, 771 


1949 


24, 037 
7, 921 
31, 958 


NG UES 


12,522 
8, 557 
3, 965 


1950 


224, 263 
60, 415 
38, 530 

1, 884 

325, 092 


1950 


14, 350 
6, 899 
21, 249 


43, 318 


15, 815 
11, 084 
4,731 


Appendix XI. 


Sales (regular) 


Sales (to Government libraries) 
Sales (to foreign libraries) 


Years 1949 and 1950 


A. TOTAL INCOME FROM CARD SALES, INCLUDING NEAR-PRINT AND 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


eerievee) feito: (0) '9: 16) 0:8: aire tayie! ei /¢ule, b: [oe)/8\ 16; -4: “0. cei\e '¥, [4J9:\6) 8 lec/e)ié 0) eh.0) ie. @ 6\le° Jee #Jarlel ene 


Pa OCMC ut aC) 


$882, 752. 14 


1949 


63, 842. 81 
18, 467. 40 


Statistics of Distribution of Card Indexes, Fiscal 


1950 


$926, 163. 98 
82, 765. 47 
16, 322.54 


1 This figure represents total sales before allowing credits and discounts. 


Total Sales 


Adjustments 
Cards returned 


Publications returned and cancellation of subscriptions. 
Cancellation of subscriptions to Author Catalog, etc 
Cancellation of subscriptions to Subject Catalog, etc 
Depository cards ! 
Cancellation of subscriptions to Army Medical Library 


Supplement 


U. S. Government subscribers 


Net Sales 


1 On December 9, 1949 a decision was made to credit $12,263.24 to five depository libraries. 


ADJUSTMENT OF TOTAL SALES 


Siie (ote s travis’ sisilelislte) <liatiells fs’ 0) 0 >) of «) le \s » 67.6) wis) ‘6; (a) (0) 0) 0! ws! (silo. (alve) @ lee ni 5) le) |e) 10) ei nite) (pie) oMe Ne\ elRsiiaifelierid Votre ie 


965, 062. 35 


1 1, 025, 251.99 


Slie! (4! elie) efiee! die ete wile (a)ielieive Jér'e lye), s/ tele, je: 10) 0. «81/60! «| 16) (0)i> 


oe ee 


milla) LeWellia) 6)tareidelleniny onthe) (6) s\<91, v /el)e\"s) 16: (6! im "(0)" 6;e, 1alcerien ie. 'e 


sice.Je lefbilee/(s Le ie) \slel le) (6) iis) 'a\ eis) (a (alle 


$7, 606. 68 


7, 606. 68 


offset charges made for depository cards shipped during the period January 1947—November 1949. 
B. ANALYSIS OF SALES BY CLASS 


1950 
| 
staal eas First cards pew Amount 
ClasculteRerular OLGers sme elas. eee cere: SO SLOOS) PLS ATS S5 2 eae ecceneae | Cotee ee cree eae 
. 080 SOMOS Pa ane Geeta tes ccc Aah oes 
. 065 UDR rer cmetene eTee tee ities cae 
. 060 AE SY 66 tra WW od al las ¥ a aust ol EMMI Sere a MESH ee 
. 030 SOOM |e repartee tar | Sete wore 
. 02 Be tobe Neate ty lhe waged em ot tates 
. 010 Sitcarrreccaeer hen tores satus. eae 
MO 355 (Sorter ae et NGRADO 83 Ole ggece eee 
MOUSS) Gea: en oe AS MST AA SE ews Select ewe 
Pk taleew ee ac coerce ares ceeds ouere tree ere line waararerecwaeres 3, 787, 987 | 16,545,095 | $853, 167. 59 
Gilassesia SELIES) OLGELSitees ance merece ses ae sien. . 100 5Osi0 cemcoeews Micrel erie en ae 
080 CBN 5 83 lire eaten Ares | star tw erie. coe 
060 DOr ears lh Bic mn cee 
070 SOMATGCS eee opr it cera heey is cneres ote 
055 TOS eaeaewee weyevcr stacks or ee eee 
OSS eter ren tae AAS COM oar & apes as 
DIR talenie ese Mirciarc (ters chmerei orccateus shee aie: one’ei| cavers ae ever 128, 214 445, 667 25, 258. 80 


916791—51——_15. 


1) 's)\v) vise 5) \siieiiel(s] ere. \6 


— 32, 445. 52 


992, 806. 47 


This credit was to 


Pp 05) 
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B. ANALYSIS OF SALES BY CLASS—Continued 
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@lassi4-3 Subject ordersenmeme isc ee 


Class 7: Special sets 


GlassiS es Niap cards han trey errr rior races 


Class 10: Anonymous headings.............. 


Class 11: Waste cards 


@lass*21:" Photostats:s.49 eee et eee 


Class 23: Chinese and Japanese cards........ 
Class 24: 
Class 25: 


Army Medical Catalog cards 


(Depository Cards sere tr ae 


Class 30: L. C. Author Catalog (annual)...... 
Class 31: L. C. Author Catalog (monthlies and 
quarterlies) 
Class 32: L. C. Author Catalog (all issues) 
Class'403 Iu; @. Subject: Catalog: yesseea tay tre 
Class 90: Classification Schedules............ 
Class 91: Additions and Changes............ 
Class192- Notes and! Decisionsaan eet oie 
Class 93: Cumulative Supplement to Subject 
Headings et ase coe cs sepa es od ete 
Classi95- Information Bulleting.p ae 
Class 96: Near-print Publications............ 
Class‘97: Army Med. Supplement...:....... 
Army Med. Supplement, 1948 


1950 

ee First cards ia Amount 
$0. 100 1340). Nee ok. allige eae eee 
. 080 CARR eee cs en | | a? ml 
075 35. 550. il. Pataca wal Cae ae eae 
. 065 79s. SAO I ecok Bees 5 oI oll cee eee 
. 060 TB le ate eee once Hee eee 
. 050 1B=1 77 |) peters eee yA. .| ee ee 
. 045 Pee Verano ys Re ag PEA rae Mee bas vik iG HPS 
. 030 A}. | ee i ae ee 
OBS Vel eee ae C1397) eee 
SOTO ee es A cel) “Ee 3 ee 
LL aR es 101, 543 61, 400 $8, 513. 19 
F055 CANS CW Ae AR Ree GIA ECR S OS coc 
. 050 PO Win are rete oucr eat hee pret an vee ete 
OSS Scere eget COO) | an eee aaa 
heaters 20, 158 60, 779 Be 29540) 
Bi Sate Paik ft 1922! G45" te ate eee eee 7, 029. 03 
Sesh WaT S523 | eae ee 10. 00 
. 065 PAs itl Rn Oe Pen an em aor cea 
O24 oes St cee p We OX. es here ett ne 8 
Sets 3A 5.651 al eoecwewteerewap averse |/aecdion Aakce ae ewe 
ae re 34, 679 1, 124 1, 004. 83 
he te ot Seta ae ie Mas AID tts ons oe eee 24. 49 
035: lh ae ceeeee 7, 780 272. 30 
A ea ors eee a Ae Olan aR totam Bae 23. 50 
100 OR DS 9 ered ete eben 627. 80 
060 4 BOA IED I retewn, Pie Atois etal er Geocehois. o'b os 
030 CAO ON er Bed He Meenimlstalorrt & aaa - 
O35 aan: 100 2, 312. 30 
meh, 2 athe GIRS. Gall Ree acts 1, 300. 00 
010 ZOO SOA ers teke. eter 2, 555. 94 
Heated occ xl AO Cot Lee Call le a eee 135255500 
rd alla ocd Hs oe eee Paro 5, 485. 00 
(sods SMe co ok |W ee Rah ae aE 62, 650. 00 
TRIO TENE yh ithe Fane le Son beh eee 30, 650. 00 
SNAG BRCHA into ARE Per lf ea tin tN eto 77. 45 
ERTS Peers A. ald SPAIN MMe tee Reds 91.05 
ye BeBe ET ce bv, rs tnee| RAN diet Puaeyt 5 18. 45 
SRT AE SIAR TI Ey: to, Oe, can tenes Seminane ir t 165 
OT A elle a oy op abs coe Rede Se Pi ie 37. 00 
SR Oe, HR at pen se Ran, - es PS 5, 686. 79 
EE Pes ae AR ere oe Ie ee ome eee 1, 969. 00 
a oy ee eee CE acl lth tk ate eee 15. 00 
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C. CARDS DISTRIBUTED 


1949 


WaT SHSOLC eee hey he) Fer oe etn” Bano 8 otk Sm cle AACR ene per ere 


Cards supplied to other sources: 


vives 


1950 


21, 639, 252 


21, 594, 989 


BROICLE DOSILOMVALIDTATICS.. Wea yee ky 42 4 EATER A EE ae 2D USS 1, 443, 520 
HormtherEeabrary of Conpressicatalogssy.901455 444 4 eee 1, 544, 522 20722 
plorotheridivisions in library, of Congress 445 tat yee 427, 736 301, 955 
To South American institutions and other foreign institutions... . 25, 542 Srey aly 
Hora SonGovernmentlibrariess ssa) volt renee eee 117, 451 237, 807 
sltoreGoperating Nbrariesm 4 ye nc, si 3 ee Gee i), Dei 104, 432 
opmcivaauals (book donors, ctC:).....7 5600 wee ae 43,952 a5?) 
4, 003, 484 37509, 105 
BiGtalecarcd scistriPUteciencmrrce-vte Lene erect ches Seen ee emer 25, 642, 736 24, 984, 094 
Wardsrecelyecdsinoml tie ind ery an eer oer eee se Mace ee 33, 849, 664 27, 276, 340 
RCSSICALGSICUSEETIIUULCC in ee epee te Oa teks ccs Oe MS oes OE Rae 25, 642, 736 24, 984, 094 
(CAG SEA CEGMLORSLOCKiace a acces rot arids, ate steteoel abeisuan ean ike Mieooae 8, 206, 928 2, 292, 246 
PAT DOLAtILLGISCARCINGS ree eny watt OR A Ora cic nde CR kocn cs onehattes Osage 1, 645, 792 1, 687, 365 
SertalenuimbersorGersiis Were ene rer cls seo oe tae ce wecusiee sto peostenen 2, 539; 656 De MALS 
Number of active subscribers (estimated).......................0-- 8, 496 8, 947 
New subscribers added: 
NCSU aie ee EM em ee. rs cocci ie-snewel aasee ad ohana ataee sretenap ees PSIOD 288 
OC] Ol ee a RE Fee hehe creo oe Gucci is le onwmas es eerie mes 36 30 
WasaGovernmentslOrantes sci. cucka oe ge derwn oe ns oe alae se eee: 67 41 
EV TEN SaCUTTCLMETN CE VACL Ul eal Stamey ees. caewtaa cc Vet wh Sanat ety em eo tyre re erereee eee em 121 92 
ALG Call See EME rs ce nn 5.5 SMe ne aE a, Shad amas 496 451 
D. PRINTING AND REPRINTING OF CATALOG CARDS 
1. New Cards Printed During Fiscal Years 1949 and 1950 
Number of titles 
printed 
Abbreviation Series 
1949 1950 
Rewee. suit Pee EO oe ceca Mae Rl Mh a as a ea 51, 354 57, 161 
As Wien oe. AXSaRSTERVIVAN OF he ts A elon oe Morn PAID Oa OHA One Ot 10, 019 10, 316 
UN her ain Oto ee @ooperative HorelenyACGuisitiOns- aan eee 2, 007 592 
AGI pees ce : WepaniucnbotrAcricultinesycges tiie te cee errr ye 392 423 
1 eo Gee OIC CLO AUCATION cx ord Sars geis ws lever He. ater ee eae te ee Seance ee 34 38 
GSE ee as: Geolovical@Survey nr perio ents stoi cela ateie eee enemel share siePrai 376 PAT) 
] bas oy ORE Departmentrollaabotesme tases soe ee) Ie oer ro 149 101 
IMaper cise: > IMape Division me pry eian 0 ti eis aio omic a spacers ere Sekegseeie 854 890 
Map sets Mapa Division teas ceaeine coms einer Oise a peice vidos aielawetchl ce: DAN areca aeons 
INfediacte an Arm yaViedical Lilotary, <a. c cise cormeunts ets wears a reset a siiet eae a oie kel fase cree cua Seen ae ey at 
BOR emt Patent. OiMice crepe semesters Far eee Cause Ramusincere ne egecerenuae 71 300 
Sieh aso ten: Suiithsoniany Unstitutionw nee ae seis eee ee acter ee 10 1 
SSas- SocialiSecurity: Boardih atascs scan ea rm ers Oey icine arenas 26 28 
SID arr are State Department Mecca csere caret oexctetaeaauareollecens Meee ase oot 130 20 
SGrrean see: Surgeont General’s Omice sec sai sovseie ei cer ens tn ol ease ish Ss Secnsclell (eorenseeonscaroral|ineaonsra cots 
25 Sie Skt goo Gross=Referencests oc ciate togcic feamc sence ot ce rae eran eal uetehe eb cAscon sete 12, 785 16, 650 
ol Ba S21 A aes cer emrmenere es eric, ase mecha Eten Gus a Se cok wate ee 78, 301 87, 074 
Gihitmese mane erent ie ee cas chase: ekereiw sd State oe Acenatets kes pean sues ashen al ners deterslie Meee otro 12328 
Japanese 
titles, 
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2. Titles Reprinted, Fiscal Years 1949 and 1950 


1949 
Daihy sre prints racgersneyetermeroneescert one so ersas aie cheneancunt aly st epost ecu enema oh eltsReat 34, 800 
Offsetive printsigs.n wire om trie, ok raresst nel erae one Penen een chosen oie leh semeretea ts eae iets 585/37 
Sixaurilngopialicey 4. \Apaieheaedn on opeudoornn hagtge con sonen robs doves it, Desi! 
Rievased sre prints. semi des tee sisters oa-yoerss een eeneyenVorasbee iol cpeee skies Ret et ee DS) 
Glorrectedereprints me tryerae ckeie tvs tedehet alsnay hays tens uerth cee rer ee eme en sete eae: 3, 124 


AoA, 6 Ae ee ORO Re ADA Om oO 4 oD Go Oe OMT Clee OOOO 4.4.0 6 RSS eM 


1950 


31, 694 
35, 811 
14, 734 
7, 005 
1, 592 


90, 836 


Appendix XII. Statistics of Binding, Fiscal Years 1949 and 1950 


1949 1950 
Volumes transmitted to the Bindery: 
Full binding: 
SOO KS MIS ci ot = byt, GRRT. * Ls = ig Bo A et aga ee Is Se Cer 20, 690 Dey es 
IN CW S[DAT CLS tafe tenons Us Gres aie sta. dices ate oh cael ee eae ee ea meme cee roieae 3, 101 3, 318 
@trawcers inci Meee te, Mie. aera ec ey. RNR. Ly Pde eee aS emer ats 20, 477 26, 199) 
Botaleme wa iain gol orc lels cs) separ eneeeeh one cree er reer pares meter cere 44, 268 53, 242 
IRI NITG HUIS 45 Bek WARES OPOMIOICE Coe Omnle aor aeipelre caer es Tey STA 11, 706 
Woraevolumes*transmiuttcd’...)), sete bom aes st tee atten 52) 239 64, 948 
Volumes returned from the Bindery: 
Full binding: 
SOO cmmemenee ins State rise bre eene's Potemor ses (ore cere ee eget ra yun, wel auetente ataees aaa 25500 27, 485 
HNIC WSARRERS MT Ute Pre oeeer oe re de ee ai ete ee ave Saks; arskniout reticent Srebalt Sy IK? 
aero AIO e se.) cee ot che ln «ns oc RARISINEAS ao, 9) Siu: SIRE. Mee RET AMER as 21, 988 24, 453 
Woieallingewy [abe bhavege eae oke age RCRA cee Pee fly LOIRE 48, 889 55, 700 
IRA NUALE ULE oc). o' csi cd Bib doe peas Aare gO ech A net Oe aa rar A gc vA 9, 022 SiTAilis 
HHofaltvolumes)tranema Wtecesims. cAPe etalk os loose seRMID UES ste eee « Sie 9 aa 64, 475 
ararile tase ieiie Umi ON. CUSiy a n/c tek ecpedesescdeme oie = es eens seald He eeu sucks 24, 396 23, 887 
iNare booksmepaineds cleaned and conditioned, «4... «tess omce eu me 5, 249 Bug lata 
@thersbooksirepaired without binding 75 St 6. ae cbt we bein eee 5, 497 Cnoor, 
Prints and fine arts books given preservative treatment................. 10, 842 17, 012 
IMiantiscrimtsirestorec andy repaired a. {ft- 2.2 <paycvers «<5 <1 cya e aust sronsysya che, cubes 66, 335 42; 591 
Miapspaountecdsancs CONGIMONEGE s,< 5 ies Gee ysis sie ara sole loan oy 0,0 bodes meusuts 36, 974 40, 711 
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Appendix XIII. General Orders Issued, Fiscal Year 1950 


No. 1409, July 6, 1949. Outlines the inspection 
procedures to be followed in connection with 
the receipt and handling of incoming gifts, de- 
posits, and materials sent on approval. 

No. 1410, August 4, 1949. Announces the hours 
of public service of the Library. 

No. 1411, August 5, 1949. Amends procedures 
for handling and clearing requests from Mem- 
bers of Congress for reference and research 
services. 

No. 1412, August 26, 1949. Explains the admin- 
istration of deposits of Library materials. 

No. 1413, August 26, 1949. Outlines the pro- 
cedures for the selection and allocation of 
materials for the Library’s collections. 

No. 1414, September 6, 1949. Incorporates the 
Russian Accessions Unit into the Russian Ac- 
cessions Section of the Exchange and Gift 
Division. 

No. 1415, October 31, 1949. Describes the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949 and the 
procedures to be followed in the Library in 
carrying out the Act. 

No. 1416, November 1, 1949. Assigns responsi- 
bility for arranging tours of the Library to the 
Chief of the Stack and Reader Division. 

No. 1417, November 14, 1949. Prescribes forms 
for use by Staff Discussion Groups in forward- 
ing recommendations. 

No. 1418, November 19, 1949. Sets forth regu- 
lations governing payment of per diem and 
mileage allowances. 

No. 1419, November 19, 1949. Explains the 
policy governing the exclusion of certain em- 
ployees from the Retirement Act. 

No. 1420, December 8, 1949. Establishes the 
policies and describes the procedures governing 
the temporary employment of experts and 
consultants. 

No. 1421, December 8, 1949. Supplements 
General Order 1218 in describing the organi- 
zation of the Loan Division. 

No. 1422, December 29, 1949. Calls to attention 
of the staff certain amendments contained in a 
Budget Bureau Circular to standardized Goy- 
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ernment travel regulations, revising the rates in 
many foreign countries as reported in General 
Order No. 1408. 

No. 1423, January 5, 1950. Abolishes the Ameri- 
can and British Law and Documents Section of 
the Descriptive Cataloging Division and assigns 
the functions and personnel of the Section to 
the English Language Section and the Serials 
Section. 

No. 1424, January 22, 1950. Changes the com- 
position and method of electing members to the 
Staff Advisory Committee. 

No. 1425, April 4, 1950. Combines the Order 
and Clearing Sections of the Order Division 
into a single Section known as the Order 
Section. 

No. 1426, April 24, 1950. Reserves the parking 
spaces in the west driveway of the Main Build- 
ing for the exclusive use of persons visiting the 
Library, using its collections, or transacting 
official business with its officers and employees. 

No. 1427, May 5, 1950. Announces, that effec- 
tive September 1, 1950, the Professional Forum 
will be known as the Staff Forum and will be 
open to all members of the staff. 

No. 1428, May 5, 1950. Announces the policy 
of the Library with respect to campaigns for 
solicitation of funds for charitable causes. 

No. 1429, May 18, 1950. Describes procedures 
for the administration of the employees’ loyalty 
program. 

No. 1430, May 23, 1950. Provides for inclusion 
of sales and card-number data in Library of 
Congress publications. 

No. 1431, June 6, 1950. States the policy on 
step-increases as rewards for superior accom- 
plishment, and describes the standards of 
superior accomplishment and the procedures 
for recommending such rewards. 

No. 1432, June 8, 1950. Requires that requests 
for meeting places are to be cleared in writing 
through the Office of the Keeper of Collections. 

No. 1433, June 28, 1950. Changes the leave 
regulations for part-time employees, to be 
effective July 14, 1950 and also amends certain 
provisions of General Order No. 1298. 


Appendix XIV. Statistics of Employment and Personnel Actions 


Salaries, Library Proper: 
Ofiiceiotleibrartaniys ois qr ge sod «cee cieee 


Specialeands: lemporary, Services). .gh ere ene 
letbramanelmacritus ser pie crete tele eierer 


IAssistanteibranian si Othcenss)) 4.45. aon 
InstonmationsOMmcesaqas oon ssh ses ows 
JSS AON ONEO, oan 6 CAs en een doo owe 


Administrative Department: 
Wine Close (CC. «cick Pees ess Sake asco as 


Disbursing, OMcerm.q esos. ces a sone 
Rersonnel Divisione wees ss sid ier aie es ae 
Nectetanygsi Olice ances am eos ocr -tate 
SUPP LVAO Mice Me ees tien, ier dale ass. S/epeustcsee sre 
Malulatines@ihicenear me ates sects ate ees 


Reference Department: 
Dinectorss@iMicens secre ono ve bis os estes 


European Affairs Division............... 
General Reference and _ Bibliography 

UD IVASTOMP pty Mace eet cs ise WeudAoyoueusnoe aay 
Elispanic Mouncdationenps sc osm cies cas 
oan Divisiontersc. ett c vets veastencisies 
ManUSCKiptsmOiviSlOnimrraci ssi ein mre 
IMiey 0)" ID YRS (ein ciaes ote oicio oe ea one O eras 
MESSE IDNA Os 5 ain Be Koo anon odo Boos 


Prntsrandye botorraphsepmernt. crassa 
Raves 1soolie: IDINARNCIO > core gob usu OmeueaGeC 


Somalis: IDMyAgioin, wats Sees Sete eee re ot 
DCICNCEMDIVAISION © dius sis sl ene Gru cue ors 9 


awalilbrary sete aes so aie ealaeoss sos 


Processing Department: 

WD ineetors sO Mice zy. ergo ciewrs ae ne te ape 
Descriptive Cataloging Division.......... 
Subject Cataloging Division............. 
Bindings Divisione cr eis ene sete ae re 
Catalog Maintenance Division........... 
Exchange and Gift Division............. 
OxdersDivisiomaqe vets oes cis teats a6 


Motalesalaries) Libraryaeroperm sect elec 
See footnote at end of table. 


A. EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, FISCAL YEAR 1950 


Employed as of pay period ending— 


Authorized 
positions 
1950 Octy2— pDeccen2 55a Apr ez a june 25 
1949 1949 1950 1950 
6 6 6 6 6 
tebe t Cie 1 Ub homer cats wa al etc ee 
1 1 if 1 1 
4 4 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 
2 2 2 2 2 
2 3 3 3 3 
i 8 8 8 8 
6 6 6 6 6 
8 8 8 8 8 
8 8 8 8 8 
19 DE 20 20 20 
45 54 47 53 51 
5 5 5 5 5 
= le 10 10 10 10 
101 114 104 110 108 
11 6 10 11 10 
4 5 5 4 4 
3 3 3 3 3 
52. 54 54 53 52 
6 6 6 7 6 
43 45 44 44 44 
15 15 16 16 15 
13 13 14 ils 13 
14 14 14 14 14 
ly iy 16 17 17 
Sy 9 D5 9 9 
8 8 8 8 8 
69% 73 71 70 70 
40 43 44 44 43 
3 0 0 0 0 
308 311 314 313 308 
31 33 33 34 34 
18 U7) 16 16 18 
1S 76 77 US 74 
Bil 50 55 55 54 
8 8 8 8 8 
30 Bil 32. 30 30 
28 30 28 29 35 
72 WZ 74 74 i 
282 284 290 287 294 
740 762 759 761 761 
231 
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A. EMPLOYMENT IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, FISCAL YEAR 


1950—Continued 
ool Employed as of pay period ending— 
POSLELONAS 1|\7pyiak teks haps rt aurea | 
1950 Oct] 27) Decs 25) Apr? lip} une 25 
1949 1949 1950 1950 
Copyright Office: 

Registers! Office gery +). cr sime cree ie nh ere eee NS 13 13 15 17 
Cataloging. Divisions Waar risaey ener eenerciaene 89 87 96 92 87 
Examining y Divisions quae ee cieeeine 53 49 56) 53 48 
References Division ayer asa eo Bee 17, 15 19 Ay Wf 
DET WICE DIVISION ge beat eisai sto sneh age kaos eeeore 50 Ly) 54 53 bi 

OP Otal i. Ay eee sph onerey-rbcns overs, sore cee eee micas 224 216 235 230 226 
lerislative Neterence pervicewaa ese eee ne ee 125 132 149 156 161 
Gard Division hata ese nae ae eee 161 151 168 syed 173 
Revision of Annotated Constitution............... 3 a 4 6 3 
WinionrC araloosMivasionieenme tans ane sie nana 24 18 2S 23 22 
Division forcsunes bling — mrk eee te eee rae ee dey, 18 18 16 119) 
Library Buildingsrand"Groundss.: sess esem tee. 282 285 274 285 285 

Total, Other Appropriations 2 1c. sues on 833 824 871 893 891 

dlotal,. DibrarycAppropriations se cren..amen sali. - tsi73 1, 586 1, 630 1, 654 IN6S2 

Working Funds: 
CooperationiwithyAmericam Republicsssm. 60s udiee ee eee 4 4 5 if 
Ai StudieseProject daria: «eile cea eo ee a 65 125 129 139 ia 
JeWbol KobkevnRehaterny leAKOACH Oy a WMS nosh oe Seman 4 ee GEE Rugg ie AI. deopnl eon cal eee eee 
INaViV INESe ALC Ia ym cup. gocclsi Rarer agree ena eae Ta 70 W Wi 81 
Various Working Funds, Administrative Salaries. 714 9 shal ig 16 
Card Division ay tite fo 6 teks ae ee Oe ea eeice ered te Pe We ee tried BEN eetewcd foes, Bee SESE 
PublicsRoads*Administrationya. 4 nema aor lle see | Chet eter Ree il 1 
TotalMother agencies oct. waste ce aenalesien eer Pine eer 210 27 241 242 
Gift and Trust Funds: 

Cooperative Acquisitions Projectaceeer emricc sont ee EM Daviee Ses 1 1 
Photoduplication Service Revolving Fund.......).......... 70 70 62 61 
Other GittiBunds) ie. Soe Aa baer terete atl re aceite 18 il) 12 il 
fGrust: Huarids: 2s '..2.4 Wer oaicate tee mice ancre pecicbete nena oligos here 2 2 3 2 
Permanent} Loan i) sb sy... scbatn < bac ae rae cose nae 3 3 4 3 
Copyright Gift Funds, sis. 54 oat ati cce io a tetecoieeee eal ane cee ees veeeie ccs lear wera Go eis rapecegs 
Mexican) Microfilming (Projecte. emer one lation iit if 1 1 1 
‘otals Gittands ruse Fimds 42 aicer ee al eee eee 98 95 84 79 
Grand lotal SAMs unds oars cial ae Cer aell ae ee ee eee 1, 894 1, 942 ly SAS) is} 

1 Also divided as follows: 

Ressithans A Ochours:) saps. selene ee eatinn eel ae see ere 10 5 3 6 
Ef our Roll Ura vat bescevee outta petec eget cook eters eae th ene Ruy ey onewer I 13 15 
Oe ers Precis wise he aaa honk eo Slee ae oll eee eee 752 754 745 740 

2 Also divided as follows: 

Thess than*4 0chours 2st scene eit =: a lever tarabos 6 if 4 5 
El otir FRol is eiesach-eeeicitnetero tee etl eae oe eee 94 100 95 94 
Others is apes ci che hs usc h eee ee Pea San eee eee 724 764 794 792 

3 Also divided as follows: 

Leéssithan A@ihourstanvactelienicbghe ie ate nets same erste 5 2 2, 3 
Flour Rolle pecoa.sc. cl siaiacrageie ciautustcee Gy sie.e7eial |e) arelteteneteue vel lowed ep enete tal emetousnaiche 2 1 
OMS evigecsrsireta S dekgerare tetas er caMomeaar see ea | cisleterate oeaaere 205 215 235i), 238 

4 Also divided as follows: 

ILess:than: 40thourst cst basis seen ora tee oe 5 5 2, 1 
Flour: Roll.s.6.. 5 obs coeur Sateen sree ralatota nba tote 10 8 12 10 
OY 8 oes ae MMS LIAS oR See Bi Set etic EMeI aa sea teearey 85 82 70 68 

5 Also divided as follows: 

Tress than: 40 hours.c. 2 ctstsvasmerederateyorstelsnal ters eater eters 24 1S: Alth 15 
Hour Rollie or sc sede iciniey ass shel atetels hyatel| een deertetemnye 104 108 122 120 
Other rGvec cise cis ols cus elect ote rovanotenn chelate tematenauelte tes 1, 766 15815 1, 846 1, 838 


8 Air Information Project and Air Studies Project combined September 5, 1949. 
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B. PERSONNEL ACTIONS, FISCAL YEARS 1946-50 


Nature of action 


Nppoatimemts ere, BM. oo. egcbouneatgen shel Fiore aos, Ree 
IPEOMMOTLONSE cis carsatis loys Ge nestotete is eancepegencheteiten,cvsyeba wn soak eae 
MBPANSTEr Sere Leer at's! Sag ha eaY NN Meee atareryy le devo 
Reriodicsstepilncreases ©... si besoin ete oro etenstecel ies 
Detanlsr ears =) S.cc 6 sgn oemne aesam iota ate aie aah 
Superior Accomplishment Rewards................. 
EPRECIIS| O1NS as copie toh sbd Zge a) ie ASEM etosiete vo. ou cvarreets wane alae 


Retumoinomeviilitary Furlowusiaqee a, cee est on nee 
INA Eey EE LO USD ihe ars eo Bae Meech ano aso seve Meares tens 
Avelaaruancraqunye biel leohedaine cae 5 ae aoe abo oes sees 6 
Miscellaneous (LWOP, pay adjustment, etc.)........ 


Separations: 


INEST OMIAIULONS pe tacas yi oe Aiea ects iers cae aeee ss ee 
WME LRIMINA ATOMS eee aie testis A 2s: cktuersesisioren sions Steen oe 


otallSepanatlousmas teres oh costco ac Geunars 


PNOEDIBAN CLIOMSruttatecan flac coos ih Sides Mate ie oes 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
639 934 562 616 552 
PPS) aT Poi, 309 283 
483 646 417 Bye 216 
916 1, 047 il 158) 1, 094 1350 

81 99 65 28 146 
4 B 1 3 2 
344 427 1. 134: 492 573 
125 205 204 129 402 
8 38 87 Sil 247 
160 42 0) ATSC 27 ame oe 
8 0 1 0 

0 0 0 q 1 

0 0 0) 356 431 
412 473 347 304 302 
84 248 Dei 156 101 
ital 16 2 4 5 
12 13 27 21 11 
6 6 7 5 5 
525 756 640 490 A424 
3) bya 4, 474 4,491 By OSs 4, 327 


1 For more than one month. 
2 Includes employees returned to lower grade. 
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Appropriation symbol and title 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Salaries, Library Proper: 
1950 


1947-48 


1948 


fice: 
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Current ap- 
propriation 


Funds _trans- 
ferred from 
other gov- 
ernment 
agencies 


Reimburse- 
ments to 
appropria- 
tions 


Unexpended 
balance of 
appropria- 

tions brought 

forward from 
prior year 


$2, 912, 260. 00 


: 35, 000. 00 
.| 507, 736. 00 


Appendix XV 
ASS DAGEEME Ni © eA Cis iVili Yeh ORS DIS GATE 


Unliquidated 
obligations 
brought for- 
ward from 
prior year! 


Unobligated 


funds 


Not available 
for obligation 


were ee reene 


eee ee ee i es ie i aa 


es cay 


seer ee neers 


41, 198. 32 
379, 25 


39, 265. 81 
930. 11 


24, 197. 59 
193. 66 


4, 529. 82 


9, 350. 39 
228, 86 


68, 56 


739; 861. 16 
27, 213. 07 
24, 323, 88 


84, 600. 87 
31) 408, 86 
37, 419, 88 


3,913. 18 
220. 10 


757, 837. 76 
119; 756. 49 


81, 716. 74 
12,071. 45 


24 116. 83 
15, 159. 09 


118, 504; 52 
6, 568, 69 


Dy So. a2 
4, 247. 84 


ee 


3, 154. 64 
11, 149. 95 


Sri ae) 


30, 575. 95 
204. 02 


were eres eceere 


5, 701.59 
123, 53 


384. 15 
387. 41 


1, 911, 256. 76 


ween meses e ene 


147, 198, 95 
26, 653, 47 
8, 739. 12 


43, 576. 02 
28, 019. 49 
17, 108. 83 


staerene 3910.97 
17. 89 


738, 282. 56 
78, 351, 27 


80, 484. 65 
11, 020. 21 


111; 335, 38 
5, 286. 93 


Se 


1, 622, 336. 96 


a 


3, 389, 37 
20, 311. 05 


19, 555. 20 
41) 405, 22 


i; 232: 09 
1, 051. 24 


4; 073. 84 
15, 159. 09 


7, 169. 14 
1, 281. 76 


151, 379. 24 


Financial Statistics 
YEAR. 1950, AS OF JUNE 30, 1950 


Cnoblgeted Unobligated funds 
= : Obiss tions Expenditures ase U Teta Uinlicuidated Appropri- 
incurred during . to surplus nexpende nliquidate: 
current fiscal duciag current fund of balances obligations Not available | Available ated Neher: 
Available for year Beak Treasury for obligation | for obliga- year: 
obligation fiscal year tion fiscal 
1951 year 195] 
$2, 912, 260. 00 |$2, 912, 259. 41 |$2, 773, 222. 81 |............ $139, 037.19 | $139, 036. 60 SONDD esetes oe Oars $3,044,000.00 
Recieve isons oleae ceveiltae ve, yeia simvatevs iors 144545230 eens ere G506G i erceeccees 65406ui| Mh rceeidal |. cic vs ates 
Pear eters Var eintersievie-s is were ellis aveie Souele tae aches S424 50 Orie arcetetce ate srteiel |e rrere cane ie vale lls skeereiel eseialovetiel uecrermeies sian lls arnesieale artes 
819, 728. 00 818, 998. 25 HV EEO Gohsodsoscac 48, 729.75 48, 000. 00 DONT D Wert even 13a sus 890, 000. 00 
SGOsHe daa ene od eae See EE A090 55951 Werner DOIEBT |\\eetskce eae oer: DODESTA eevee asta eae eans 
NN ee eee terayorecarsnsis'[isttrecdimemuaiels oe tare BIQEDS NN Terr cle cee er see Se5 2G ae ES ese Cos mises. crse ei ache lity ayaptvanists s/6:50] [lee ciwtereve carer ees 
716, 598. 00 716, 493. 42 (i SPY G7 BIA Ga Aer eoao mo 47, 070. 25 46, 965. 67 HO 4S SS. cereseverarecsvctste 790, 000. 00 
Ree et Meare eel Meteo nine andanie’ 39, 056. 80 See pean 209. 01 34. 60 VZASAN s\n sareuern aesrctereis loaves aiehatenare 
“"""35/000.00 | 21,098.46) 19, 288.31 |........ Pe 15,711.69 | 1 S105 15 [estan ee soe 1S, OO LSA ieaerece os 
507, 736. 00 507, 231. 44 ATTAGOVS. 93" |i core ararorsie ne 30, 134. 07 29, 629. 51 504: 56ul Ae teseeaesc 552, 100. 00 
iatstems iaaisireroare |ergnraiineaetewea 24, 019540) | cater canis 178519. Nrsaie eeeeaeeetr UZ BE 191 ares cve seayetere severe ve severe aiatccnere 
Ee eerie | eee oi 6 line oarsccinsapelee es | Rea o1 ol nears Git pcanal ceric aeiete/aehl Iocan Aiea Gsicionen | inciso od an anon MocneGucrcce 
3, 853. 50 3, 853. 50 i MABE DSM iekcecireer ee 86. 57 BOS TE is crtleeecceracas Novansl hare ts cate Sate ees, Wiper eae a 
72, 561. 00 72, 476. 24 G7 DIOS SON rer arete crease 5, 041. 70 4, 956, 94 845760 oa oe arveres oes 77, 000. 00 
GOSH Ot Gace ne obicl ly ote sods Gaeaeere 88662084) ||5o. sans ae 687. 55 507. 13 180}:42. iar. cae cence ligase meoscrans 
5S ERODE COs See le ceo ae RE —1.44 PE) he 100 RRReonivacincct Geran ontna el CORO CR CGria note moceton lck.cc aennae 
BS Gae SOE COUTTS SOTO OOO ORIEL (Setar SEIN eee GBs SONS Paiste sale he egasnal ea Sse svecovetega/o,c/5h il Seay asetovat presse elateie |B azetaappataparcvesece Ite, ayapelee aa ais stars 
300, 000. 00 285, 607. 41 CECH ON Reocnenbiane 204, 101. 50 TSONZOC LOT eerste cis oe 14, 392.59 | 270, 000. 00 
92, 662. 21 92, 662. 21 MOD ZAG: 95a enacts 44, 614. 21 AAO TA DMs aacac, Mace ell Ewtewer ols tel waraaenieh mee 
Sa RRO GEAR ME al Ne aete aoc Denes ZN AS 2. OO Vestn eaccser 5, 780. 47 5, 220. 87 DD INGO! | aavetrnnete a= liatevasmenee oes 
STOO Rae aed eer ecieio cena SHWE) Pn ie ib toy ey (cial ae eee dell anaeerm a crac nemo cioomnpe socnecAObea a) mace to aaeee 
95, 000. 00 85, 641. 64 AGO: 92) ile sssrevelecers sas 90, 393. 08 8151034572: | cemeewcmmeent 9, 358. 36 85, 500. 00 
41, 024. 85 41, 024. 85 (CY GESBY een nserioee 17, 043, 59 17,:043:259 i) ccserevacestemeleracacsa |leestarepperarsver «| avatevorcevens eras 
byaixehTa(cters Rios Feil vesisusyoteae store shoves DOOD tale cetera 9, 517. 65 6, 128, 28 Be389V 37 | neta insveesieysi|'amccancyerervene 
PU maPee sonido rosini|oe le se ipteaioe wes PE OSN S37 S205 SUS O50 | ee een cr eke cell cous eave ole re ceentesel ecereiersicine nteie. stare |G ecmmiotatersieretere lias wiaayatavaresrsts 
25, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 20d YEO alae ca adataarte 2, 324. 39 Bi B24: BON, farapets ele thataernes li Nestomtaemeel ats 22, 500. 00 
5 SOLS mics cen eee aie 611. 03 608. 82 Dil. \\eherarernreriavere stall eiaie als lsacreese 
17. 89 LOD ZW evapercreterace evetevaish ll eavorahets coratermrevaeusl| beracaye Syesetava rare eral e Srte emraretery ost vas uartmvaserer ered 
1, 000, 000. 00 997, 608. 59 DED SAO SE OD) renee torereviets 777, 296. 95 774, 905. 54 2 SOVSAT Mee sstictsea sai 1, 000, 000. 00 
Le eR rll iasce to) ssaici ars, sitters 64376098 Wee carton 114, 076. 78 94, 521. 58 19; 55 5:20 ultra ce oreveveretes| era arere ooreerace 
TUNE eet iotere hse arateiain Gisteunars 25 ONDA AU AQ DS DZ) ANteyorere caterers wayciane sel ere otciete ote ete Bile | che ieecag. ele chereaebens’ | be radokeyescgeteseves' I atstareercierotwoles 
450, 000. 00 448, 878. 34 SVE Sen ANE ae ater areas 74, 663. 29 73, 541. 63 TS 2TSGGi Ses etecsrsccters ts 450, 000. 00 
BC Sars GHRIcceial | CORRODE nore DIM S2E55 Nese essere = 24, 534, 19 23, 302. 10 1, 232209 erjetersracxevsatouel| is ois sreccremreYetor 
Re PMR raie | (cies eins wea ielanevere's 11, 020. 21 URC EI BPAM PAconsenaGacollnancotosdunncelloceood sbaccneo||nnccdbooonda nmodoneacc as 
31, 500. 00 29, 216. 07 7860802" Wtxenren cisions 13, 639. 93 11, 356. 00 2 D832 93% Neeenarerererarere os 39, 500. 00 
Risteefotet esses catctovaxe | oPoer cravat ia dieisie'ave M9442 54 he a classics 8, 172. 29 4, 098. 45 A073 (84. | oh ..csisvereacye| adores sanvetonye 
NA Ya Reis cere eters Cie eats slates Wee fie le tlasterereieue axe LORE ee nr BR Grrion atc actooHdoridt SHamenorasoc slp acoacosOunn moron G 
519, 000. 00 497, 316. 28 BL WEE S/AD Ilnaoodocuenos 149, 244. 72 127, 561. 00 21; 6835720| aeraentcns cles 550, 500. 00 
ce eich ester sistaieisiesisiegsiels si ILS 355380 en tents ac y LSE lls wonnoosesecde 7A a kel oeeaecoeten| escseo ccc ce 
Saree iaeattere ars lle zigatciovs ale ace <6 5, 286. 93 [ZEUS ZO ili scccseie Secs aro tn' lloras asc cereveeceie oie call ove ole a ole rector erode | suatakoratalersrote eacil soles aasteuctas 
45, 000. 00 44,922. 92 39 B69030) Noaeis cars acters 5, 130. 70 5, 053. 62 77.08 (2) 85, 000. 00 
FACOSO SIRE ROOTS acon Jonucdone bY 7D) Ben i apace 99.7 4.4 PERE th Seen OOSonOn Be oom co cots 
BOD Pree este oso acer ak sves Sse eterelatey| inka chatatavaleieie’syareus AAT BA) a| seas csersisre rote raters ss vats pasts svevePere eve orev e eis Vases elaravownll| teseraevele veel) ote! o1Sie/arelslora etal eve 
31, 000. 00 31, 000. 00 DSIRE eso oecocuule 4, 237. 93 4237693 Ns wtereerssteratecsers (in alniscwasoscrcts 
Ad odhoneoH Snowe AcoCoRDeoodeaG EH BY Gt lagriodaendn as) Hoo orckcon Gace toeaseccuscce sal aan cscatenocnl pedggonoacode booppocoonoc 
SOOT ACIOGRIO OCT IDI CCOAO OPO CCE ICeneIea eee ee oi Com meicEccircart| IGOCORECEmcOoG| LOCIKOUC Exod ROO COninOwNG | SrOaCnCOaNnc 
624, 799. 00 624, 799. 00 596505374) | cnenistonios « 28, 745. 26 287455: 26))||\or eictemearerxcteyenys @) 698, 680. 00 
Ae ean Store, ere el llavas age tevelacaieacToiace ts 30; 436087 Wiyoetec.sencrex 139; 08: tae aiFasy atch T9308 3 tess. Shits ace eratsl|lavateueatetyetee c= 
a ne are rats tseavararal es sitar Covgiocsl| ciaue ele = (overeictoreyov6 LOASOD Bias ctvere ecalevesevessl| scavovates eta taralsvararate)||staisrotatarersraryiecerecz|| olotetass cial aioe tel exe dorssstotssacenareee 
34, 000. 00 33, 630. 68 29F156:00) I erysisseis estetere 4, 844. 00 4, 474. 68 369. 32 (82 ™ eae ones 
Rises ee lel evel (nse eee asthe wien OV Ar A Wel lope ccrceee 583. 88 29. 17 O41 RR eae geil eater 
NL ea ever ric stove tele elarassl| ajsiats Saterw/sieisierare WCF eer ee Rea roe alla cc aoD OR ete oa MO oCeTE Rane OGEOE OMB mcn lecits OC moron 
OOS OOE eters are srars cra |(elosuelovals ie ctstelaveisihayersisioiaieialaiorere 500; OO) oe errcratie tiara DOONOOS erences 500. 00 
TELS eT OTT e Carell lnses vee ere avers ove aVe) |'o) sxe)axevere Bvalove/overe\| Sveraleiecs axes nas 384; [Sie eee emevosrer Che Hl Dil nantes |Garciaaeore en 
Bae eee elctes s-aisiwtetes Reicoadd||ops900q400600C BBLS inacecatncts wnietowalltevetevie sateen aiavel | ere evecerais’ sinisialefert| ee siereretors wersil creilelsreiele erect 
8, 357, 222.56 | 8, 289, 718.71 | 8, 142,513.35 | 113,334.02 | 1,875,091. 39 | 1, 769, 542. 32 67, 896.58 | 37,652. 49 |8, 555, 280. 00 
See footnote at end of table. 235 
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A. STATEMENT OF ACTIVITY FOR FISCAL 


Unobligated 
Funds _trans- Row Ue expended Unliquidated funds 
sats p Current ap- ferred from Ser ae Sepronin: obligations 
Appropriation symbol and title propriation oar ae appropria- | tions brought brought for- 
: nets tions forward from | ™ of ot Not available 
Se prior year PHOE YS for obligation 
TRANSFERS FROM OTHER GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES 
Appropriated Funds 
Department of State: 
International information and educational 
activities: 
[Re Rte eure! SON) Been iad GO AEM rs allamienn Aer, Ste ec $27, 12700. | Se Sescccysatal dss ite ncsterare tetets | Mellen miaceiorsieiece lee eee ee 
GAD esas. Meimtet date ete, Se mere A acevo oa Malewie nme nL rereaee cote svs/alal | crapaloeeecneete $12, 241. 86 $11, 965. 45 $276. 41 
14Gb tepchirsedaecven een ee ie le ches erancico cll tet epee Pets eal | eect tes carl ofecatoperprmarneete 13985 Teh ese ee wee Stee 139, 51 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Salaries andiexpenses:) 1948 F isjerccanaos naa |leciies vsmsie eck | sielelo seal anievets | s reaterer were 322121 6.61 3, 214. 60 
Printing and} bincing al G48 mci ener allie hereto steetene teaser cearhitn Siaterk eels everereerereier tare 7138) Wee eee 7.75 
ihoral'appropriatedtundsreeee oe ciate a oielehelaneeretsis cies QIEADT OON| eyre koma sts 15, 610. 33 11, 972. 06 3, 638. 27 
Working Funds 
Transfers from: 
Department of the Air Force: 
GIES SOL 00 tb Soh voreige ei] Retecete ac atrteracare Nig aeaee ate cde che eee ne ann 
PERM clos reer Oh 147, 529. 95 D4 DOIN) \tmeeteen tar 
ne etn vneknee | tras eteiainies 103. 70 20:16) 7 cameron er 
275; 00000) | MR deee cars.s.slneae eae orer alee armas eee 
5, 000. 00 266, 245. 60 27, 744. 74 
Saeidcito ee 18, 278. 84 1, 666. 33 
Department of the Army: 1950 .......... 12, 000. 00 Rida cane Reo tosi acu 
Department of Commerce: No year (PUR Ud Reese tae Eero OddboUloauotcongaee 
Department of the Interior: 1950 ........ Vi Oy 7 Ge Aaron ras Auch acter Meco amin ose ede 
Departmentiof States (949). sci dcscnrs ciatet el ever ee tetokets tote | alec 2, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 
Meterans’ /Administration®) (1948. 2. 5. ii ohms sere stators | ame oe 8 10, 598. 80 5109159 ee ee eee devs 
War Assets Administration: 11948... i jauialbss eles sieinis Hise otitis are © Ue Re aha a Rm Serta Tee 
Motaliwerking funds\).2.5 ces sectihoeniie neetiaee OG 70812 7% | eect 444, 787. 28 TN MOSTSS He Sa. eele 
Total transfers from other govern- 
mienitiagencies. 101s eeahe deicsinciceeh eee cae actiaee COL EGES ET # Ml Bae opodacdcc 460, 397. 61 83, 076. 61 3, 638. 27 
Trust Accounts 8 
Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, principal 
BOCOUMM Es 2h eax oavanct anon aeatacdy a. sudy shahmiey eaves stacgtretel bia at atane cores ata eretell Ora metereioestorg ral eitetetaee oerereed 205 Q00X00))|F a. ae eenae eee 20, 000. 00 
Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, interest ac- 
COUNU iste asiotionssraceitin ace eae Ae eee ae SBOO500 lt Ae tas oisieie | sient ees (6).264):23: bo Ae oe callie some ameter 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, permanent 
OAM. ons eee cede eevee ee tecessereceeeas 105,239) 88 ie 2 cars seaa aa teme aerate ate Di VA2N383103 1 tao ee sbeakes 2, 247, 623. 51 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, interest on j 
permanent loan account................00 87; 9835 00N |e tears cll oie 112, 122. 56 10),992.'84 0) recite teers 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, income from 
investment account Avscacede detent s aes. NQEIATEAS Me eretrdenccinelaaeemeaea ye 7, 693. 86 183084 ills nee cucetes 
Library of Congress Gift Fund............... 89700894 |e Seaenncinae $386, 922. 38 343, 502. 32 LOOGOS51 SN eriemtrayraet eats 
Unearned copyright fees, Library of Congress. . 50; 00000 i 25 Saas ictellisseeincumeninets EP eee AR eR cnet ti el OBIE Hi mir) Crea 
Unearned catalog card fees, Library of Con- 
LESS inde: estate late geomet aoe 5000300) 1) Aves ce ware ecall ‘Sieisiee aaeeerares BeALQIAT |. doscdas cme alnaenoane eee 
Expenses of depository sets Library of Con- 
greser Catalogrcardsy ss jiu casting Ae melatee Daren asta eae ete Oe lene Solera ere eel anesthe ase 124, 79 19.10) i rete ace atretrees 
Catalog project, Copyright Office, Library of 
Gongressy...ctacaceitncniae neh reeset 6,167. OO INS fonts;.ccorce al taeeaae tine 3, 329. 26 1p 829,18 low dave aemrtier 
‘Notaltrust-accountsseesen eee ace ine BEY AU hon he esaaacus 386, 922. 38 | 2, 651, 982. 64 115, 275. 11 | 2, 267, 623. 51 
Grand total..;.c:/00000 910 sevcecceeess| 8,576, 780. 25 | 938, 835.77 | 386, 922. 38 | 5,023, 637.01 | 1, 820, 688.48 | 2, 422, 641.02 


1 Includes adjustments made during fiscal year 1950. 
2 These appropriations were consolidated for fiscal year 1951. 
3 For analysis of gift and trust funds by donors see exhibit C. 
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Erepieeted Unobligated funds 
Obligations A Transfers . 
incurred during Lc epennaakon to surplus Unexpended | Unliquidated ore 1 
current fiscal "peeve fund of balances obligations Not available | Available |#%¢ as 981. 
Available for year pe nara Treasury for obligation | for obliga- year 
obligation fiscal year tion fiscal 
1951 year 195] 
$27, 127. 00 $27, 012. 08 S201 93:4 1h | ecenrrra seen $6, 933. 59 $6, 818. 67 OLE SU aera iS (creer armrest 
BS USAFE S DRO DCR ae 117342539) || Seana eer 899. 47 623. 06 DIORA MG POes sors we andl nose ne 
MR eerie cm ja Hees sane aillanae we aaa DTS OPS aes suciayys osha Hea takers abanetehaforctoh veel ss wis soie Sie renee hf ots ower ye Siero w UPR iss «care 
5c oa ROOT IEE Cocco CIS 6. 61 PED RA MOO | aye icra tea eta dallhercrateearie ares atey. 179 (ore a MRO TS SICA itis) arceai hia isc: AOS hoc ave 
Sere ee Syaty, 514 | AMMO Do saan Nhiayate atetas an sna Seassce YL ED bh Ge Son Colne OLE Boos CERO ROA RR oT 0 non att CEE nme Dn. Ue aan 
27, 127.00 27, 012. 08 31, 542. 41 3, 361. 86 7, 833. 06 7, 441. 73 BOT. S3i ihe to caer ee a te orto 
611, 350. 00 534, 708. 18 492/903: 98, | Uae anaenst. « 118, 446. 02 415804 20al\nciskvacccieeet FONGAINS2 See Feet 
112, 948, 22 110, 096. 10 14S 25 SOS eae tetra. aca 4, 404, 32 VD 220) acre aeeetoceane PACE PRC cee rendcron 
83. 54 48. 13 68, 29 DRA Lalla ers chee atenete REY +l] ie Me tare EAA UR abe ale a CR BG ell evoke, cov ota Gane uronic eaeeareraemae 
275, 000. 00 82, 148. 37 51, 389:-23 i See eee 223, 610. 77 BODIED scapes aren erniese 19250 10D v eaacter eres ste rels 
243, 500. 86 243, 356. 99 266; 9917 Ob |\aacneeenier 4, 253. 84 AS OQLOT Gl Rinse Bens eee FABSBS, | |Bs se canine 
16, 612. 51 16, 612.51 PSE 27S ESAT a tecstaters tetany ete erie ed eee rete acter eae miee cara ell ecoieieca stars tGoes TI siete ok | eae ees 
AZHQOONOU Reta hae eon atte ere ta all tdoeee rettaes 125000000 Lo Si area eee AS erie 1230005005 ee ronecens 
7, 640. 00 1, 275. 49 T0962 640 Ree oe cnreccea 6, 543. 36 WANS Hliacranenib oasis 6,365. Si Re ote errs 
718.77 469. 97 3875031 cts Sa eines 331.74 825945 lcs oases 248580 dl eet anteenees 
SRS ee | nats Ia ZAQOO. OD) tat cpststt asi sonsoteseyerah sar taane Silhchatc. oer cie erat Shanta SR OD ea TP ele ah ad abel 1a 
5, 507. 21 5, 507. 21 O59 OE OO mmr reesneemen lio ah veces aicesstastcrcis |e tereioha, oie chstarviood lise dua sree roiensceton miiirertia mteees wets S'lGmis aceaiclorerge 
30. 39 28. 40 28. 40 URANO Recta Came atta lew con Veer IT iv Be, hb eal Aaah pa gS ea 
1, 285, 391. 50 994, 251. 35 986, 868. 60 37. 40 369, 590. 05 185487290) |orn.anaea tier LOMO ZN TSH Meh eaak y Nee 
1, 312, 518.50 | 1,021, 263. 43 | 1,018, 411.01 3, 399. 26 377, 423. 11 85, 929. 03 BOL SBAN29 M0287 5. Wee hie see 
SS adaroo Unontion) Gout nocd GaSe onerean aa enc ae sana 20S OOOKOOI Nacreractrctsey ste 20; 000! OOs|Crareretsren cra sboral| eee. scons 
7, 064. 23 86. 06 86:06! Sse verse OAUTH) Banahoroaccnaa edeenr acts sic GHOTZSMN A: late vette cers: 
Serre erred line sact sees Gee | Soe | ere ceces seem |e 224 OZ Deon | crexarapeye sparse ill op 240 OL Se DUM ats Biro, aie Sikes ciss orerarare, ove 
189, 112. 72 76, 025. 41 73;902200) | eee esas 126, 203. 56 1S AUG2255 ernst weele eer MS OS Zr 3 liters enters avanctiste 
18, 010. 45 13, 802. 52 153094989" cee 4,746. 40 SBR AT Tl ascnstaenmre awe ALOT93 leet. aisieese ye 
719, 582. 49 531, 475.63 BI RU AGIN dliGeamoecctnccks 251, 108. 03 63 5001S 17 | GRR aa ke ESS 51005860 n eae neine 
63, 149. 52 33, 639. 05 33639050 Sense aeacut 29 SNOZAT | rant nceties aacare Gee ets BAO ee DOO IODATA Ne eects ates 
8, 412. 47 2, 92002 DEGLI. D3) |e coated Pais: « 5; 484. 94 PE BASSE POR. tt, CRIN Se Dr AOA DS Ali ssc eee 
105. 69 6.79 DS 89) OS soe otis os DEO ah eerarctarcretoreressieri ay isrowietersie sions oe OS LODE areiaat foe 
7, 667. 08 1, 002. 78 2; 831596) |ask estes «.« GfO6 4530 illite: cee syecoreretn Non eeevon the elaaicties (6;1664.:30) || tir Sree 
1, 013, 104. as 658, 965. 77 6975584; 99) |B nee 8 cel, 2, 698, 418. 28 76, 655. 89 | 2, 267,623.51 | 354, 138.88 |............ 
10, 682, 845.71 | 9,969, 947.91 | 9, 858, 509. 35 | 116, 733. 28 | 4, 950, 932.78 | 1,932, 127.24 | 2, 335,911.42 | 682,894.12 |$8,555,280. 00 
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B. STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED 


Personal serv- Transporta- 
Appropriation title Tool obliga- ICES aera tion of things 
ions 
01 02 03 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 
Salaries:, Ribrary propersil950 sercrcvecaers s1- clo irescioie osrerayareinesesre tareiavaleleres S291 2259741 B1$2; 899 a1 145057 ee sees tare ee 
Salaries; Copyright: Offices, O50 epiemnn see eecticietie erie tee iniertersivieterai ferrin 818, 998. 25 818:998.-258| Joe Seen eee ee eee 
Leegislative Reference SenvicesmhooU saci «(cies estonia tieleiateislsinteleusiatarsleterte = 716, 493. 42 68856475928) 5 oscers-ateracss ice erates eee 
Revision of Annotated Constitution of the United States of America: No 
Bn es anid OL caCORE E Sait Ra IGREIEINY Ce CORPO ORR 21, 098. 46 20, 023. 56 $1 0745903 | eee ent 
Distributionofsprintedicards>, 1950. aociee cteryye ities eeteinay rete ae 507, 231. 44 501, 101. 00 1, 146. 91 $381. 76 
Indexito: State legislation: 1949-50). esse an cone ceine seu eke anes ee a. 3, 853. 50 1791 8G ee ee | 
Wnromeatalogs: 1950) es ne pea iatcne tee mice serte ine nae eater 72, 476. 24 70, 951. 00 551. 40 180. 20 
Increase, general: 
GC Ree kn RR. Je ne terreno. Oc.o5 Oe eEae 28556072410 | Se erate 19, 321. 43 3, 619. 08 
HN S49=50 ie Foy sierg cs aco he eiee sioro. sete ainuckevatenerceecays eustene Sen ekereiaNe te ere O2NO62-52 lin |r. Sa taacoee linaastemeeette 543. 78 
Increase, Law Library: 
19502511 iar Wet choad oo wae Ate es ath ad agers eae eras eae Koerner: 8556412164 25.2 ona 976. 60 53. 26 
VOA9=50 oo ta iaccte cissic toca nce stare arae oe acm Uickaars ant ere eT aac antes ees AT O24 85 oc ois aa cote libero nee anette ere Sees 
Books for Supreme: Courts] 950 vas cree avcrstare soot eve iol warerosotorarnyeve trav etareerevetetare 25; 00000 iI Svperaxctsiceor ters eel trcteror eee ee rell remeron 
Books;for adult, blinds) 19505.0%) tn: «ce. naeetete icine ee eer 997, 608. 59 61, 750. 00 792. 94 3, 330. 78 
Printing /and bindings gerieral sil 950 sejoiete were tote cole le aporetetisele tale etait Voro/etolrt totes 448. 878: 34 :\| acer eer tatein | sorcterareclontoeee | loner eee 
Printing the catalog of title entries of the Copyright Office: 1950.......... DARA UY (Ue ee aoe, Ree anand bo oachepmsccdc 
Printing catalog cardsenl O90 ctetceesetielscree ee feettette clare eter eta ere ener A973 163280 ee Ro een nk rete ee eee 
Miscellaneousiexpenséssnl. 950). ccc: esctesesec gp vere cr steiaie nian dae eTenvayeoe “vein Lh AUCH REIS aegis ono OAH 625. 73 811. 84 
Photoduplicating expenses? 11950) .c.5. ojos © see iriotelsloietsieiatorat eee ate reee eee 31500000) ox sas countess ome nteiore Sreretie ates | ree haere cores 
Salaries,:Labrary Buildings: (1950. <2 oon die ae tee oe «i eee 624, 799. 00 624,-799:00)| 45 48S. Seta: |Peeme nates 
Maintenance, Library Buildings: 1950................0 0c eee ee eee eee ee 33,630,685... ooo cine ce ae ee eae one ee ae os 
sotalrannual appropriations stelle clacton ciets eloreteisrelelelelaieieccree 8, 289, 718.71 | 5, 687, 177. 47 24, 489.91 8, 920. 70 
Transfers From Other Government Agencies 
Appropriated Funds 
Department of State: 
International information and educational activities: 1950............ 27, 012. 08 18, 865. 17 2,917. 50 12.77 
Working Funds 
Transfers from: 
Department of the Air Force: 
1950 crete. cmiaceareeaey trap r yeitin lee ier cise etelete emai oiere ee 534, 708. 18 518, 421.77 2, 953. 61 2.44 
AQ setae of dog. ceycisth eaers siaieootaa tone needs aie ase Ree ter Brakemret teiaiag oe 110, 096. 10 91, 159, 55 BON 13! |. cco stroerongee 
1948 AF Gi fob Ae elena. croc oa eect orca tor rem anesiere col ed SIGH ie Artal I eo moc =ncee 
Department of the Navy: 
7 aaa nay Aeris nee MMO a 5 nn pena oye eM AD ORO COE 82, 148. 37 65, 007. 23 589008. Sepeanrecemneess 
14D rs pe Beko Oa cece oneianal ou eR pe oer aT RES OUR 243, 356. 99 199, 898. 00 1, 279. 38 9. 65 
[ki ny dani gs Wet ered Sor yaa nee sho jada itoeoe 16, 612.51 16; 534276: | s.5:3 ac steiendor ee ooatanee eee 
Department of Commerce: No year.........-.-.0:ssse-eeeteeesness 1, 275. 49 8673591 |. cs caaea woes lee steer eee 
Departmentiof the Interior: 950.77. 4. seyceiatrcctaiet- ola eielareiee rs Waite 469.97 EOC Y AN Bact iio aeet aie conn tesa. - 
Veterans Administration’: 19485. oo:cciiepeueussosesspetciescieseae ee ove ete he 5, 507. 21 2:66.55 80) | oe uihc oak. seohell Se eer eee 
War Assets;Administration: 19482)... cesta tise sicsiiete 28. 40 DEAD’ | Sas sais<c deraa koe latte steerer 
"Total:working funds. .- s010 si ecs seine: s clare lalate yale nels aiesorn eis tel 994, 251. 35 895, 053. 07 4, 861.12 12.09 
Total transfers from other government agencies......... 1, 021, 263. 43 913, 918. 24 7, 778. 62 24. 86 
Trust Accounts 
Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, Library of Congress, interest account... . 86: 068 ||s28n 2a oli ci oe awe tlslapte alate st atl ete eiatals Geet 
Library of Congress Trust Funds, interest on permanent loan............. 76, 025. 41 30, 858. 78 589. 74 1. 16 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, income from investment account 13, 802. 52 9,611. 21 1.081522: cecrseaee 
Library of Congress Gift Fund..............00-000005 531, 475. 63 272, 099. 40 4, 604. 87 2, 057. 67 
Unearned copyright fees, Library of Congress........ 33, 639.05 
Unearned catalog card fees, Library of Congress...........++++: 2, 927. 53 
Expenses of depository sets of Library of Congress catalog cards. Ee 6.79 
Cataloging project Copyright Office, Library of Congress..........+.++00+ 1, 002. 78 ; 
Total trust accounts........... RS Abdio bSbocdonosode cooo4 Aube 658, 965. 77 313, 170. 43 6, 275. 83 2, 058. 83 
Grandi Dotalajecnccs ccisiciseeseciisinciaiceriiee vals csi erectile soe] 9, 969, 947,91 | 6, 914, 266, 14 38, 544, 36 11, 004. 39 
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Communica- | Rent and ile Other con- 2 Books, records. Refunds 

: xe Printing and Supplies and . 2? ae y iq 
tion serv- utility ae tractual ppuss Equipment periodicals, Grants awards and 
ices services binding services materials etc. indemnities 

04 05 06 07 08 09 09. 1 11 13 

CS EYONGBIO| NOT IBU Oi ears as oa ccaand| pancoseacacdn AA: ODN ARS... 2. S247 0006290 | fava sNetcrercs ers ak oie eters 
HOSE 25 iri sotees win Se os lier co ape etatere aterm | nema ale, eee AS OOS. Saeeeiee ont 91964, SIM en rhc ae ee. eels: 
PS GAO FMM exces cede, joys iais.| svensvate Re ctepevencrase'l Kies s Graccoane ois alate [avoysiare a ctu eistecacal| ote eee et ototas alee: YALE ACY (Ee oe, Aare. corde SE AE eee one 
Wt stasetsteeeyehs lated cee etait.» a baal secn DRE | ROR SAE, Ay EAS Lae Rees Beh ae ALE OZATS 5g tein eres catnas| akties 
PE Ore eA 3 ch05 Oe RC RRR Opin a iorcrl Cac sieecie\c-aS RRO Ma act eo ora Pe oe ZOE OOOSOOE veer ee ereree alone racer dias 
1,451.74 14, 396. 47 52, 500. 00 9,525.93 | $323, 050. 00 CEU EH Neanemeeintntan Meta semminee 
aid afesevarshoed cites] hohe ORNS,» BASSO 7 BSS fem f 6.5 o8 eta 1.0 PNPM TORONE. «cna e'-' | Wties ©, Rn e284 8 co ceed CINE a Rioree 
hs Dureiaiionsiatcharetalllnie OOOO eo 3s ZO EZLONOD: il tes Meets ele levers caullcnscte senate Atel ecto ee eTEE bc | Loe STO CEM ote anne ne eee ame GN 
Meee | he reer caches 9/531 ON20i) earns ec Rie coll Maer eee eae al nie aioe tere eek oll crise ore eae oats | ORS ET ears | ere See = 
3, 144.34 | 22,484.50 |.............. 1, 080. 35 LOS ZDOSIG cae reine: alllcisin etter tints eacors| oave aNOm eee $20. 00 
Reractaseaterstcle:otel| yore camtoisiornetss = [ia nis eteisborereiateters 31 OOOKO0m| Aeeeease wert WOR Se RR Atl 2. eo orctna: si otecere [oterg ate MORE ell SSAA whic 
dR 2 NG A Se ek Sl 1,000.84] ee A 2 Bs ee A NR Ta a occ cn Sol MS Ue 
38, 262.35 | 31,124.50 | 1,012, 153. 20 102, 325. 67 43, 457. 10 373° 050500i (1 O18. 7375510 | eee: aeiae 20. 00 
6363985 lFetec eee ose 536. 90 1,514.00 9998 Meer sante aera. ts 663. 77 1765500) ee it: rere iete 
1, 708. 57 ERO. Baotacocece ane 2, 500. 27 7, 134. 30 DOG 4225 I ols,cre acorevorenivalesarel KARRI MeL OA oe ere cate 
AIZEN 5Ou| gots oie eeroles [sare nctoratn eee 13, 019. 30 2, 336. 58 Sai USM Bee niet cialtal Moc ocab Nee Bee Bae n ses 
Fo ee [nails oe sles a Not eels oe acces Dir Boel act aS OE AACA TA ESE AR TIS GARRC a CIDM ERC l[ Licicseney ork: aa eucareiaer o Ak 
275.05 528! 00M Re 2 cletatevacte 545. 49 1,011.14 TAF S246: | Sevcetereh re cea crore earceser ne aekeevctrsll eo actos cerecas 
3, 568. 70 PUGS 208) ereciostactete eters 17, 298. 15 15, 629. 17 CAVE aa nn i tapunoon nn aee one nace Metron ne 
ete ie rented ae yere i erai a ciao: i] levaymnass-etatotalckova ore ASAT al eee traces dos O35.28) | ictecatctaetete viele eel are eae RAPS LNA STORIE 
ROTOR Br Cotton (tec eeneO nee CMU a2 e COR ae HA OG GHAR OGDEN EA ooS OS SAE eit ER CTOC A cr occ RCo eee eee 
conve Lips en ad PGA AU ceed Ua ee ee. |e Mee |, OAS MORE Re peebeec cee dione, cethocc 
6, 024. 88 1, 707. 20 + 3, 249. 31 33, 425. 81 26, 111. 19 DBS SOGIOSS | hg: corgete ects Lesentee Seale 
6, 661. 86 1, 707. 20 3, 786. 21 34, 939. 81 26, 211. 18 23, 806. 68 663. 77 NZ 65500 sia sete are 
eT RR | [fete arate ee tare sos ahst ofo\ acca etsce erei| eve eveyociezsnnyocsae evel av auetetesciecsrears ters | leie-alevetaroye ats aratete SONOG a ses satanic onic ootseea. eee 
UPS COR a ioneenonan 885. 55 34, 008. 72 935; 29 ee eninniccstecasts BLY TE Ml do aero ter peer eee ie 
B35 Gul ee eae cra sell ysscterete eestor nre:s NAB 7-39: Wee ee ed at al| semereee eee ee [Fee Alt | ooo Suctee jot Deo oeon 
4, 383. 26 728. 48 15, 792. 41 114, 815. 37 77, 202. 50 24, 043. 11 357. 38 6, 300. 00 9,091. 18 
eferere erate Neti A lest see tescteYos aretersl|(svesoupevoloteveys ve tos 6) | caxayatoceyetseetetene wetel| atatotens oe atatotedePeteval| stcisver teins ateiete's all a's eietapehctonote Sal oeeanetoke etree, 33, 639. 05 
Restate ye cent oy oren | (etter ios scar ch on ohll once a ctes Teta onal ove teyeYoRovs relates etc oiera)| oe ea ietetarn ee patentee Pa cISI Ce oesal l(c cts Cie ib treitie lc alcccilkos bee ive tee oie 6 2, 927. 53 
SOFT ORC OT ET Gbeorbonecun Nem ceocdocnn osestianonnnin OS7 OD RAD Pre mest ON ja eccraras cts c afalel| isis mess oracceies vel Me oie sniwoorens 
RR ee erat vost Fanthoy Srsvsnacsye Syorsi|taneyelabe/oeate CISTI Cs 4.70 SLUM ledadnoatn cane na car coseaGbon co tine toneettl lech ame 
4,579. 42 728. 48 16, 677. 96 150, 316. 14 77, 699. 62 24, 043. 11 11, 458. 19 6, 300. 00 45, 657. 76 
49, 503.63 | 33,560. 18 | 1,032, 617. 37 287, 581. 62 147, 367. 90 370, 899.79 | 1,030, 859. 77 8, 065. 00 45, 677.76 
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C. PERMANENT SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS—BY 
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AaeD Current a) Reimburse- 
Appropriation title and donor Purpose Secpratons ments to 
and receipts | appropriations 
Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, Library of | Purchase of prints..............:e0ececeeeceectuevuee $800:,00)) (ee concer 
Congress, interest account. 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, interest on per- 
manent loan account: 
Babine, bequest of Alexis V................ Purchase ofisiavie materiales sees 9 use leis eters 26740 ec eee 
Benjamin, William Evarts...............-- Ghai ofAmérican|History2 tcc eee ee cs ee 33235345 ae St ee ea 
Bowlers RoR Reeth iter ne ons Be Bibliographiceervices.ni..05. fee a ee DO 32. Mean vce hy ee 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... Chair of PineArtsstte <3. c.c te rte eee BaD S232, 4\\ 4 one we een 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague. ...| To aid in the development of the study, composition, and 650225701. aoe 
appreciation of music. 
Elson Memorial Fund, Louis C. (established | To provide annually one or more free lectures open to the 240%O0 a 8h aie oo 
under bequest of Bertha L. Elson). public upon subjects associated with music or its 
literature. 
To be extended as the Librarian may deem best calcu- 2OdSAO ere ee cae 
lated to foster the interest of the public in music or in 
the literature of music. 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress.| Enrichment of music collection................00+00008 DIOV364N ec tne 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of | Chair of Aeronautics,...........00ccseceeeeerceerares 3026-1163) ope seme ere 
Aeronautics, The Daniel. 
Hispanic Society, Fund. aseiuscscsaue acne Consultant of Spanish and Portuguese literature......... U989N664) eee hee eee 
Huntington, Archer M............0.00000- Books—Purchase of Hispanic material................. 4 AO ISD AG Cee Vx vere 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the | For the furtherance of the art of music composition..... 2) 287229") sare een 
Library of Congress, The Serge. 
Longworth Foundation in the Library of | Furtherance of music............eeeceeeceeeeceeeeeas SAT OOis\-. Arcot neers 
Congress, The Nicholas. 
Miller, bequest of Dayton C..............- For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes. PAOD | eh ee a. 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph................. Purchase of material in the Fine Arts.................. (MAES ote bea alee es ha oa 
Porter Memorial Fund, The Henry Kirke— | Maintenance of a consultantship or applied to any other G20 S00) Seee ery aeeees 
(established by Annie-May Hegeman). proper purpose of the Library. 
Sonneck Memorial Fund.,..............5. To the aid and advancement of musical research........ 483, D2il\h teen eae 
Whittall Foundation, Gertrude Clarke, ..... Maintenance of the collection of Stradivari instruments 24: 317 /0i 0 ene eee 
and Tourte bows presented to the Library by Mrs. - 
Whittall and to programs in which those instruments 
are used. 
Wilburssjames!D: s/c ctaisies siete eee yeeele sista Acquisition of serviceable reproductions of manuscripts Or Le OMNIS, a toroce.s See 
material on American history in European archives. 
Wilbur, bequest of James B................ Chair of Geography-t 22 4...0028 ee tees deta ponaous 39274) 28 len 5 Se aS Bs 
Treatment of source material for American History....... 125142 yee ee ee 
Total), Site's aicinisslew ce! ofevsiele cise als @overecs tell wiajore Sncioereltelatnte(belee Sieie’ aca cies rele acetatsiaten teteteuReentene os 875-983: 00)) a ee aa eee 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, income from in- 
vestment accounts: 
Babine, bequest of Alexis V............... Purchase'of.Slavicsmatertal 2 sc pimieseaceeier me Mera eiasiote Lan a eet ee ern eet eee 
Bowker, ROR ai ce et tena ere eae Bibliographic services: caseat acces ae Pees A32.00.\ Dobe erin eens 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... Chair of FinevArts. 05 ass: buais satetorenms ates shin nite eeotee mocha laalas Stopes ava uacilecs\ te edeesiereeanee anette 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague. ...| Furtherance of musical research, composition, perform- T8120) aes as eee 
ance and appreciation. 
Huntington, Archer My <<. .jercsian ce ciate Chair of English poetry and for equipment and mainte- 1OK098A02:, Re wee 
\ nance of Hispanic room. 
Miller, bequest of DaytonC...............- For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes..}.............0). 00.00.0000 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph.............-... Purchase of material in the Fine Arts.................. 836: 2) all>. esmeeeeees 
Sonneck Memorial Fund.................. Aid‘and'advancement of musical research, sm-ciee ansso| a ies crete eee 
ne a er SE it. one ol IP Ce ee CREME Cocco ObrADrmtr TD ANaS Jot s bon Kruqcaoisee 27147543 41|, hase otto 
Library of Congress Gift Fund: 
Aaronsohn Memorial Foundation, Inc...... For books in Hebrew Language.............--++00000 500500 its, a ae ee: 
American Council of Learned Societies...... Cataloging. Chinese‘and Japanese baoks are tietemtayecrertie.s sseteiat sys crs aslo alte eaten oer 
British'microfilming project,’ 6,-1.0 cyte ate ahelatorstciaiatoverers «|e atezeto sccptoe lena coal het eye eeeyetaeaae 
For classification and distribution of surplus Russian items.].............-|.eeeee+-+eeeee 
American Council of Learned Societies and | To aid in the preparation of a monthly list of Russian ac- |..........-0.e)eceeseeeeeeees 
the Rockefeller Foundation Gifts. cessions. 
American Historical Association............ Writings on American History Project................. SEOOONOO |. .<15 328s F Berchet 
Anionymous}). foviti te eon reek a raeean Bibliographic research relating to American Writers......|.....020-0-00se[eceeeeeceesees 
Purchase of Oliver Wendell Holmes manuscripts and |..............)eeeeeeeceeeeee 
similar rare material. 
For miscellaneous expenses sarc ciara a sretete tielava nieve nave vate | erererore o"eiovte tetera tel ereretorereratayeneyete 
Forimiscellaneous expenses). teste tees rom sae a ttcerete ele jareiersielsiosernarate miler als BA seat 
To cover Artists’ fees at a concert in memory of the late $50: 001) coe eee 
Hans Kindler. 
Association of Research Libraries........... For the preparation in multilith or photo-offset form of a 705009 heretace fannie 
checklist of newspapers on microfilm. 
Bollingen Foundation..,......e.+se0e+-05- To make recordings of contemporary poetry read by poets |......-..--..-|e..seeeeees eee 
themselves. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... Development of Recording Laboratory in Music Division |..........-..- $30, 118. 13 
Revolving Fund. 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague. ...| Furtherance of musical research, composition, perform- 17972503. ci weetase nies 
ance and appreciation. 
Cooperative Acquisition Project............ Cooperative acquisition project of Library of Congress... . ay E14 Monee acetic so 
Documents Expediting Project, various do- | Distribution of Documents to participating Libraries..... 10; 750500 ic cerectetwre reste 
nors. 
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Cece Unliquidated Unobligated Obligations Foescaditares p nebieated: 
SAS a. obligations balance avail- | incurred during P Unexpended Unliquidated een he 
appropriations ° during current caves able for obli- 
Lraaehetarward brought forward | able for obli- current fiscal Recolivear balances obligations eabione Racal 
fon prioryeir from prior year ! gation year year 1951 
36,22 04523. 1 Sey wy eicrcisoramic ie $7, 064. 23 $86. 06 $86. 06 SOs OTS MZ eetosr ius trees $6, 978. 17 
DATS SUE cara Se nae pee Tid SS. Ala co cheat eee tyrant ic 5 Sa REI ar Aer ac 2 TGCASTIM IER eee ee. 2, 764. 71 
2, 059. 81 $1, 600. 00 3, 783. 15 3, 200. 00 3, 200. 00 2183515 $1, 600. 00 583. 15 
SIAOOW hs Boks os kGu eee CLUES fe ropes Sat 8 pe ts eeu acetate tae AS QUOTE: ee as BNP ee 450. 97 
BO MLO2 SoCal lie nak eaves 36, 834. 64 1, 151.96 1, 151. 96 BDC OSLIO8 hearer yeti 35, 682. 68 
5, 133. 41 512. 25 10, 643. 92 5, 750. 45 5, 762. 70 5, 393. 47 500. 00 4, 893, 47 
351.55 1,10 SOONADY |e A ecaie, S 1.10 90:45 seein acai ee 590. 45 
SOSA) ca ckeon ens Gene 568. 54 315. 76 315. 76 PAPA RSW rates ka SoG CCA 252. 78 
DANSE) || cho, 3 RRR Oe 440. 29 6. 50 6. 50 AB ST Oe ll Brow cotioescroests ky 433.79 
538. 45 538. 45 3, 626. 16 3, 406. 11 3, 944. 56 2INSOS TAS p78 keene 220. 05 
2, 574. 09 107. 68 4, 456. 27 3,092. 24 Sl), SH [SOS iOS ER wae ce ee eres 1, 364, 03 
12, 035. 25 2,981.15 13, 546. 34 1, 445. 62 1, 967, 37 14, 560. 12 2, 459. 40 12, 100. 72 
od cuadar hile intern oe see ayes 2, 287. 29 159. 60 159. 60 DN 2TEO9 deacon elie: 2, 127. 69 
pad 
POD AS2 OO eran ctestiteistetels © 1, 401.95 1, 062. 25 1, 048. 73 353. 22 1350) 339. 70 
DESOS5 OD |e chsh eee ciate « 3, 687. 84 328. 22 328. 22 DUBS INO ltents monnneee eters 3, 359. 62 
9, 602. 19 10. 00 21, 170. 32 8, 411.35 8, 188. 35 12, 991. 97 233. 00 12, 758. 97 
4,715. 88 4,715. 88 11, 620. 00 11, 518. 21 16, 234. 09 ROHS ZASIAI ey Sec ola des heen ove 101.79 
4 NGBE 38) tsk eranseoecicee chien AOS OOM IEG ee inte tice still era ceieere Gaede A Aso 90! erctecnek a ae acl 4,651.90 
977. 89 217. 61 25, 138. 04 22, 451. 93 22,519. 54 2, 836. II 150. 00 2, 686, 11 
D5 O39. 29h | ste tare atcrovcrersjers bists 33, 646. 13 6, 470. 25 — 1,690. 08 35, 336. 21 8, 160. 33 27, 175. 88 
1, 782. 62 308. 72 4,748. 18 4, 733. 20 5, 041. 92 VAS OB i ctecasarciel acces sores 14, 98 
EGU GA LM Saree rie Bits fac orto 3, 055. 63 2,521.76 2, 521. 76 DSB AG Tall eeratireserers 6% 533. 87 
112, 122. 56 10, 992. 84 189, 112. 72 76, 025. 41 73, 902. 00 126, 203. 56 13, 116. 25 113, 087. 31 
ABSATT ie acicre rare «ston atelcls Gone lal Bieneacreta cae eo ean ICO Bera ate ADGA lil erate crehts Wee oo! 43, 4] 
S87090) Wetman. antnok te SOC OOH Prete Crane te cement c me ctr 1 3191 90 cl Saree nett ae aa 1, 319. 90 
P25 SOO Oe Sie maansiace a oes 1, 125. 00 1, 125. 00 Per l25 SOOM ete. tere cra sone taney lisenamnemrael tancreee| oo cntiven thers sonnei 
ABUTS OR WRT s, wack ae 1, 224. 98 550. 00 550. 00 CE ete foSih | ae RN So ls re 674. 98 
2, 586. 81 1, 725. 45 10, 959. 38 9, 618. 14 10, 833. 59 1, 851. 24 510. 00 1, 341. 24 
261. 42 70. 58 190. 84 172. 80 225.91 B55 17, 47 18.04 
2, 245. 15 34. 81 3, 046. 55 2, 336. 58 2, 360. 39 720. 97 11.00 709. 97 
LOOP SOP eee esse nee HOORS9P Re ee tore ee tite kh cis: TOONS 9} Bivareee. tere oinpe yrs 100. 39 
7, 693. 86 1, 830. 84 18, 010, 45 13, 802. 52 15, 094, 89 4,746. 40 538. 47 4, 207. 93 
REE TOE [Roe ees A004] Dal in dopea ds ochaey Pprmarcrcaernaen SOONOOM eran Ar eee cat 500. 00 
6, 249. 46 3, 325. 00 DZD AG) || ee cts ore slice ieye exo sstvsisce soe at erate wie 6, 249. 46 3, 325. 00 2, 924. 46 
486. 75 486. TWA cae ns ce |\naemiceaes eer: ASORI DM ortaets tose eeteaenrt | ter ere teins cers [nie tence erect eters 
5, 746. 81 342.97 5, 403. 84 5, 403. 84 By Frovaillta| ha. aQSiGauee Se ae cOO ae ReC eee EOOeAS ener. oer 
3, 939. 31 681. 18 3, 258. 13 3, 258. 13 POSITS Ie estitet te co let cee hare sais cee erates so te ene 
5S 000800) |i5):cees seater 10, 000. 00 8, 435, 98 8, 435. 98 WE564. 02M eae cc ce tects 1, 564. 02 
BAG) bE larceecenan acgs SYA gas dd cbeneck tal cacpnienos sean. BZ GY Wiojers ke sjayerssnleisreaie 32. 61 
“WDD areractepielercere devs CZ USC ba aia arene ames aie ee SADA hey ee ZN ORO espe cereteranie aoe 400. 00 
712. 14 TV2S AS Reatune, sotacsbara igcicniosecaactane 269. 55 442.59 EP Rey Mila eran See 
bi s1 kd earn eaABeand cane 30. 14 30. 14 SOME dl cena ets tasd| Kogoepassaae se: Onan cues raed mce 
Pode okcanerseal bnentereoccmeces 850. 00 850. 00 RELI it ggeaa San toc in| ccs to sirtcdicices Inco din Gren wee 
DILDO sieve Bish eseleete ies 129. 56 114. 04 114. 04 LDND 21 | Pasaaotecemmers 15.52 
9, 923. 69 1, 471.05 8, 452. 64 3, 334. 79 2, 968. 34 6, 955. 35 1, 837. 50 5, 117. 85 
14, 213. 40 6, 380. 65 37, 950. 88 26, 038. 97 29, 371. 62 14, 959. 91 3, 048. 00 11,911. 91 
4,543.52 1, 232. 21 21, 283. 34 12, 088. 94 12, 276. 73 10, 238. 82 1, 044. 42 9, 194. 40 
8, 846. 83 4, 129. 96 6, 690. 08 6, 302. 10 9, 667. 56 1, 152. 48 764. 50 387. 98 
3, 128. 31 574. 68 13, 303. 63 8, 453. 65 9, 010. 35 4, 867. 96 17. 98 4, 849. 98 
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C. PERMANENT SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS—BY 


Appropriation title and donor 


Purpose 


Library of Congress Gift Fund—Continued 
u 5 MER CG lone cvetete pies tar eletetalalatelsieistalaimicy ruts 


Gitelson, Dru Mo...) toon ten 


Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics Inc., Daniel. 

Hoover Library on War, Revolution and 
Peace. 

Keiser Foundation, George C 


Lincoln Association, Abraham............- 


Lincolniana Collection, various donors...... 

Loeb, Leo, in memory of Richard Loeb...... 

Loeffler, bequest of Elise Fay.............. 

Longworth Memorial Concerts, various do- 
nors. 


Middle/East:Institute:-...0- =e cee ation eee 


INationalAir'Council eee cee eee 
National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc. . 


Oberlacnder Drust.cacoscsi amano ines 
Program for the blind, various donors....... 
Rockefeller Foundation 


Semitic Division Gift Fund................ 
Serial project mists 
Sonneck, bequest of Oscar G.............-. 


Steele-Clovis Fund 


eo ry 


Timex nics erties cos secinee bs cece 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (Paris, France). 


Wright Memorial Fund, the Wilbur-Orville 
(Established by Oberlin College). 


Unearned copyright fees, Library of Congress... . 
Unearned catalog card fees, Library of Congress. . 


Expenses of depository sets of Library of Congress 
catalog cards, 


Cataloging project, Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress. 


Current ap- 
pDropriations 
and receipts 


Purchase of Ist editions of American and English literature 
For the establishment and development of the Henry 
Gitelson Library of Israeli literature. 
Acquisition of a collection of aeronautical historical mate- 
rial, 
For collecting Fugitive War material 


Furtherance of a lecture, Incuhationof Western Culture 
in the Middle East. 

For the preparation of an index of Abraham Lincoln 
holographs in uncataloged manuscript collections. 

Towards the purchase of Lincolniana 

For the purchase of material on American Government 

Purchase ofsmusicviascecivicn<cniessinn acleeeciee ne emneee 


For the publication of a bibliography in the Middle East 
Journal. 

For educational lectures on various phases of aviation... 

For the preparation of an index to and an analysis of legal 
and allied literature. 

For Foreign Consultant Program in Germany........... 

For thevinterest of theiblind!<_... ..a0.25. semenaueneeene 

Laboratory of Microphotography Revolving Fund....... 

Grants-in-Aid Studies in American History and Civiliza- 
tion for period Jan. 1, 1944, to Dec. 31, 1954. 

For the preparation of a list of books and other materials 
on American literature and American history for the 
Library of the American Institute, University of 
Munich. 

Acquisition of Semitic material.................0.00008 

Distribution of duplicate serials 

For the purchase of an original musical manuscript or 
manuscripts. 

For processing to a permanent base the Smithsonian- 
Densmore collection of Indian sounds recordings 
(transferred from National Archives). 

To develop better understanding of and access to pictures. 

To cover bibliographical services to be rendered by the 
Library of Congress for the United Nations: 

For‘calendarsyearsl 949) san dusmetere cise niecies) dau eiers 
Documents expediting project 
Bibliographic projectic Nae eenaeh ine Oh edeee 
Foricalendar year 1950.) .0.nme ween snc 

For a survey of bibliographic service................00- 

For a survey of world bibliographic service in English, 
Spanish, and French publications. 

For the purchase of pamphlets 

Musical concerts 

Books, the Stradivari Memorial.................22000% 

Purchasesof violin case.) on. ta. ts s8 see aie aes ce le oe 

Purchase of Stonborough Brothers collection of musical 
manuscripts. 

Edit and publish scientific and technical papers from 
Wilbur and Orville Wright Collection. 


emcee reer eee eer eseseee 


ee i ee ee a 


wee were res eeee 


520. 00 
4, 075. 94 


89, 760. 94 


Reimburse- 
ments to 
appropriations 


50, 000.00 


6, 167.00 


251, 858. 37 


386, 922. 38 


1 Includes adjustments made in fiscal year 1950, 
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DONOR STATEMENT OF ACTIVITY—FISCAL YEAR 1950—Continued 


Unexpended 
balances of 
appropriations 
brought forward 
from prior year 


$50. 00 
500. 00 


6, 124, 37 
101. 82 


2, 000. 00 
500. 00 


196, 041. 41 
29, 908. 81 


6, 453. 69 
516. 14 


343, 502. 32 


13, 149, 52 


3, 412. 47 


124.79 


3, 329. 26 


489, 599. 01 


Ppa F au Hee Unobligated 
Unliquidated Unobligated Obligations : Z 
obligations balance avail- | incurred during gerpeod igs Unexpended Unliquidated ee tee 
brought forward | able for obli- current fiscal fica ae balances obligations palone tied 
from prior year | gation year y year 1951 
Fy. Preah i Fire SSO KOO Meee eee eters aoe nreecatts ane vate? $5000! i acttaakes sets $50. 00 
Sotatresdtele afarensis 500. 00 $131. 00 $17.12 482. 88 $113. 88 369. 00 
$603. 10 5, 521. 27 19. 48 622. 58 D079) Wrest ee 5,501.79 
Sheed ve merece NODS B2e | Erereresovece: A ve arsre ote lls eroversialescravelersyatnre ROVE S23 Pere tcetetree 101. 82 
eset seja es aren 500. 00 500. 00 SOOY OO" Rpater sata ile ccee een noe cl eee et ee ee ae 
220. 94 1, 358. 11 1, 358. 11 Rey ASU ial Sn ehonecdcr coc nad cceromccr er arene aeieaneaeete 
ors dn eee 17002 00's | Meare err: tee leita etree ene UALS Ul Recta onan arene 1, 700. 00 
Sdlicw ch ove Senet oes 500. 00 DIAZ 27.12 AIDE BG yan MRE 472. 88 
bens’ crashes PYAR St ll eae Sones ames A acsonnieocnr OZEG IN tectetace ie cls 92. 61 
Rt cobunons 500. 00 500. 00 SOUS lab treniy iain. “eisemteet errlercnoe clatter eid Ioies cas Giorno 
10. 00 19133;,25; 549. 00 549. 00 594, 25 10. 00 584. 25 
317. 42 3, 366. 27 3, 366. 27 SEOBSS OO Ie ctoecerd Mary oie ell SEIS ine ete eet tate ee ees 
i. ee or Ona 31, 930. 16 31, 930. 16 2H She hal ol oie cree rear) eri ci6 cherie teecer ten | acacia icteic (eae eae 
Meck vofiseune sine 2, 000. 00 1, 500. 00 500. 00 1, 500. 00 1, 000. 00 500. 00 
PiReaeS poner e Eby Biv |\Re soma: one! SoD ance Rare toe 557.51 \lGarae eee cee 557.51 
67, 964. 28 484, 874. 78 380, 368. 63 414 663. 21 138, 175. 85 33, 669. 70 104; 506. 15 
4,999. 19 24, 909. 62 6, 368. 15 2, 631. 00 27, 277. 81 8, 736. 34 18, 541. 47 
Maeght 350. 00 350. 00 BSSOVOD ss sistescvecavetncterets came haere eels ca | eee ine is oeare 
244. 89 66. 40 12. 60 232, 29 53. 80 178. 49 
520. 00 356. 96 356. 96 163504) Prereaeen tas car eo 163. 04 
4 O75SOA i atas tae te aces loners cece Av075: 94.1122 Seana oes 4,075. 94 
6, 434. 88 13, 495. 64 7, 304. 32 5, 284. 40 14, 646. 12 8, 454. 80 6, 191. 32 
aratarsl Sosa ara oleae DZD; OO'W| fats velerere ssavelave ell lersioeaysine sseanes 225900!) eters e- oak 225. 00 
177. 16 177. 16 
1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
4, 500. 00 1, 078. 62 
9, 827. 89 9, 827. 32 
3, 000. 00 2, 981. 70 
236. 00 236. 00 236; 00 erovecmere tcl 
9. 47 6, 444. 22 5, 928. 10 5, 934. 92 518.77 
rede A casey Aaaate DIDI: | rackne sae ei | don bose ees 522.74 
ears 5 cuaieee 120. 90 120. 90 1202904] Souci Gee 
Pee Piadasemee eter 37. 40 37. 40 STEAD cae ites rete 
BEI As, cyoth hearts 3, 000. 00 SQ P25 ION aha 3, 000. 00 82. 25 2,917.75 
100, 603. 15 719, 582. 49 531, 475. 63 569, 077. 61 251, 108. 03 63, 001. 17 188, 106. 86 
Ee RCTIGR Gg aneer oe 63, 149. 52 33, 639. 05 33, 639. 05 PARE) (US 7 lar ager aoe 29, 510. 47 
IN, Sie ie at ate awsorsteys 8, 412. 47 2, 927. 53 2, 927. 53 SAGAN OMS A ec cte/stecccter ks 5, 484. 94 
19. 10 105. 69 6.79 25. 89 OBS ODN A aaae ste aviee 98. 90 
1, 829. 18 7, 667. 08 1, 002. 78 2, 831. 96 6,664. 30 "Aer see 6, 664. 30 
115, 275. 11 1, 013, 104. 65 658, 965. 77 697, 584. 99 430, 794. 77 76, 655. 89 354, 138. 88 
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D. PERMANENT SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS—BY 
YEAR 1950, AS OF 


Appropriation Title and Donor 


Bequest of Gertvude M. Hubbard, Library of 
Congress, Interest Account. 


Library of Congress Trust Fund, Interest on 
Permanent Loan Account: 
Benjamin, William Evarts................ 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... 
Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague... . 


Elson Memorial Fund, Louis C. (established 
under bequest of Bertha L. Elson). 


Friends of Music in the Library of Congress. . 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, The Daniel. 
Huntington, Archer) Maa. acca nn cians ies 
Hispanic Society undernaen oh series 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, The Serge. 
Longworth Foundation in the Library of 
Congress, The Nicholas. 
Miller, bequest of Dayton C............... 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph................. 
Porter Memorial Fund, the Henry Kirke 
(established by Annie-May Hegeman). 
Whittall Foundation, Gertrude Clarke...... 


Wilbur; JamesiBetins « aden -cnte Secon 


Wilbur, bequest of James B................ 


Library of Congress Trust Fund, Income from 
Investment Accounts: 

Carnegie Corporation of New York......... 

Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague..... 


Huntington, Archer M.................5.- 


Miller, bequest of Dayton C............... 
Pennell, bequest of Joseph................. 


Library of Congress Gift Fund: 
Am-rican Council of Learned Societies... ... 
Ameri an Council of Learned Societies and 
Rocketell r Foundation Gifts. 
American H storical Association............ 
Anonymotiswiany oe cere. oct ro areas 


Association of Research Libraries........... 
Bollingen Foundation... ......22.5:5 0.00005 


Carnegie Corporation of New York......... 


Coolidge Foundation, Elizabeth Sprague..... 


Cooperative Acquisition Project............ 
Documents Expediting Project—Various 
Donors=:26;s0aniaas ch earner ewes 


Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, Inc., Daniel. 
Keiser Foundation, George C.............. 


Lincoln Association, Abraham.............. 
Loeb, Leo, in memory of Richard Loeb...... 
Longworth Memorial Concert.............. 
Middle East Institute...............0005- 


National Air ‘Councilmen soe ane 
National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc.. 


nm Personal 
ota services 
Purpose obligation 
01 
Purchase oh prints avarice nie enh ercioetaeierictaistas startet 86. 06 s, 
Chair ofjAmerican i iatoryis. iris. ntirdeeimateslay a avetirneblets $3, 200.00 | $3, 200. 00 
Ghar inthe ine Artsaum se enscs sateen emetic decease 1,151.96 1, 151. 96 
To aid in development of the study, composition and appre- by BRC Po: a opt cis 
ciation of music. 
To be expended as the Librarian may deem best calculated SID 91 Onl eee eee 
to foster the interest of the public in music or in the litera- 
ture of music. 
Enrichment of Music collection (5) Lal laa SR me 
Ghatriof Aeronautics. 5 so ack/coreiorenisn aieicioweeiontioeierctte 3, 406. 11 3, 406. 11 
Books—Purchase of Hispanic material.................00ee 1 AAS O2t | te cos tere cee 
Consultant of Spanish and Portuguese literature...........6- 3,092. 24 3, 092. 24 
For the furtherance of the art of music composition.,........ LS9NGOU neccemtcseiens 
Fiurtherance of musics: oni Sd c.csars,cynss tate detehe te az. stu oterars vere 1062/2554) Sams teins ec ce 
For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes... 328122 4| Heenan e 
Purchase of material in the Fine Arts...........-00eeseeees 8, Ali 35 ere: aide cect 
Maintenance of a consultantship or applied to any other | 11,518. 21 6, 318. 21 
proper purpose of the Library. i 
-Maintenance of a collection of Stradivari instruments and 22, 451.93 600. 00 
Tourte bows presented to the Library by Mrs. Whittall! 
and to programs in which those instruments are used. 
Acquisitions of serviceable reproductions of manuscripts on 6, 470. 25 5, 835. 30 
American history in European archives. 
Ghair’of Geography). 2: dayton ea eer 4,733. 20 4,733. 20 
Treatment of source material for American history............ 2,521.76 2,521.76 
arb co a\elaYe siNTeia ere a leletere inianaih’ a. siete) Suatbretein = <lofolefalernerneletiab carrer ets 76,025.41 | 30, 858. 78 
Ghatmofi/Pine*Arts sca. -to2 deatonsiinge selencraatae eve watetatiate 1, 125. 00 1, 125. 00 
Furtherance of musical research, composition, performance, 50. OOM MER os ote 
and appreciation. 
Chair of English poetry and for equipment and maintenance of 9,618. 14 8, 486. 21 
Hispanic Room. 
For the benefit of the Dayton C. Miller collection of flutes... . NA2ESO Wheres oe 
Purchase of material in the Fine Arts.............00-.0000- DASSO SSG oy. ee ae 
ah RRR RR ats rpnea ee nee Gttlhc ate: Re Ie ok ea eee 13, 802. 52 9, 611. 21 
For classification and distribution of surplus Russian items. . . 5, 403. 84 5, 403. 84 
To aid in preparation of a monthly list of Russian accessions. . 35 258 Nal smtc accra 
Writings on American History Project 8, 435. 98 8, 435. 98 
For'miscellaneous‘expenses).io- «1-H sidaasisicis «tars sae res aire 30.D Fel ieattcs atec 
To cover Artists’ fees at a concert in memory of the late $5000) cern aevernsrore 
Hans Kindler. 
For the preparation in multilith or photo-offset form of a check- B14: 04 ol oerccrenecrereratt 
list of newspapers on microfilm. 
To make recordings of contemporary poetry read by poets 3; 334.19 768. 14 
themselves. 
Development of Recording Laboratory in Music Division: 
Revolving bunds isc. c2c5.cch dah PL awa ie ahem 26, 038.97 | 13, 312. 13 
Furtherance of musical research, composition, performance, 12, 088. 94 3,027.69 | 
and appreciation. } 
Cooperative acquisition project of Library of Congress....... 6, 302. 10 5, 233,07 | 
Distribution of Documents to participating Libraries........ 8, 453. 65 8, 232. 16 | 
For the establishment and development of the Henry Gitelson 1313003) sees ose 
Library of Isreali Literature. 
Acquisition of a collection of aeronautical historical material. . 19248 looser ey 
Furtherance of a lecture, Incubation of Western Culture in SOO ROO | prdeciwcsteretsters 
the Middle East. 
For the preparation of an index of Abraham Lincoln holographs 1, 358. 11 1, 358. 11 
in uncataloged manuscript collections. 
For the purchase of material on American Government...... 27.12 
Towards the expenses of concerts...........00e0ce0eueeeees 500. 00 
For the publication of a bibliography in the Middle East 549. 00 
Journal. 
For educational lectures on various phases of aviation........ 3. 30Gs 20 alesse 
For the preparation of an index to and an analysis of legal and | 31, 930. 16 |...... tay 
allied literature. 
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DONORS STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS INCURRED DURING FISCAL 
JUNE 30, 1950 


See Refunds 
Commu- | Rent and | Printing | Other con- 5 Books, rec- z 
Travel Transporta- nication utility and tractual Supplies and Equipment| ords, period- Grants awards and 
tion of things ; 5 says B materials i indemni- 
services services binding services icals, etc. ies 
02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 09.1 11 13 
Rrelsf esate rovrts refs lve viode aLepayotoyesdre'| sant kev tone peter ede tei ratetevauevelloxpterevereisesver ail layetereiescasimtent leis = cuctePecoparctore| leo, «olsen SS6HOG | A. ee feel ences 


315.76 


5, 200. 00 
21, 776. 83 


28. 22 


1, 539. 18 


1, 539. 18 


Sn eee 


1, 877. 12 


4,610, 48 
9, 061. 25 


31, 716. 66 
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D. PERMANENT SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS—BY 
YEAR 1950, AS OF 


Personal 
Appropriation Title and Donor Purpose ae se 
01 
Library of Congress Gift Fund—Continued 
OberlacnderJTrust..no eee re ee For Foreign Consultant program in Germany.............-- ST S00L00 Ute onicieree 
Rockefeller Foundation................... Laboratory of Microphotography: 
RevolvingiF und ha ctsmclosrs sais sicis ecto unre are sere inate emis 380, 368. 63 |$211, 548. 76 
Grants-in-Aid Studies in American history and civilization for 6,368; 15 chicos terion 
period Jan. 1, 1944, to Dec. 31, 1954. 
For preparation of a list of books and other materials on 350. 00 350. 00 
American literature and American History for the Library 
of the American Institute, University of Munich. 
Semitic Division Gift Fund.. .............. Acquisition of Semitic material...............-0ceeeeeeeees 665400 iran acter 
Serial projecthyv- cies eee eee Distribution of duplicate serials.............sesereeeccccces 356. 96 356. 96 
Steele-Clovis: Fund... eeeccine nee For processing to a permanent base the Smithsonian-Densmore 7, 304. 32 3, 756. 69 
collection of Indian sound recording (Transferred from 
National Archives). 
Wnited: Nations=-..;,t-a. epee itonk «shone oe To cover bibliographical services to be rendered by the 
Library of Congress for the United Nations: 
e Foricalendar years 9495 icc waco net cateisie ene cieieintote 177. 16 174. 56 
Documents Expediting Project..............00++eeeees 1, 000. 00 549. 35 
Bibliographic! Projectsic coe sn. catecome neces 1,000) OOM cree cs cas 
Forcalendarvearil950" omen sia. as tation emiecte 1, 078. 62 1, 078. 62 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and | For a survey of bibliographic service...........+.0+eseeeeee 9, 827. 32 8, 155. 48 
Cultural Organization (Paris, France). For a survey of world bibliographic service in English, 2, 981. 70 357. 86 
Spanish, and French publications. 
Warner; sam Beto cic aie nee ee ence For the purchase‘of pamphlets: 0.5... scioe1s ccielem eee says 236200 irate 
Whittall Foundation, Gertrude Clarke. ..... Musical! concerts intents 3. hoe ten cebiteene cts accra m sans AP ha el eee tion aan 
Purchase of violinicages o0s. at aici Gains the ae syec sete eine T2090 ee acne ietatnore 
Purchase of Stonborough Brothers collection of musical man- S740 ye teen 
uscripts. 
Wright Memorial Fund, the Wilbur-Orville | Edit and publish scientific and technical papers from Wilbur 82.25); tae ite ie 
(established by Oberlin College). and Orville Wright Collection. 
Totalé..n some ht ae ae Cee ene 531, 475. 63 | 272,099. 40 
Unearned' copyright fees, |-ibrary.of Congress... Reftindss,.\.. ae oats coc etnias a cies as aeee = see oe 335639205) |store sete 
Unearned catalog card. fees, Libraryiof Congress. || Refunds, 2.102 <)00 eet | cs oie iene daisies owawies cleretn ene 2927, Dai leenrasertene 
Expenses of depository sets of Library of Con- | Miscellaneous application............0..000es cere ee eee ees (a ME ar nepoues 
gress catalog cards. 
Cataloging project, Copyright Office, Library of | Cataloging project..............0cce cece cece eee eee eeeeee 1, 002. 78 601. 04 
Congress. 
Grand total. Sn.. dass sccednecse cs ove te een 658, 965.77 | 313, 170. 43 
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INCURRED DURING FISCAL 


whe Refunds 
Commu- | Rent and | Printing | Other con- : Books, rec- 
Transporta- eis ers “y- Supplies and : ° awards and 

Travel & pow nication utility and tractual EPS Equipment!| ords, period- Grants Reng cence 
tion of things services services binding services materials icals, etc, ener 

02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 09.1 if 13 
cos on dog 5 boccdo snedra Iota An occolaasaee: Hollfue oupeda4 SPOON OOD ES arars,axcanenteeliccsateasthrcelah| | aeetede totesk etetsy il clave, eisietsveverovei|ioelooslesmracatee 
SF 9G 1 OSI, 636591 $2 O38nSOMee S599 MIS: [SPI Ose22 |9%5 205.42 |) 941,918. 49 S18: 605541 on sere c nistes [cic et cts ete ae cs llece see's cress 
GZS Mercian Ox OO crcrsespertes:| a cress erence | aiers,e revere ll eaaicrsreratage eve ellen eevee s cll relomyeosontte-s $6300 00). acre ere 
Spee RMsreMsre rere fall eis eye hss asf h ccs cepereten ate | evecare apsarars I vay qe Cohetater ays | Guetevecst caateces al] atta sqacarerer sve) | love. «) cRepeles ctor S665 SOL |h, Seeeeitelad| sc acmiew oar 
© cs eee 44.35 | 125d... eeeeee. |. 30000! (a EPCS wae D800) SEALGS. | on etal {NE «Mee Bacal cache oe 
SAO REE lotic. c6 CORE PLATA le enpentoaesn eval RRC Seatyc cal Cacicecrotiomtel (iceicaeh aca Tre (asco aonb (oo AE ORS Er reticle Oo secant CARER CR 
48.210") | Seer: << UNO SE | etre aN er seve teos sists eran | Po a chee etetene ts steiceaten lhe nies eiaveraall Smeetecotteessaforeonil ls acai to one ons $400. 00 
scout eod adel po Roma decal besos celtord| (Ratt rtd Aa) atc eee ens eatin Gale Irak pare Catan! enn eens a ae en oo a 1, 000. 00 
66 E4S72 sa IRAN mentee te Vor 128. BDA Norn were eden Me Mallacewenins eeagie smc eeenty Steevactne sl: faceua cme 
S8O'Sb o5nt al ee ee IESU (NU eae codeasl eyed Kee) MATT 5D Dic bevcccsfeyseore, al ous tetoracarey Ua ror etarede bere elecare’| fefojale akaieteteloraie | vie siatetneeetne 
AO .c GORDO ISSO AOS GRE oA ACROSS Gl eRe RS Tel heir cites Panel ects eee eae PAL SUUDA ao ce anger indaae coo ral Ab Some Coan Gey GAGE SI CUGRO 
Moree eaters |licca cmievsisiate Sell oroieveon smicil\eraeine oe sic lleret otis DRODSVOOUIM a ie inee tralia eee Ae oe ES MDE ese aac en aelladaoodouus 
Ree oe eae chee een eae tarore otis l eve - clone aantaxa' lM atevat cet oe lintopincsrmr etre abies aimeateatie [POSS Ul Neoaserans sol Agcroncrepdel adamaracec 
eee es ree tear | Pearce aeail Paceccee ete tans listo te me stasiyellictnnsas casyah ale oil avo tbuavcch eterosel(ectepah stein eyasehave over Sexeteroeh ane 3740): asciimwiactal easier gas 
SLE Re ST SP STATE Here: ooerear pero ota aeons arcsoell crete teteteter ete ete neeatocs cacecal| vats cotadare msveseec Rameoc aves ezean | teveysictaveravona eels atBonaveztvanciee A lnsvapatereeranere 
~ 4,604.87 | 2,057.67 | 4,383.26 | 728.48 9, 091. 18 
Nee ee . 33,639.05 
Pl teasteteitiate esl stoaace 25927253 
bod pa cae ed Oe ee eee 4.70 207.04 | eM: eRe ae. ool t Aa 
6, 275. 83 2, 058. 83 | 4,579. 42 728. 48 |16, 677.96 |150,316.14| 77,699.62 |24, 043. 11 11, 458. 19 6, 300.00 | 45,657.76 
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Appendix XVI. Statistics of Visitors, Fiscal Years 1949 and 1950 


Main building 


Annex building 


1949 1950 1949 

Total number of visitors during the 

CAMs ay sts ols -esyai stays Sakae Serene F 861, 048 | 912, 853 | 137,919 
Daily average for the 364 days on 

which the buildings were open.... 2, 365 2, 508 380 
Total number of visitors on weekdays.| 735, 534 | 773,904 | 112, 354 
Daily average for weekdays......... 2, 427 2, 538 371 
Total number of visitors on Sundays 

Gintallselivs Nae emer onan ds sucmp ogee 1255514 991385949) | 255-565 
Daily average for Sundays and holi- 

GAYS § tetera oie Sei scoee tae ta stoke 205i, DBO 433 


1950 


151, 954 
419 

125, 084 
410 

26, 870 


463 


Total 


1949 1950 


998, 967 |1, 064, 807 


2, 745 2, 927 
847, 888 | 898, 988 
2, 798 2, 948 


151,079 | 165, 819 


2, 490 2, 818 


The Main Building was closed, Dec. 25, 1949. The Annex Building was closed, July 4, 1949. ... 


Dec. 25, 1949. 
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Appendix XVII. Legislation Specifically Relating to the Library 
of Congress, Fiscal Year 1950 


Public Law 199 (81st Congress), approved August 
2, 1949. 


Amends the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
authorize the Librarian of Congress to exclude 
from operation of the Act employees of the 
Library whose tenure is temporary or of uncer- 
tain duration. 


Public Law 359, §§ 5 (a), 6 (a) (81st Congress), 
approved October 15, 1949. 


Increases the rate of basic compensation of the 
Librarian of Congress from $10,000 to $15,000, 
and fixes that of the Chief Assistant Librarian 
at $14,000. 


Public Law 413, § 7 (5) (81st Congress), approved 
October 26, 1949. 
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Provides for improvements for supplying air- 
conditioning refrigeration from the Capitol 
Power Plant to the Library of Congress Annex. 


Public Law 429, §§ 207 (a), 205 (81st Congress), 
approved October 28,1949. 

“Classification Act of 1949” — Includes the 
Library of Congress in the term ‘‘department” 
as used in the Act, but excludes the Library 
from Title X of the Act which deals with sys- 
tematic reviews of operations of activities and 
provides for efficiency awards. 

Public Law 583 (81st Congress), approved June 29, 
1950. 

“Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1950” — Ap- 
propriates certain additional funds, for increased 
pay and travel costs. 


Appendix XVIII. Decisions of the Comptroller General on 
Questions Raised by the Library of Congress 


Only one decision was rendered during the course of the year by the Comptroller General in reply to a 
question raised with him by the Librarian of Congress: 


Date Decision No. Summary 


September 15, 1950...| B-96573....| Concurred with the opinion of the Attorney General that the 
maximum salary of employees whose regular salary is aug- 
mented by honoraria from trust funds known as “‘chairs”’ is 
GS-18, $14,000 per annum. 
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Abstracting services: Air Studies Division, 54; 
conference, 142; scientific reports, 54-55. 

Abstracts, Slavic publications, 130. 

Academia de Ciencias Histéricas de Monterey, 
146. 

Accounting procedures, 107, 154-155, 179. 

Accounting Section, Copyright Office, 179. 

Accounts Office, 8, 154-155. 

Achinstein, Asher, 161, 201, 203. 

Acquisition of materials, 93-115; cooperative 
programs, 98, 101, 110-115, 120; Copyright 
Act, 66, 96; foreign publications, 94-98, 108- 
115, 145, 146, 171-173; Government publica- 
tions, 98, 99, 110-111, 145; Library conferences 
on, 99; manuscripts, 51, 66, 68; microfilm, 
99-106, 171-173; policy statement by the 
Librarian, 146; publications on, 109-110; 
rare books, 42; serials, 106; statistics, 106-107, 
216-218.” 

Adams, Léonie; see Troy, Léonie Adams. 

Adkinson, Burton W., 5. 

Adloff, Virginia Thompson, 59, 

Administration and management, 150-151. 

Administration, Finance, Personnel, 150-177. 

Administrative Department, 8, 150-177; publi- 
cations, 176, 189, 191; statement by Verner W. 
Clapp, 151; statistics, 175-176. 

Advisory Committee on Management Improve- 
ment, 151. 

Aeronautical Papers, 1885-1945, 54. 

Aeronautics Division, 5, 26, 52-54; bibliogra- 
phies, 53; publications, 53, 54, 189; reference 
services, 52-54; statistics, (facing) 188. 

Agriculture Department; see Department of 
Agriculture. 

Aguilera, Francisco, 5, 61. 

Aiken, Conrad Potter, 6, 8, 162. 

Air Force; see Department of the Air Force. 

Air Information Section, Air Studies Division, 
5, 54. 

Air Research Section, Air Studies Division, 5, 54, 
160. 

Air Studies Division, 5, 54, 160; statistics, 54. 

Akademia Nauk, Moscow. Social Sciences Sec- 
tion. Library, 95. 

Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind, 175. 


Albeneri Trio, 46. 

Albright, William Foxwell, 86, 101, 173. 

Alden, John, 129, 130. 

All-Union Lenin Library; see Lenin Library, 
Moscow. 

Allen, Albert H., 130. 

Allen, Julius W., 199, 204. 

American and British Law Section, Law Library, 
7, 77; collection, 67-68. 

American Association of Law Libraries, 110, 123. 

American Bar Association, 75, 76; Committee on 
Facilities of the Law Library of Congress, 74, 75. 

American Bibliography, 135. 

American Civilization Series, 64-65. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 100, 109, 
113; Committee on Negro Studies, 100. 

American Council on Education, 148. 

American Embassy in Mexico City, 171. 

American Folklore Society, 47. 

American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 
174. 

American Foundation for the Study of Man, 57, 
NOLS Ws UGS 

American Government; a Selected List of References, 39. 

American Historical Association, 50, 146; Com- 
mittee on Documentary Reproduction, 101. 

American history materials, reproduction, 52, 
99-100, 105. 

American imprints, 67, 129-130, 135. 

American imprints in the Library of Congress 
Supplementing Evans’ American Bibliography, 
135% 

American Imprints Inventory, 129-130. 

American Indian materials, 47, 171. 

American Institute, Munich University. Library, 
39% 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, 43. 

American Law Institute, 75. 

American Law Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, 7, 22-23, 198-199, 202-204. 

American Library Association, 14-18, 171; 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 158; 
Board on American Library Resources, 101, 
134; Committee on Development of a Micro- 
film Program, 101; Joint Committee on 
Government Publications, 110; Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials, 113. 

American Meteorological Society, 53. 
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American Patent Law Association, 75. 

American Printing House for the Blind, 175. 

American Schools of Oriental Research, 102, 
104, 172. 

American Society for Public Administration, 150. 

Amo, Julian, 62. 

Andreassen, John C. L., 8, 153. 

Andrews, Frank M., 109. 

Andronicus, Archimandrite, 102. 

Angell, Richard S., 8. 

Anglés, Higinio, Monsignor, 6. 
An Annotated Bibliography of Bibliographies of 
Statutory Materials of the United States, 76, 161. 
Appropriations, 234-247; Legislative Reference 
Service, 20. 

Arabic materials, 136. 

Archives, microfilming, 99-100, 104-105, 171-172. 

Arlt, Gustave O., 88-89, 

Arms, John Taylor, 6. 

Army, Department of the; sce Department of 
the Army. 

Army Medical Library, 98, 110, 127. 

Army Medical Library Author Catalog, 97, 127. 

Art of Writing—Expressions by Writers; Additional 
References, 39. 

Assembly of the Librarians of the Americas, 147. 

Assistant Director of Administration, 151-153. 

Assistant Librarian, 152. 

Association of Research Libraries, 110, 128, 130. 

Athenagoras I, Patriarch, 101. 

Atiya, Aziz S., 102, 103, 173. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh, 8. 

Austrian National Library; see Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna. 

Autograph Musical Scores and Autograph Letters in the 
Whittall Foundation Collection, 45. 

Autograph Musical Scores in the Coolidge Foundation 
Collection, 45. 

‘Aviation Books Published in the United States 
in) 1949527753; 


B 

Baker, George H., 16. 

Baker, Max P., 54. 

Baker, Ray Stannard, 50. 

The Balkan and Slavic Countries— Topography, History, 
Government, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology; 
a Suggested List of References in Russian to be Used 
for Textbooks and for Supplementary Reading, 38. 

Balkan legal materials, 69. 

Ball, Dudley B., 203. 

Barnwell, James G., 14, 

Barrow, William J., 132, 167. 

Bartdék, Béla, 179. 

Baumgardt, David, 6. 

Beal, Edwin G., Jr., 6, 148. 

Beale, Frank D., Jr., 199, 202. 


INDEX 


Becerra, Berta, 63, 143. 

Beck, Leonard, 53. 

Beecham, Sir ‘Thomas, 46, 79. 

Behling, Burton N., 161, 201. 

Benjamin Franklin Library, Mexico City, 146; 
microfilming, 171-172. 

Bequests to the Library, form, 4. 

Bernstein, Leonard, 45. 

Berryman, Clifford K., 84. 

Bertalan, Frank J., 7, 161. 

Beveridge, Albert J., 109. 

Beyer, H. Otley, 60. 

Bible; ancient manuscripts, 56-57, 167, 173; 
Gutenberg, 42; Nekcsei-Lipécz, 43. 

Bible scrolls, 56-57, 84-87, 167. 

Bibliographic controls, UNESCO program, 141-— 
142. 

Bibliographical centers, 35, 134. 

Bibliographical Services: Their Present State and 
Possibilities of Improvement, 142. 

Bibliographical Society of America, 43; Papers 43. 

Bibliographies, 14, 16, 28-31, 34, 36-40; Aero- 
nautics Division, 53; American imprints, 129-— 
130; Copyright Office, 179; European Affairs 
Division, 30-31, 63-64; General Reference and 
Bibliography Division, 37-40; Hispanic Founda- 
tion, 61; Japanese Section, 30, 56; Navy 
Research Section, 54-55; Near East Section, 58; 
Orientalia Division, 30-31, 55-56; Rare Books 
Division, 43; Science Division, 54-55; Serials 
Division, 34; South Asia Section, 60; statis- 
tics, 28-29, 37, 54-55, (facing) 188; see also 
Bibliography and Publications Committee; 
Library of Congress Author Catalog; Library of 
Congress Subject Catalog; National bibliographies. 

Bibliographies and Indexes of General and Historical 
Fiction; a Selected List, 39. 

Bibliography and Publications Committee, 41—42, 
153; 

Bibliography of Early English Law Books, 67. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas, Venezuela, 146. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Lima, Peru, 121. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 70, 95, 105. 

Billings, Elden E., 199, 202. 

Binding, 8, 131-132, 167-168; statistics, 131-132, 
167, 229: 

Binding Division, 7, 131-132; publications, 191. 

Biographical Sources for Foreign Countries, 31. 

Birkenmajer, Aleksander, 139. 

Bishop, Elizabeth, 6, 40, 162. 

Bissainthe, Max, 6, 62, 146. 

Black Dragon Society, bibliography, 56. 

Blanc v. Lantz, 180. 

Blickensderfer, Joseph P., 5. 

Blind, Division for; see Division for the Blind, 

Board on Geographic Names, 58. 

Boas, R. P., Jr., 110. 


INDEX 


Bodet, Jaime Torres; sce Torres Bodet, Jaime. 

Bodleian Library, 99. 

Bogan, Louise, 8. 

Bogucki, Angeline M., 200, 205. 

Bond, William C., 165. 

Boniface, Irvin E., 8, 165. 

Books to Read for an Understanding of the United 
States, 38. 

Born, Lester K., 7, 100-101, 105, 162. 

Boston Athenaeum, 128. 

Botkin, Benjamin A., 7. 

Boyd, Julian Parks, 92. 

Braille publications: cataloging, 137; list, 193-194; 
manuals and catalogs, 175; shift to talking books, 
173; transcription, 175. 

Brand, Katharine E., 51. 

Bray, Robert S., 6, 7, 163. 

Brazilian map collections, 147. 

Brazilian studies; see International Colloquium on 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

Breger, Dave, 84. 

‘Bretts.Wi bie. 5, 

Brewer, Carey, 201. 

Brewer, Virginia W., 200. 

Brewster, Mary B., 84. 

A Brief List of Recent Publications Dealing With 
Cambodian History, 60. 

A Brief Reading List on the Economics of the Tourist 
Trade, 64. 

British Law Collection, 67-68. 

British Museum, 68, 99, 100. 

Broadsides, 135. 

Brown, Agnes M., 198. 

Brown, Ann Duncan, 38. 

Brown University Library, 121. 

Bry, Johann Theodor de, 122. 

Bry, Theodor de, 122.- 

Bryan, Mina, 92. 

Buck, Solon J., 5, 51. 

Budapest String Quartet, 46, 80. 

Budget, 153-154. 

Buenos Aires Convention, 179. 

Buildings and grounds, 8, 165-166. 

Bulgarian Bibliographical Institute, Sofia, 95. 

Bullock, Helen D., 51. 

Bureau of Public Roads, 31. 

Bureau of Standards; see National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Bureau of the Budget, 153. 

Burgin, Miron, 7. 

Burgin, Richard, 45. 

Burke, Michael M., 8. 

Burma Economics, a Brief List of References, 60. 

Burmese films, 60, 148. 

Burrows, Millar, 86-87. 

Butterfield, Lyman H., 92, 
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Cadwallader, Bassett, 15. 

Cain, William, 92. 

Cairns, Huntington, 7, 78. 

California. The Centennial of the Gold Rush and the 
First State Constitution, 87. 

California Centennials Commission, 167. 

California Centennials Exhibit, 87-89. 

California University Library, 134. 

Campbell, Lettie M., 164. 

Caniff, Milton, 84. 

Canisius College, 128. 

Capitol Station; see Library Station at the Capitol. 

Capp, Al, 84. 

Card Division, 7, 132-134; statistics, 132-133, 
225-228; see also Catalog cards. 

Cardozo, Manoel, 6, 62. 

Care of the collections; see Preservation and care 
of the collections. 

Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga., 174-175. 

Carruthers, John F. B., 53. 

Cartoons; see 20,000 Years of Comics. 

Case File, Secretary’s Office, 176. 

Catalog and Subject Guide, 37. 

Catalog cards: distribution, 15, 16, 37, 39, 54, 
132-134, 143; filing statistics, 32, 124; finance, 
132, 225-226; Japanese and Chinese materials, 
132, 133, 136; Navy Research Section, 54; 
printing, 132, 134, 227-228; reproduction, 134; 
sale, 132, 134, 225-227; statistics, 124, 132-134, 
225-228; stock, 133-134. 

Catalog Maintenance Division, 7, 
publications, 192; statistics, 220, 223. 

Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed cards; see Library of Congress Author 
Catalog. 

Catalog of Copyright Entries, 178-179. 

Catalog of Press Braille Books Provided by the Library 
of Congress, 1931-1948, 175. 

Catalog of United States Census Publications, 1790- 
1945, 37. 

Cataloging, 116-123; cooperative, 117-118, 120- 
{Dip 2iencopyrchtea lel 22.0 lS. loue entries. 
119; Navy Research Section, 54-55; simplifica- 
tion, 118-119; special materials, 135-137; 
statistics, 121-123, 219-221; see also Descriptive 
cataloging; Subject cataloging. 

Cataloging Division, Copyright Office, 8, 121-122, 
Vee NT 

Catalogs, 116-120; Chinese, 125, 131; dictionary, 
118-119, 125; Japanese, 125, 131; Map Division, 
125; Music Division, 124; Near East, 136; 
Slavic, 114, 130-131; see also Union catalogs. 

Catholic University of America. Department of 
Library Science, 130. 


124-125; 
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Census and Vital Statistics of India and Pakistan Con- 
tained in Official Publications and Famine Docu- 
ments; an Annotated Bibliography, 37. 

Census Bureau, 37. 

Census Library Project, 5, 31, 37; publications, 37, 
189. 

Center for Far Eastern Law, Library, 74, 75. 

Center for Latin American Law, Law Library, 74. 

Central Catalog of Slavic Translations and 
Abstracts, 130. 

Central Charge File, 32. 

Central Intelligence Agency, 114. 

Centralized cataloging proposal, 119-120. 

Chamberlin, Waldo, 7. 

Chanute Collection, 54. 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison, 8. 

Charging systems, 36. 

Charwomen, leave privileges, 166. 

Check List of American Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Century Newspapers, 34. 

Check List of Foreign Newspapers in the Library of 
Congress, 34. 

Checklist of Certain Periodicals, 130-131. 

Cheseldine, Andrew J., 165. 

Chicago University Library; see University of 
Chicago Library. 

Chief Assistant Librarian, 152, 153. 

The Chinese in Southeast Asia, a List of References, 60. 

Chinese materials, 55, 125, 131, 133, 136, 148. 

Chinese Section, Orientalia Division, 5, 27, 30, 
55; 156. 

Chinese Union Catalog, 131. 

Chopin, anniversary concert, 46. 

Christiansen, Rediar Th., 6. 

Circulation, statistics, (facing) 188. 

The City of Trembling Leaves, 109. 

Civil Service Commission, 159. 

Clagett, Helen L., 7. 

Clapp, Vemer W-, 5, 90-91) 1425 149th ie 52) 
1153; 

Clapp, Mrs. Verner W., 91. 

Clark, Kenneth W., 101-104, 172, 173. 

Clark, Walter Van Tilburg, 108-109. 

Classification schedules, 122-123, 138. 

Classified List of U. S. Government Publications Avail- 
able for Selection by Depository Libraries, 111. 

Clements, Mary Will, 92. 

Cleveland Public Library, 134. 

Clifford, Kathleen E., 144. 

Clodfelter, Ellen, 200, 203. 

Codex Sinaiticus, 102-103. 

Coffin, Lewis C., 7. 

Cogan, Lewis L., 8, 165. 

Cogswell, Albert F., 8. 

Collections of the Library: Aeronautics Division, 
53-54; copyright source of, 179; Hispanic 
Foundation, 62; Law Library, 65-71, 74-76; 
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Manuscripts Division, 50-51, 66, 68, 109, 136— 
137; Map Division, 48-50; Music Division, 
45-46, 79-80; organization, 116-137; Orientalia 
Division, 55; preservation and care, 131-132, 
166-168; Prints and Photographs, 52; Rare 
Books, 43-44; Slavica, 36-37. 

Collingwood, Harris, 22, 199. 

Columbia University Library, 133. 

Columbus Memorial Library, 61. 

Colwell, Ernest Cadman, 102. 

Comics; see 20,000 Years of Comics. 

Commerce, Department of; see Department of 
Commerce. 

Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, 150, 153-154. 

Committee of Experts on Copyright, 141, 179-180. 

Committee on Bibliography and Publications, 
41-42, 

The Commonwealth of Art, 45. 

Compliance Section, Copyright Office, 179. 

Comptroller General, 151, 166; decisions on 
questions raised by the Library, 257. 

Concerts, 78-81; broadcasts, 78; Dayton C. 
Miller Fund, 47, 81, 212; Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation, 46, 78-79, 211; extension 
series, 78-79, 211; Friends of Music, 47, 80-81, 
212; Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 
46-47, 79-80, 212; Nicholas Longworth 


~ Foundation, 47, 81, 212; Serge Koussevitzky 


Music Foundation, 45, 79, 212; Toscanini, 149. 

Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 148. 

Congress. House of Representatives. Commit- 
tees: Agricultural, 22; Appropriations, 20, 26, 
48, 75-76; Education and Labor, 22; Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 21; Foreign 
Affairs, 22, 24, 26, 48; House Administration, 
22; House Administration. Library Subcom- 
mittee, 20, 66; Indian Affairs, 21; Judiciary, 
22, 24, 64; Lobbying, 22; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 22; Monopoly Power Subcom- 
mittee, 24; Public Lands, 22; Select Committee 
to Conduct a Survey of Small Business, 22, 33; 
Un-American Activities, 22, 24; Veterans 
Affairs, 22, 23; Ways and Means, 22. 

Congress. Joint Committees: Atomic Energy, 
22, 27, 48; Economic, 21; Economic Report, 22; 
Library, 15, 22, 150. 

Congress. Senate. Committees: Appropriations 
33; Armed Services, 26, 48; Banking and 
Currency, 22; Civil Service, 33; Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 33; Finance, 22; 
Foreign Relations, 21-22, 24, 26, 48; Housing, 
33; Interior and Insular Affairs, 22; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 21, 26, 33, 48; Judici- 
ary, 22, 26, 48; Judiciary. Immigration Sub- 
committee, 26; Post Office and Civil Service, 
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22; Rules and Administration, 20; Small Bus- 
iness, 33. 

Congress, services to, 19-28, 33, 48-49, 51-52, 
56-57, 59, 63-64; Capitol Station, 26, 35; Law 
Library at the Capitol, 26, 35, 71-73, 75-76; 
loan services, 26, 34-35, 49, 72; statistics, 20; 
summaries of hearings, 24; translations, 27. 

Congress of Historians of Mexico and the United 
States, 141, 146. 

Congressional Committees: 
203-205; 
48-49. 

Congressional hearings, reports, 24. 

Congressional Office Buildings, Book Rooms, 35. 

Congressional Reading Room, 7, 20. 

Conrad, Doda, 46. 

Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientifficas, 
Madrid, 95, 145. 

Constitution of the United States, 167. 

Comstitution of the United States of America, Anno- 
tated, 24. 

Constitutional Problems of Lincoln’s Administration; 
Books and Articles Published Since 1926, 38. 

Consultants of the Library of Congress, 6-7, 40, 
64, 70, 144, 148. 

Conway, Margaret M., 198. 

Cook, Mercer, 61. 

Cooking Club of the Library of Congress, 91. 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, 5, 45, 78, 80; see 
also Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation; 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Medal. 

Cooperative acquisition programs, 17, 59, 95, 
97-101, 105, 110-115, 120. 

Cooperative cataloging, 117-118, 120-121, 127, 

Copland, Aaron, 45. 

Copyright agreements and conventions, 141, 179- 
180. . 

Copyright bibliography, 179. 

Copyright cases, 180-182. 

Copyright Catalog; see Catalog of Copyright Entries. 

Copyright Law: amendment, 96, 178; as acquisi- 
tion source, 66, 96; Cuba, 180. 

Copyright Office, 8, 178-184; cataloging, 121-122, 
135, 137; finance, 154, 178, 184; foreign 
registration, 96, 141, 178, 180; publications, 178- 
179, 189-190, 192; reference services, 179; 
registrations, 178, 182-184; statistics, 178, 182- 
184. 


Copyright Panel, 
UNESCO, 180. 

Corporate entries, 119. 

Corwin, Edward S., 24, 25. 

Council of State Governments, 25. 

Crockett, Gib, 84. 

Cronin, John W., 7, 99, 162. 

Crouch, William H., 7. 

Crow, John A., 61. 


published reports, 
services to, 21-23, 26-27, 34-35, 


National Commission for 
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Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress Printed 
Cards; see Library of Congress Author Catalog. 

Curnow, Allen, 40, 78. 

Curran, Charles Daniel, 161, 201. 

‘Current Literature on Aviation,” 53. 

‘Current National Bibliographies,” 39. 

Curti, Merle E., 146. 

Curtis, Jean, 199. 

Curzon, Clifford, 46, 79. 

Cutter, Charles Ammi, 117. 


D 


D. C. Libraries, 38. 

Daniels, Josephus, 50, 136. 

Danilowicz, Henry, 92. 

Danish publications, 98. 

Davidson, Julius, 8, 153. 

““A Day in Congress,” motion picture, 20. 

Dayton C. Miller Collection, 81. 

Dayton C, Miller Fund, 47, 81, 212. 

Deaths; see Necrology. 

De Bry, Johann Theodor: see Bry, Johann Theodor 
de. 

De Bry, Theodor; see Bry, Theodor de. 

Decimal Classification, 124, 222. 

Declaration of Independence, 167. 

Dedrick, Calvert L., 37. 

Defense, Department of; see Department of 
Defense. 

Delhi University, India, 39. 

Delougaz, Nathalie, 162. 

Demographic Yearbook, 1948, 37, 38. 

Dennis, Faustine, 6. 

Densmore, Frances, 6, 47. 

Department of Agriculture, 98, 168. 

Department of Commerce, 33, 59. 

Department of Defense, 34, 54, 56. 

Department of State, 33, 39, 51, 56, 59-60, 63-64, 
101, 104-105, 112, 140, 142-145, 147-148, 171, 
180; Division of Acquisition and Distribution, 
97, 98; Division of International Motion 
Pictures, 148; Division of Libraries and Insti- 
tutes, 96; Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, 97, 142- 
143. 

Department of the Air Force, 109, 160. 

Department of the Army, 59, 148, 168, 171. 

Department of the Interior, 33. 

Department of the Navy, 160. 

Depository catalogs, 134. 

Depository libraries, 97. 

Descriptive cataloging, 121-122; entries, 119; 
simplification, 118-119; statistics, 121-122, 219- 
220; see also Cataloging Division, Copyright 
Office. 

Descriptive Cataloging Division, 7, 63, 121-122, 
144, 146-147; publications, 121, 190, 192. 
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Desiderata and lacunae: Chinese, 55; English 
yearbooks, 67; Hispanic, 62; law and legal 
material, 66-71; manuscripts, 68. 

Detroit Public Library, 128. 

Deutsches Museum, Munich, Director, 82-83. 

Devan, S. Arthur, 200. 

De Vegh, Imrie, 108. 

Dewey, Melvil, 14, 15. 

Dictionary catalog, problem, 118-119, 125. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 136. 

Digest of Public General Bills, 24 

Dillon, Dorothy, 40. 

Dimmick, Ralph E., 61. 

Diplomatic papers, microfilm, 104-105; French, 
104-105; Japanese, 104, 171; Mexican, 104, 
171-172. 

Director of Administration, 151-153. 

Director of Personnel, 151-152. 

Director of the Legislative Reference Service, 152. 

Director of the Processing Department, 152. 

Director of the Reference Department, 152. 

Disbursing Office, 8, 155, 170. 

Discoteca Nazionale, 47. 

Displaced Persons Analytical Bibliography, 63. 

Dissertations, acquisition, 97. 

“Distinctive Recent Maps,” 49. 

District of Columbia Library Association, 38. 

District of Columbia Sesquicentennial Exhibit, 90. 

Division for the Blind, 8, 173-175; books pur- 
chased, 193-197; publications, 175, 190; services 
173-175; statistics, 137, 173, (facing) 188; see 
also Braille publications; Talking books. 

Division manuals, 29, 42, 153, 176; list, 153. 

Documents; see Government publications; Munic- 
ipal documents; State documents. 

Documents Expediting Project, 110-11. 

Documents Expediting Project Bulletin, 111. 

Dodds, Harold Willis, 92. 

Dorosh, Elizabeth Gardner, 38, 39. 

Dorosh, John T., 5, 36, 38, 39. 

Downs, Robert Bingham, 39, 129, 131, 162. 

Drake, Nadine, 92. 

Dubester, Henry J., 5, 37. 

Dunn, Bob, 84. 

Duplicating Unit, 175. 

Dwyer, Francis X., 7. 

E 


Earle, Edward Mead, 7. 

East European Index-Digest Project, 69-71, 137. 

Eastham, Melville, 49, 108. 

Eaton, Dorothy S., 51. 

Eaton, Vincent L., 6, 39, 43. 

Economics Section, Legislative Reference Service, 
7; reports, 199-200, 202, 204. 

Edson, Gus, 84. 
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Education classification schedule, 123. 

Education in Burma, a Brief List of References, 60. 

Education Office; see Office of Education. 

Educational exchange, 105, 148. 

Educational Exchange Fund (Finnish war debt 
payments), 105. 

Edwards, Clyde S., 6. 

Eells, Richard S. F., 5, 53. 

Efficiency rating appeals, 156. 

Eisenschiml, Otto, 91, 92. 

Ekholm, Gordon F., 61. 

Elevator operators, 170. 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns, 8. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 5, 45, 
46, 78-79, 211. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Medal, 81. 

Ellinger, Werner B., 146. 

Ellsworth, Ralph E., 120. 

Elsbree, Hugh L., 202. 

Elson Memorial Foundation; see Louis Charles 
Elson Memorial Foundation. 

Emancipation Proclamation, 167. 

Embassies and missions; see American Embassy in 
Mexico City; Foreign embassies and missions. 

Employee Relations Officer, 156. 

Employee Relations Section, 156. 

Employment; see Personnel. 

Emrich, Duncan, 5, 149. 

English Dramatic Criticism, 1910-1930; a Brief List 
of References, 39. 

European Affairs Division, 5, 30-31, 63-64, 144, 
145; bibliographies, 30-31, 63; publications, 
63, 64, 192; reference services, 63, 64; statistics 
61, (facing) 188. 

The European Press Today, 64. 

European Scientific Notes, 54. 

Evans, Archibald B., 6. 

Evans, Charles, 135. 

Evans, Luther Harris, Librarian of Congress, 4, 5, 
9, 41; address before Congress of Historians, 146; 
Librarian’s Conference, 152-153, 157; member, 
Committee of Experts, UNESCO Copyright 
Project, 180; personnel relations, 156-158, 160; 
Sesquicentennial reception, 90; UNESCO 
activities, 139-141. 

Evans, Mrs. Luther Harris, 90. 

Everett, Edward, 66, 69. 

Examining Division, Copyright Office, 8. 

Exchange and Gift Division, 7, 63, 95-99, 107— 
111, 114; publications, 192. 

Exchange, educational; see Educational exchange. 

Exchange programs, 47, 63, 94-99, 104-105, 
107-108, 113-114, 138-140, 142-143, 145, 
147-148, 155. . 

Executive Agreements for the International 
Exchange of Official Publications, 96. 


INDEX 


Exhibits, 46,75, 31-90, 145-146, 149, 167, 206-210; 
international relations, $2, $3, 145-146, 149, 
167. 

Exhibits Office, 5. 

External relations, 133-149. 


F 


Fairey, Sa Richard, 54. 

Falk, Harry, 3. 

Fanget, Louis, 96. 

Far Eastern Association of Tropical ee 60. 
Far Eastern Law Center, Law Libeary, 74, 75. 
Farmington Plan, 17, 98, 101, 115, 120, Fig 
Farouk, Kim of Exyht, i161. 

Fauri, Fedele F_, 22, 202, 205. 

Fawcett, James Waldo, 6. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, 159. 

Fellows of the Library of Congress, 7. 

Fellows of the Library of Congress in American 
Letters, 8, 40, 162-1643. 

Fennell, Katharine, 164. 

Fennell, Margaret, 198, 202. 

Ficker, Hermann, 199, 202, 204. 

Fifteenth Centary Books in the Library of Congress, « 
Cireck Last, 42. 

Finanee, 153-155; Copyright Office, 178, 184; 
statistics, 234-254; se al Accounting pro- 
cedures; Appropriations. 

Praland, a Scetize Reading List, 64. 

Finkeyson, Edward A., 7. 

Finley, David Edward, 78. 

Finnish publications, 93. 

Finnish war debt payments, 105. 

Fire alarm and patrol system, 170. 

First, Edythe W.,. 6.  ~ 

The First One Hundred Years of Yankze Califernia, 88. 

Fiscal and Badeziory Phases of Research, 38. 

Fischer, Jo, $4. 

Fisher, Arthur, 8, 141, 180. 

Flexoline records, 106, 113. 

Florida Council for the Blind, 174. 

Fluker, J. Robert, 5, 163. 

Flutes; xe Dayton C_ Miller Collection. 

Foley, Merton J., 8, 161, 165. 

Folklore Section, 5, 47-48, 149. 

Foree, Peter, 42. 

Foreign Affairs Section, Legisittive Refrence 
Service, 7; reports, 200, 203, 204. 

Foreign consultants, 6, 64, 144. 

Foreign embassies and missions, services to, 33, 53, 
59, 64. 

Foreign institutions: cooperation in acquisition, 
47, 112, 115, 128; exchange programs, 95-98, 
108. 
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Forcign Language-Exglish Dictionarizs, 31. 

Forcign-languaze services, 26, 27, 29-31, 35, 36, 
53-60, 148, (facing) 183. 

Foreign Law Section, Law Library, 7, 69-71; col 
lection, 69; Index-Dizest, 137. 

Foreign publications: acquisition, 94-98, 108- 
115, 145, 146, 171-173; copyright, 96, 141, 178, 
180; exchange, 47, 63, 94-99, 104-105, 107-108, 
113-114, 138-140, 142-143, 145, 147-148; 
mucrofilming, 71, 99-106, 146, 171-173. 

Foreisn scholars, 33 

Forsimane Woolex Co. v. J. W. Mazs, 181-182. 

Frances Densmore Collection of Indian Rec- 
ordimes, 47. 

Frazier, E. Franklin, 7. 

Freedom of Information, 64. 

Freeman, Douglas Southall, 92. 

French materiak, micronnnime, 104-105. 

Frewen, Morciton, 51. 

Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, 47, 
80-31, 212. 

Fricsson, Willem I, 75 

Fuel gud Pieer Resumes af te U7. S. & BR. 37, 39. 

Fulbright fellowships, 105. 


G 


Gabriel, Ralph Henry, 65. 

Galloway, Eilene Maric, 203. 

Guibas: Jae: 179. 

Gard, Anne V_, 146-147. 

Gardner, Elizaheth A., 38, 39. 

Garitte, Gerard, 102, 173. 

Gates, Panl W_, 146. 

Gellmer, Charles R., 200. 

General Accounting Office, 56, 59, 155. 

General Orders Issed. 230. 

General Reference and Bibliography Division, 5, 
28-31, 36-41; bibliographies 37-40; publica- 
tioms, 192; referemce services, 28, 3641: 
statistics, 28, 36, (facing) 188. 

General Services Administration, 151. 

Geographic conference, Rio de Janeiro, 147. 

Geographic materizk, 147-148; classification 
schedule, 123, 136. 

Geological Survey, 147. 

George, Carlotta, 164. 

Gerlach, Arch C_, 5, 163. 

German Hbraries, 97, 98, 112, 145. 

“German Printing in Maryland, a Check List, 
1763-1950,> 130. 

Germany (Federal Republic, 1949- ) Parlia- 
ment: Library, 97, 98, 145; visitors from, 23. 

Gerry, Elbridge, Refresmiatize, 65, 67, 68. 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 45_ 46, 
7S-80, 212. 
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Gewehr, Hamilton D., 199. 

Gibbs; Clayton R., 165, 198. 

Gift Fund: finance, 155; statistics, 249-254. 

Gifts, 64, 76, 108-109, 249-254; form for, 4. 

Gilbert, Wilfred G., 7. 

Gilbert, William H., 22, 205. 

Givens, Willard E., 78. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, bicentennial ex- 
hibit, 82-83. 

Goff, Frederick R., 6, 42, 43. 

Goldberg, Rube, 84. 

Gonzales, Raymond, 31. 

Gooch, Robert C., 5, 163. 

Goodrum, Charles A., 201, 205. 

Government agencies, services to, 29-31, 33-35, 
48-49, 51-53, 55-60, 64, 72-73, 75-76. 

Government Printing Office. Library of Congress 
Bindery, 8, 131-132. 

Government publications: acquisition, 98, 110- 
111, 145; exhibit in Spain, 145; foreign, 96, 98, 
104-105, 145; foreign depository libraries, 97; 
processed, 110-111; see also Municipal docu- 
ments; Publications of the Library; State 
documents. 

Government Publications Reading Room, 33. 

Government Section, Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice, 7, 22, 39; reports, 200-201, 203, 205. 

Gragan, Philip, 92. 

Grant, Ulysses S., III, 78. 

Graphs and charts, use in reports, 20-21. 

Gray, Dwight E., 6. 

Great Britain: Public Record Office, 100, 105; 
reproduction of United States materials, 99-100, 
105. 

Greek Orthodox Patriarchate Library, Jerusalem; 
see Patriarchal Library. 

Green, Paul, 8. 

Green, Theodore Francis. Senator, 4, 78. 

Griffin, Grace Gardner, 164. 

Griffith, Ernest S., 7, 20, 23. 

Group Publishers v. Winchell, 181. 

Grubert, Carl, 84. 

Gsovski, Vladimir, 7. 

Guard Force, 8, 165, 169-170. 

Guide to Soviet Bibliographies, 36, 37, 38. 

A Guide to the Collections and Services of the Rare 
Books Division, 42. 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, 71. 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Colombia, 71. 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Mexico, 71. 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of the Mexican 
States, 71. 

Gull, C. Dake, 7, 131, 162. 

Gutenberg Bible, 42. 
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H 

Hagen, Carl A., 199. 

Haitian collections, 62. 

Halvorson, Homer, 110. 

Handbook of Latin American Studies, 61, 62. 

Hanke, Lewis, 5, 62, 98, 141, 145, 146. 

Hansard Society, 39. 

Hanson, Howard, 45, 141. 

Harding, G. Lankester, 85. 

Haring, Clarence H., 62. 

Harris, Robert J., 161. 

Harrsen, Meta, 43. 

Harvard University Libraries, 68, 128, 133, 134. 

Hastings, Charles Harris, 6. 

Havana Library School, 63. 

Hayden, Carl, Senator, 20. 

Hayes, Richard C., 83. 

Haykin, David J., 7, 123. 

Hearings; sce Congressional hearings. 

Hebraic Section, Orientalia Division, 5, 27, 30, 
56-57. 

Hebrew scrolls, 56-57, 84-87, 167. 

Hebrew Union Catalog, 131. 

Hebrew University. Parliamentary Library, 39. 

Heindel, Richard H., 7. 

Helsinki University; see University of Helsinki. 

Henderson, L. S., 168. 

Heney, Francis J., 50. 

Henry, Grover C., 164. 

Henshaw, Francis H., 7. 

Hespen, Hugo, 131. 

Hispanic-American Film Project, 121. 

Hispanic Exchange Project, 143. 

Hispanic Foundation, 5, 61-63, 145, 146; bibliog- 
raphies, 61; collections, 61-62; publications, 61; 
reference services, 61-63; statistics, 61, (facing) 
188. 

Hispanic materials; see Latin American materials. 

Historical Reserve Collection, Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, 52. 

History and General Research Section, Legislative 
Reference Service, 7, 22; reports, 201, 203, 205. 

History of the Library, 11-18, 138-139. 

Hobbs, Cecil, 60, 148. 

Hobson, Julius W., 199. 

Holmes, Donald C., 8. 

Holmes, Oliver W., 7. 

Hoover Commission; see Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Horne, Frank B., 198, 203. 

Hoskins, Halford L., 202. 

Houghton, Arthur, A., Jr., 7. 

Houk, John L., 200. 

‘How to Compile a Bibliography,” 39. 


INDEX 


Howard, William G., 163. 

Hughes, Brandau F., 198. 

Human Rights Exhibit, 82, 149, 167. 
Hummel, Arthur W., 5. 

Hunter, Carrie E., 23, 203. 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard, 13. 
Hutchinson, Edward P., 7. 

Hyde, Douglas, memorial exhibit, 82, 83. 


I 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, 57, 59. 

Incunabula, 71. 

Index of Comparative Law, 73, 74, 75. 

Indians of North America; see American Indian 
materials. 

Indonesian Economics, a Bibliographical List, 60. 

Information Bulletin, 38, 134, 176; Appendices, 187- 
188. 

Information Office, 5. 

Institute of Aeronautical History, 53. 

Instituto do Livro, Rio de Janeiro, 95. 

Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 146. 

Inter-American Bar Association, 74, 75. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Research and 
Development, 130. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, 142-143. 

Interim Subject Classification for Research and Develop- 
ment Projects, 54. 

Interior Department; see Department of the 
Interior. 

Interlibrary cooperation; see Library cooperation. 

Interlibrary Loan Service, 16, 34-36, 38, 49, 57, 
61, 73. 

Intern program, 143, 158-159. 

International agreements for exchange of publica- 
tions; see Exchange programs. 

International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, 62, 140-141; Proceedings, 62. 

International Columbian Exhibition, Genoa, 82.~ 

International Conference on Science Abstracting, 
142. 

International cooperation, 138-149; acquisition 
ofpmaterials, 94-985e 111-1155 1455 171=173; 
American Institute, Munich University, 39; 
Assistant for International Library Relations, 
161; copyright, 96, 141, 178, 180; Cuba, 63, 
142, 180; educational exchange, 105, 148; 
Europe, 144-145; exchange programs, 47, 63, 
94-99, 104-105, 107-108, 113-114, 138-140, 
142-143, 145, 147-148, 155; exhibits 82, 83, 
145-146, 149, 167; foreign consultants, 6, 64, 
144; Germany, 97, 98, 112, 145; India, 39; 
Israel, 39; Japan, 100, 148; Latin America, 63, 
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97-98, 121, 142-143, 146-148; library loan, 73; 
library training, 63, 143, 146-147; microfilming 
foreign materials; 71, 99-106, 146, 171-173; 
National Union Catalog, 128; Orient, 148; 
Point Four program, 143-144; Portugal, 62, 
140-141; 144-145; Spain, 145, 147; UNESCO 
Book Coupons, 115, 126, 155; Voice of America, 
148-149; see also United Nations; United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

The International Exchange of Publications, a Report 
of Programs within the United States Government for 
Exchange with Latin America, 97-98, 143. 

International Exchange Service of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 108. 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
138. 

International Technical Cooperation Act of 1949; 
see Point Four Program. 

Irish Folklore Commission, 47. 

Irish genealogical records, 105. 


J 


Jackson, John C., 199, 202, 204. 

Jagiellonian Library, Cracow, 139. 

James, E. W., 31. 

James, Eldon R., 67, 76, 161. 

James, Macgill, 7. 

Japan, scholarly cooperation, 100, 148. 

Japanese Foreign Office archives, microfilming, 
WAL 

The Japanese in Southeast Asia, a Bibliography, 60. 

Japanese materials, 114, 125, 131, 133, 136; micro- 
filming, 100, 104, 171. 

Japanese National Diet: Library, 100; visitors 
from, 23. 

Japanese Section, Orientalia Division, 6, 27, 30, 
56, 136, 148. 

Japanese Sorting Project, 114-115. 

Japanese Union Catalog, 125, 131. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 167; library, 65, 89-90; 
papers, 50, 92, 100; see also Thomas Jefferson 
Library Catalog Project. 

Jenkins, William S., 106. 

Jewett, Charles C., 15. 

Jewish National and University Library, Jeru- 
salem, 95. 

Jiménez, Juan Ramén, 62. 

Joachim, Father, 173. 

Job Relations Training Program, 156. 

John Boyd Thacher Collection of Incunabula, 71. 

John Crerar Library, 63. 

Joint Committee on Government Publications, 
110. 
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Joint Committee on Materials for Research, 109. 

Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, 113. 

Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials, 113. 

Joint Program on Improvement of Accounting 
and Budgeting, 151. 

Jones, Helen Dudenbostel, 38. 

Jouer, Mason, 47, 80. 


K 


Kackley, George, 201, 203. 

Kaminstein, Abraham L., 8. 

Karpeles, Maud, 6. 

Kebler, Leonard, 108. 

Kee, Howard C., 173. 

Keeper of the Collections, 8, 151, 152, 166-168. 

Keitt, William Lawrence, 7, 76, 161. 

Kelland, Clarence Budington, 179. 

Kellen, William V., 67. 

Keller, Alton, H., 7. 

Kelly, Fred C., 53, 54. 

Kenner, Hamilton, 198. 

Kennerly, Edwin B., 198, 203. 

Keyser, C. Frank, 22, 199-200, 202, 204. 

Kindler, Hans, memorial concert, 46, 47, 80-81. 

King, Pericles, 92. 

Kipp, Laurence J., 97-98; 143, 162. 

Kirkland, Edward, 146. 

Kniznica Slovensky University, Bratislava, 128. 

Knowland, Joseph R., 88. 

Knox, Frank, 109. 

Korea, bibliographies, 39, 56. 

Kortendick, James J., Reverend, 130. 

Koussevitzky, Natalie, 45. 

Koussevitzky, Olga, 45. 

Koussevitzky, Serge, 45, 79, 108; see also Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 

Kraeling, Carl H., 102, 172. 

Kramer, Sidney, 7. 

Kremer, Alvin W., 8, 151, 166-168. 

Kroll String Quartet, 47, 80. 

Krould, Harry J., 5, 98, 145. 

Kruger, Paul, 70. 

Kurth, William J., 7, 165. 

Kuttner, Stephan George, 6, 70. 

Kwapiszewski, Michael, 163. 


L 
Labeling, 124, 168. 
Lacy, Dan Mabry, 5, 7, 162. 
Lamination process, 167-168. 
LaMontagne, Leo E., 7. 
Langone, S., 201. 
Language services; see Foreign-language services. 
Lankes, J. J., 90. 
Lardone, Francesco, Archbishop, 70. 
Lasswell, Harold D., 6. 


INDEX 


Latin America; a Selected Bibliography, 40. 

Latin America, international cooperation, 63, 97- 
98, 121, 142-143, 146-148. 

Latin American Law Center, 74. 

Latin American Law Section, Law Library, 7, 71, 
74, 137; collection, 71. 

Latin American materials, 62, 120-121, 137; 
exchange, 97-98, 143, 147; processing, 146-147; 
see also Hispanic Foundation; Mexican materials 

Law and legal materials: acquisition, 65-68, 70- 
71, 77, 172; classification, 123, 146; Latin 
American, 146; microfilming, 65-68, 70-71, 
172; processing, 137. 

Law Library, 7, 65-77; centenary, 75; collections, 
65-71, 74; processing statistics, 137; publica- 
tions, 71; reference services, 26, 71-75; reorgani- 
zation, 76, 77; statistics, 65, 72, (facing) 188. 

Law Library at the Capitol, 26, 35, 72-73, 75-76. 

League of Nations publications, 121. 

League of Women Voters, 109, 136. 

Learned societies, foreign; see Foreign institutions. 

Lectures: Dayton C. Miller Fund, 47, 81, 212; 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 78, 79, 
211; Louis C. Elson Fund, 45, 212. 

Lederer, Max, 165. 

The Left Wing in Southeast Asia, 59. 

LeGear, Clara Egli, 49. 

Léger, Alexis St-Léger, 6. 

Legislation relating to the Library, 256. 

Legislative Reference Service, 7, 20-26; appropria- 
tions, 20; publications, 23-25, 31, 176, 190, 
192-193, 202-203; reorganization, 20; reports, 
21, 23-24, 198-205; savings to Congressional 
committees, 21-22; services to Congress, 20-25; 
statistics, 20, (facing) 188. 

Leigh, Robert Devore, 13. 

Leikind, Morris C., 7. 

Leland, Waldo Gifford, 6. 

Lenin Library, Moscow, 12-13, 95. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection, 108, 122. 

Levin, Jack, 200. 

Librarian of the Library of Congress; see Evans, 
Luther Harris. 

Librarian’s Conference, 152-153, 157. 

Librarianship, 93-94, 116-120;. collections, 98; 
Cuba, 143; history, 13-18; Latin America, 143, 
146-147. 

Library cooperation: services to American libra- 
ries, 13-18, 38, 112, 115, 174-175; with Latin 
American libraries, 63, 142-143, 146-148; see 
also Catalog cards; Cooperative acquisition 
programs; Cooperative cataloging; Interlibrary 
loan service; Library schools; UNESCO Book 
Coupon Scheme; Union catalogs. 

“Library of Congress,” 53. 

Library of Congress, asa National Library, 14-18, 
Sy tie 


INDEX 


Library of Congress Author Catalog, 14, 35, 97, 126- 
125553 

Library of Congress Catalogue (April 1802), 89. 

Library of Congress Classification—Additions and 
Changes, 122. 

Library of Congress Subject Catalog, 97, 125-127. 

Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, 4, 45, 
248-250. 

Library Printing and Binding Branch of the 
Government Printing Office, 8, 131-132. 

Library resources survey, 39. 

Library schools, 130; cooperation, 63, 143, 146- 
147; intern program, 143, 158-159. 

Library Services Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, 7; reports, 201, 203, 205. 

Library Station at the Capitol, 5, 26, 35. 

Lighting, 166. 

Lincoln, Abraham: administration, bibliography, 
38; draft of Emancipation Proclamation, 167; 
papers, 50, 100, 136-137; reenactment of 
assassination, 91-92. 

Lincoln, Harold S., 5. 

Linda Hall Library, 128. 

Lisbon, Portugal, American library, 144-145. 

List of Corporate Author Headings, 55. 

List of Legal Treatises Printed in the British Colonies 
and the American States before 1807, 67. 

List of Subject Headings, 55. 

Livingston, Helen E., 201, 203. 

Loan Division, 5, 26, 28, 34-36, 72; statistics 28, 
33, 34, (facing) 188. 

Lobingier, Charles S., 6, 70. 

Longworth, Nicholas: memorial concert, 47, 81; 
see also Nicholas Longworth Foundation. 

Louis Charles Elson Memorial Foundation, 45, 

Louraine, Frank E., 163. 

Lowe, Elias Avery, 6. 

Lowell, Robert, 8. 

Lowry, W. Kenneth, 6, 163. 

Loy, Myrna, 140. 

Loyalty program, 159-160. 

Loyalty Review Board, 159-160. 

Lubetzky, Seymour, 7, 131. 

Luso-Brazilian studies; see International Collo- 
quium on Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 6. 


M 


McAdoo, William Gibbs, 109. 
McBreen, Maureen, 200. 
MacCarteney, Richard S., 8. 
MacConomy, Edward N., Jr., 201. 
McCrum, Blanche Prichard, 38, 39. 
McFarland, Marvin W., 53. 
McGrath, Ear] James, 78. 
MacLean, Bill, 84. 
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McLean, Evelyn Walsh, 136. 

MacLeish, Archibald, 8. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., 130. 

Magna Carta, 167. 

Mahoney, J. R., 22, 202. 

Mail and Delivery Section, 175. 

Maintenance and repair of collections; see 
Preservation and care of the collections. 

Mallon, Harry J., 163. 

Management, 39, 150-151. 

Management Officer, 152, 166. 

Mangum, Edward, 92. 

Mangum, Mary, 92. 

Mann, Thomas, 7. 

Manning, Raymond E., 202, 205. 

Manross, Lottie M., 200. 

Mansuri Collection, 136. 

Manual for Bibliographers in the Library of Congress, 
39. 

Manual of Standard English Braille, 175. 

Manuals, Division; see Division manuals. 

“Manuscripts (Acquired by the Library of 
Congress since February 1, 1949),”? 51. 

Manuscripts, care, 167-168. 

Manuscripts Division, 5, 26; collections, 50-51, 
66, 68, 109, 136-137; microfilming, 55, 57, 
171-173; publications, 50-51; reference serv- 
ices, 50; statistics, 50, (facing) 188. 

Map Division, 5, 26, 48-50; collections, 48-50, 
147-148; processing, 125, 135-136; publica- 
tions, 49, 193; reference services, 48-50; 
statistics, 48, 49, (facing) 188. : 

Maps, 21, 48-50, 147-148, 168; preservation and 
care, 49, 168. 

Maps, Their Care, Repair and Preservation in Libraries, 
49, 

Margolin, Mollie Z., 22, 198. 

Marinelli, Anne V., 5, 63, 161. 

Maritime Commission, 59. 

Marquina, Eduardo, 62. 

Marshall, George C., 92. 

Marshall, John, 66. 

Martin, Lawrence, 6. 

Marwich, Lawrence, 5, 86. 

Maryland imprints, 130. 

Mason, Jacob H., 8, 161. 

Mason, Janie E., 203, 205. 

Masten, Floyd E., 7. 

Masterson, James R., 163. 

Matthews, Charles D., 200, 202. 

Maugham, W. Somerset, 7. 

Mearns, David Chambers, 5, 91, 149. 

Medicine classification schedule, 122, 127. 

Medina bibliographies, 120,-121 

Medina Collection, Santiago, Chile, 121. 

Meehan, John I., 8. 

Mercator atlas, 108. 
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“Mercator’s Atlas of 1595,” 49. 

Mertz, Henriette, 179. 

Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliography, 53. 

Mexican materials: law and legal literature, 71; 
microfilming, 71, 100, 104, 146, 171-172; 
State documents, 71, 104, 146, 171-172. 

Mexican Official Gazettes Project, 71, 104, 146. 

Mexico. Ministry of Foreign Relations, archives, 
172s 

Meyer, Ernst Wilhelm, 7, 64, 144. 

Meyer, Mrs. Eugene, 4. 

Michel, R., 139. 

Michigan University Library, 133, 134. 

Microfilm Clearing House, 130. 

Microfilm Reading Room, 6, 44, 66-68; catalog- 
ing, 135; statistics, 44, (facing) 188. 

Microfilming, 99-106, 130; American history 
materials, 52, 99-100, 105; American Indian 
materials, 171; Chinese materials, 55; foreign 
materials, 71, 99-106, 146, 171-173; Hispanic 
American materials, 71, 121, 146, 171-172; 
Japanese materials, 100, 104, 171; legal 
materials, 65-68, 70-71, 172; manuscripts, 55, 
57, 172-173; Mexican materials, 71, 100, 104, 
146, 171-172; Mount Sinai manuscripts, 57, 
101-104, 172-173; National Union Catalog, 
129; newspapers, 56, 100-101, 171; Patriarchal 
Library, Jerusalem, 104, 172; State documents, 
100, 105-106, 171; statistics, 171, 213-214; 
union catalogs, 128; use in acquisition, 99-106, 
171-173; see also Photoduplication Service. 

Microfilms and Microcards, Their Use in Research: 
a Selected List of References, 38. 

Milhollen, Hirst D., 6. 

Miller, Adolph C., 4. 

Miller, Dayton C., 47, 81; see also Dayton C. 
Miller Fund. 

Miller, Helen A., 201. 

Miller Collection; see Dayton C. Miller Collection. 

Miller Fund; see Dayton C. Miller Fund. 

“Miracle at Kitty Hawk,” 54. 

““Miscellaneous Agencies,” 53. 

Mischoff, Willard O., 7. 

Modern Language Association, 100. 

Monastery of Saint Catherine; see Saint Cathe- 
rine’s Monastery. 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 109. 

Monthly List of Russian Accessions, 35, 108-110. 

Moore, Ernest, 61. 

Morgan, George W., 8. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, 8, 162. 

Moritz, Bernhard, 102. 

Morsch, Lucile M., 7, 147. 

Motion pictures, 20, 167, 168; Burmese, 60, 148; 
films, storage, 168; UNESCO themes, 140. 

Mount Sinai manuscripts, 57, 101-104, 172-173; 
catalogs, 102, 103-104; contents, 102, 103. 
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Mugridge, Donald H., 7, 38, 39. 

Muhammadans, relations with Saint Catherine’s 
Monastery, 103. 

Mullaney, Joseph E., 8. 

Mumford, Luther H., 8. 

Munger, Harold, 41. 

Munich University. American Institute, 39. 

Municipal documents, 99. 

Murdock, James O., 75. 

Murphy, William, 201. 

Murra, Kathrine Oliver, 142. 

Music Division, 5, 27, 44-48, 124, 141; collec- 
tions, 45-46, 79-80; publications, 45-46; 
reference services, 44-45, 47-48; statistics, 
44-45, (facing) 188. 

Music Subject Headings, 123. 


N 

Nasatir, A. P., 105. 

Nathan, Otto, 6, 39. 

National Air Museum, 52. 

The National Archives, 105, 176. 

National bibliographies: list, 95; Slavic, 39; use 
in acquisition, 94-95, 

National Bureau of Standards, 174. 

National Commission for UNESCO, 140-141, 180. 

National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 75. 

National Exhibition of Prints, 90. 

National Gallery Symphony Orchestra, 47. 

National Library of Cuba, 143. 

National Library of Haiti, 146. 

National Library of Ireland, 95, 105. 

National Library of Scotland, 97. 

National Library of Venezuela, 146-147. 

National library proposal, 14-18, 69, 73. 

National library resources, survey, 39. 

National Music Council, 141. 

National Society of Autograph Collectors, 91. 

National Union Catalog, 35, 36, 127-129; 
circularization list, 128; contents, 128; micro- 
filming, 129; statistics, 128-129, 223-224. 

National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, 109. 

Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, 95. 

Naval Historical Foundation, 109. 

Navy Department; see Department of the Navy. 

Navy Research Section, Science Division, 6, 34, 
54-55, 160; abstracts, 54-55; bibliographies, 
54-55; publications, 54-55; statistics, 54. 

‘‘Nazi and Communist Propaganda,” 39. 

Near East Reference Catalog, 136. 

Near East Section, 6, 27, 30, 57-58, 136. 

Near-print publications, 110-111, 133, 175-176, 
191-193, 202-203; see also Government publica- 
tions, processed; Publications of the Library, 
processed. f 

Necrology, 165. 


INDEX 


Negro newspapers, microfilming, 100. 

Nekeseit—Lipocz Bible, 43. 

Nelson, William 164. 

Neuburger, Otto, 7. 

New Testament, critical research materials, 102, 
104, 173. 

New York Freedom Train, 83. 

New York Public Library, 128; Music Division, 47. 

New York State Library, 134. 

Newspaper Reference Room, 33. 

Newspapers, 33-34, 56, 57, 64; microfilming, 56, 
100-101, 171. 

Nicholas Longworth Foundation, 47, 81, 212. 

Nicolay, John G., 51, 137. 

Niemela, Tii, 47, 80. 

Nipe, Merlin H., 7. 

Noise abatement program, 166. 

Nolan, John L., 7. 

North Carolina Union Catalog, 128. 

North Carolina University, 171. 

Notes and Decisions on the Application of the Decimal 
Classification, 124. 

Notz, Rebecca L., 22, 198, 203-204. 

Le Nouveau Dédale, 53. 


O 


Obear, Legare, 5, 163. 

Oberlaender Trust Fund, 64, 144. 

La obra impresa de los intelectuales espaiioles en América, 
1936-45, 62. 

Oeffentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, Berlin, 
Oh 

Office equipment, 36, 106, 113, 155, 166. 

Office of Cooperative Studies in Library Science, 
63. 

Office of Education, 53, 56, 59, 148. 

Office of the Architect of the Capitol, 38. 

Office of the Assistant Librarian, 5. 

Office of the Chief Assistant Librarian, 5. 

Office of the Librarian, 5. 

Officers of the Library of Congress, 5-8. 

Official publications; see Government publications. 

Ogden, Robert F., 6, 163. 

Oglebay, Robert S., 198, 204. 

Ohliger, Dorothy, 92. 

Olmsted, Frederick L., 137. 

Olsoni, Karl-Emerik, 6, 98, 162. 

Order Division, 7, 94-95, 106, 107, 155. 

Oregon Imprints, 1847-1870, 130. 

Organization chart, (facing) p. 155. 

Organization of the collections, 116-137. 

Oriental-language materials, 55, 100, 104, 114, 
N25 yaa 113399135, 1365048, 171- 

Orientalia Division, 5, 27, 28, 55-61, 65, 70, 133, 
136, 171; bibliographies, 30, 31, 55; collections, 
55-57, 70; publications, 60, 190; reference 
services, 55-61; statistics, 55-58, (facing) 188. 
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Orne, Jerrold, 7, 63, 143. 
Oscar S. Straus Memorial Association, 137. 
Our American Cousin, 91-92. 


iP 


Pace, Robert Ossie, 165. 

Palmer, John McA., 109. 

Pamphlets Collection, 33. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History, 147. 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau Library, 128. 

Pan American Union. Columbus Memorial 
Library, 61. 

“The Papers of John G. Nicolay, Lincoln’s 
Secretary,”’ 51. 

‘The Papers of Moreton Frewen,” 51. 

The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 92. 

Parker, Alice Lee. 6. 

Patriarchal Library, Jerusalem, 104, 172. 

Patterson, Donald G., 5. 

Peabody, George Foster, 109. 

Peck, Deborah S., 203, 205. 

Peck, Gustav, 202, 205. 

Pennell, Joseph, 90. 

Pennell Collection, 90. 

Pennell Fund, 6, 90. 

Pennsylvania imprints through 1800, 129 

Peraza Sarausa, Fermin, 63. 

Performance budget, 153-154. 

Period Subdivisions under Names of Places, 123. 

Periodicals; see Serials. 

Periodicals and Serials Unit, Law Library, 77. 

Periodicals Reading Room, 33. 

Perry, Thomas D., 198. 

Personnel, 150, 153, 155-165; changes, 161-165; 
chart, (facing) p. 155; classification, 160; 
grievances, 156-157; position posting, 158; 
recruitment, 158-159; statistics, 231-233; train- 
ing, 156, 158-160, 170. 

Personnel Division, 8, 155-165; publications, 153. 

Peru. National Library; see Biblioteca Nacional, 
Lima, Peru. 

Peters, Frederick J., 39. 

Petersburg Imprints, 1786-1876, 130. 

Philadelphia Union Catalog, 35, 128. 

Phillips, Wendell, 101. 

Philosophy classification schedule, 123. 

Phonothéque Nationale, 47. 

Photoduplication Service, 8, 14-15, 26, 35, 45, 
50-52, 54, 68, 70, 73, 104-106, 154, 170-173; 
finance, 154, 170; Mexico City Branch, 100, 
146, 171-172; statistics, 170-171, 213-214; 
see also Microfilming. 

Photograph collections; see Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, collections. 

Piatigorsky, Gregor, 45. 


LHe 


Picén-Salas, Mariano, 6, 62, 146, 163. 

Pierce, Norman, 7. 

Pignatelli, Guido, 74, 161. 

Pippen, Edith C., 165. 

Plenderleith, H. J., 85. 

Plumb, Milton M., Jr., 5. 

Poetry: Consultant, 40; recordings, 40, 62, 145. 

Point Four Program, 143-144. 

Poleman, Horace I., 6, 165. 

Political Reorientation of Japan, 39. 

Political Science and Economics in Western Germany; 
a Postwar Survey, 64. 

Poole, William F., 14. 

Population Census and Other Official Demographic 
Statistics of British Africa; an Annotated Bibli- 
ography, 37. 

Porphyrios III, Archbishop, 101, 173. 

Porter, Katherine Anne, 8. 

Portner, Mildred C., 8. 

Portuguese libraries, 144-145. 

Portuguese studies; see International Colloquium 
on Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

Postwar Documents of Significant Speeches in Southeast 
Asia, 59. 

Postwar Political Trends in Burma, a Brief List of 
References, 60. 

Post-War Problems, bibliography project, 38. 

Postwar Publications Dealing with Economic Political 
and Social Developments in Southeast Asia: a 
Bibliographical List, 60. 

Postwar Siam, a Selected List of References, 60. 

Pound, Roscoe, 75. 

Powell, Verne Q., 81. 

Powers, William E., 7. 

Preliminary Cataloging Section, 122. 

Preparation and Maintenance Units, Law 
Library, 77. 

Preservation and care of the collections, 131-132, 
166-168. 


Presidential proclamations, copyright agreements, 
US 

President’s Management Improvement Program, 
1516 


Price, Hugh P., 198-199. 

Print lifting; see Print transfer. 

Print transfer, 132. 

Prints and Photographs Division, 6, 51-52, 172, 
173; collections, 5, 52; publications, 190, 193; 
reference services, 51-52; statistics, 51, (facing) 
188. 

Prints exhibits, 90. 

Pro Musica Antiqua Ensemble of Brussels, 46. 

Process Information File, 124. 

Processing Department, 6, 31, 35, 135-137; publi- 
cations, 109-110, 133, 190; statistics, 121-122, 
(facing) 188, 219-222. 


INDEX 


Protection of the Library and collections; see 
Guard Force. 

Prussian Academy of Sciences, 102. 

Public Affairs Abstracts, 24, 203. 

Public Affairs Bulletins, 23, 176. 

Public Health Service, 33, 52. 

The Public Library in the United States, 13. 

Publications of the Library: Administrative De- 
partment, 176, 189, 191; Aeronautics Division, 
53-54, 189; Binding Division, 191; Blind, Divi- 
sion for the, 175, 190; Catalog Maintenance 
Division, 192; Census Library Project, 37, 189; 
Committee on Bibliography and Publications, 
41-42; Copyright Office, 178-179, 189-190, 
192; Descriptive Cataloging Division, 63, 121, 
190, 192; distribution, 175-176; European 
Affairs Division, 63-64, 192; Exchange and Gift 
Division, 192; General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division, 36-40, 192; Hispanic Founda- 
tion, 61-62; Law Library, 71; Legislative 
Reference Service, 23-25, 31, 176, 190, 192-193, 
202-203; list, 189-193; Manuscripts Division, 
50-51; Map Division, 49, 193; Music Division, 
45-46; Navy Research Section, 54-55; on 
acquisitions, 109-110; Orientalia Division, 60, 
190; Personnel Division, 153; printed, 189-191; 
Prints and Photographs Division, 190, 193; proc- 
essed, 1337 HiL75=176599 191-1935 202-203- 
Processing Department, 109-110, 133, 190; Rare 
Books Division, 42—43; sales, 133, 226; Serials 
Division, 34, 193; Subject Cataloging Division, 
122-127; 133, 190-191, 193; Union Catalog 
Division, 193; see also Bibliography and Publica- 
tions Committee. 

Publications, processed; see Government publica- 
tions, processed; Near-print publications; Publi- 
cations of the Library, processed. 

Publications Section, Secretary’s Office, 175-176. 

Publisher to Bookshelf, 82. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 41. 

Puente, Antonio Maria Eligio de la, 63. 

Puerto Rico, maps, 147-148. 

Puerto Rico University, 148. 

Pughe, George A., Jr., 8, 161. 

Punch-card charging system, 36. 

Purchase of materials, 107. 

Putnam, Herbert, 5, 16, 73, 75. 

Putnam, Samuel, 61. 


Q 


Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 7,9, 39, 42, 
49, 51, 109. 
Quattlebaum, Charles A., 22, 205, 


R 
Rackstraw, Elsie, 5. 
Radigan, James P., Jr., 7, 199. 
Radio broadcasts, 78-81, 148-149. 


INDEX 


Ramén Guiteras Public Library, Matanzas, 143. 

Ransom, John Crowe, 8, 162. 

Rare Books Division, 6, 39, 42-44, 168; catalog- 
ing, 135; collections, 42, 148; publications, 42, 
43; reference services, 42-44; statistics 42, 
(facing) 188. 

Ray, C. Eldon, 8. 

Raymond, Alex, 84. 

Reader and Reference Service, statistics, (facing) 
188. 

Readers: statistics, (facing) 188; see also Visitors. 

Reading rooms, 20, 31, 33, 61. 

‘Recent Bibliographies,”’ 38. 

Recent Publications Dealing with Thailand, 60. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 33. 

Recording Laboratory, 5, 28, 47, 62; accounting, 
154-155; statistics, 215. 

Recordings, 40, 45, 47, 62, 145; for the blind, 175; 
see also Veterans Administration Phonograph 
Records Cataloging Project. 

Records management, 151, 176. 

Reed, Ed, 84. 

Reed, Robert B., 161. 

Reed College, 39. 

Reference Department, 5-7, 28, 35, 151; statistics, 
28, 35, (facing) 188. 

Reference Division, Copyright Office, 8, 179. 

Reference services, 28-77; Aeronautics Division, 
52-54; Air Studies Division; 54; Copyright 
Office, 179: European Affairs Division, 63-64; 
General Reference and Bibliography Division, 
36-41; Hispanic Foundation, 61-63; Law 
Library, 71-75; Legislative Reference Service, 
20-25; Manuscripts Division, 50-52; Map 
Division, 48-50; Music Division, 44-45, 47-48; 
Orientalia Division, 55-61; Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, 51-52; Rare Books Division, 
42-44; Science Division, 54—55; Serials Division, 
33-34; statistics, 28-29, (facing) 188; to 
Congress, 19-28; translating, 26, 27, 29, 55-60, 
(facing) 188. 

Regional catalogs, 35, 128, 134. 

Reichmann, Felix, 130. 

Renstrom, Arthur G., 5, 53. 

Repair of materials; see Preservation and care of 
the collections. 

Reports: Legislative Reference Service, 198-205; 
scientific, processing, 54-55. 

Research and Development Board: Special Com- 
mittee on Technical Information, 130; Sym- 
posium on Translations, 130; Technical Refer- 
ence Branch, 38. 

Research, services to, 32-33. 

Retirements and resignations, 164-165. 

Rice, Howard C., Jr., 105. 

Rice in Southeast Asia: a Bibliography, 60. 

Riemenschneider, Albert, 81. 
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“Rights of Man,” exhibit, 82, 149, 167. 

Rings, E. Eleanor, 200, 204. 

Ristow, Walter W., 5, 49, 147. 

Ritchey, Harry G., 199. 

Robert, Isabel Hoagland, 108. 

Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, 100. 

Robert’s Rules of Order, 108. 

Robinett, Paul McD., 78. 

Robinson, Raymond V., 164. 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 100. 

Rockefeller Foundation, 39, 100, 109, 112, 121, 
LOSS ATOM A7Ar 

Rocky Mountain Bibliographical Center for 
Research, Denver, 35. 

Rodgers, John T., 201. 

Rogers, Thomas N., 14. 

Roisman, Joseph, 47, 80. 

Romanovsky, I., 12. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, 64. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 136. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 50. 

Rose, John Kerr, 202. 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., 108; see also Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection. 

Rosenwald Collection; see Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection. 

Ross, Robert A., 164. 

Rossiter, William W., 8. 

Roth, Ernest D., 90. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 53. 

Rubio, David, 6. 

Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, 117. 

Rules for Descriptive Cataloging, 63, 121. 

Russia and Eastern Europe, a Selected Bibliography of 
Basic Readings, 64. 

Russian Accessions Section, Exchange and Gift 
Division, 108. , 

Russian Duplicates Distribution Project, 113-114. 

Russian materials; see Slavic materials. 

Ryan, Kenneth N., 8. 


Ss 


Sachs, Curt, 45. 

Saint Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai, 57, 
101-104, 172, 173; history, 102-103. 

St. John, Francis R., 83. 

Saint John’s University, 128. 

Saint Mary College, 128. 

Samuel, Athanasius Yeshue, Archbishop, 56, 57, 
84-86, 

Sanborn, Herbert J., 5. 

Sanchez, Manuel, 7. 

Sarkissian, Arshag O., 200. 

Sarton, George, 78. 

Saturday Evening Post, article on the Library, 13. 

Saunders, Allan, 84. 

Savonarola’s Sermon on the Art of Dying, 43. 
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Schaffter, Dorothy, 7. 

Schlinkert, Roy, 7, 164-165. 

Schmidt, Carl, 102. 

Schneider, Alexander, 79. 

Schneider, Mischa, 46, 78, 80. 

Schulman, John, 180. 

Schuman, William, 45. 

Schwegmann, George A., Jr., 8. 

Science classification schedule, 122. 

Science Division, 6, 54-55; bibliographies, 54-55; 
publications, 54-55; reference services, 54-55; 
statistics, 54, (facing) 188. 

Scientific and technical periodicals, checklist, 
130-131. 

Scientific Notes, 54. 

Scientific reports: bibliographic control, 54-55; 
cataloging, 54-55. 

Scott, Warren W., 200, 204. 

Scottish Folklore Institute, 47. 

Search Section, Copyright Office, 179. 

Seaton, Stuart L., 6. 

Sebald, William Joseph, 6, 70. 

Secretary’s Office, 8, 175-176. 

Select List of Unlocated Research Books, 128. 

A Selected List of References Dealing with Javanese, 
Burginese, and Malayan Literature, 60. 

Sellers, O. R., 85. 

Senior Specialists Section, Legislative Reference 
Service, 22; reports, 201-203, 205. 

Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation, 45, 79, 108, 
DAD 

Serial Record Section, 106, 107. 

Serials: acquisition, 106; cataloging, 122; check- 
list, 130-131; flexoline record, 106, 113. 

Serials Division, 6, 33-34; bibliographies, 34; 
publications, 34, 193; reference services, 33-34; 
statistics, 33, (facing) 188. 

Series in American Civilization, 64-65. 

Serkin, Rudolf, 46, 79. 

Sermon on the Art of Dying, 43. 

Service Division, Copyright Office, 8, 178, 179. 

Sesquicentennial of the Library of Congress, 11— 
18, 46, 89-91, 138-139, 145; concerts, 46; 
exhibits, 89-90; publications, 42, 45-46; recep- 
tion, 90-91. 

Severn, James A., Jr., 8. 

Seymour, Charles, 7. 

Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. v. Miracle Record Co., 
180-181. 

Shapiro, Karl, 8. 

Sharp, Freeman W., 199. 

Shelby, Charmion, 61, 62. 

Shelflisting, 123-124; statistics, 222. 

Shelley, Fred, 51. 

Shepard, Mary, 200. 

Sheridan, Frank, 47, 80. 


INDEX 


Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in England .. . 
1475-1640, 68. 

Shurberg, Merwin, 200, 202. 

Siegfried, William P., 8. 

Sioussat, St. George Leakin, 6. 

Sites, Maud K., 164. 

Slavic materials, 36-37, 108-110, 113-114, 131; 
abstracts and translations, 130; bibliographies, 
36-39. 

Slavic Room, General Reference and Bibliography 
Division; 5, 31, 36-37; bibliographies, 36-39; 
statistics, 36. 

Slavic Section, Descriptive Cataloging Division, 
1223 

Slavic Union Catalog, 114, 131. 

Slichter, Sumner H., 150. 

Smisor, George, 146. 

Smith, Carleton Sprague, 47, 81. 

Smith, George E., 7. 

Smith, Lloyd P., 14. 

Smith, Myron B., 7. 

Smith, Robert C., 7. 

Smithsonian Collection of Indian Recordings, 47. 

Smithsonian Institution, 97, 98, 108. 

Smits, Rudolf, 164. 

Snide, Harold E., 201. 

Snyder, John W., 4, 84. 

Social Science Research Council, 113. 

Social sciences classification schedules, 122. 

The Social Sciences in Western Germany; a Postwar 
Survey, 64. 

Social Security Administration, 56. 

Sociedad Econémica de los Amigos del Pafs, 
63, 143. 

Society for Personnel Administration, 150. 

Society for the Advancement of Management, 
395150. 

Soglow, Otto, 84. 

Solberg, Thorvald, 109. 

‘Some Aspects of Expenditures on Aviation,” 54. 

Soule, Byron A., 7. 

South Asia Section, 6, 27, 30, 58-61, 70-71, 148; 
bibliographies, 30, 60; reference services, 58-61; 
statistics, 58, 59. 

Sowerby, E. Millicent, 5. 

Spaatz, Carl, 53, 78; papers, 53. 

Space and facilities, 33, 166, 168. 

Spalding, C. Sumner, 7, 162. 

Spanish American publications; see Latin Ameri- 
can publications. 

Spanish materials, 145. 

Spanish technical glossary, 31. 

Special Libraries Association; see Joint Committee 
on Government Publications. 

Special materials, organization, 135-137. 

Spivacke, Harold, 5, 141. 


INDEX 


Spofford, Ainsworth Rand, 14, 150. 

Spruance, Benton, 90. 

Stack and Reader Division, 6, 27, 28, 31-33; 
statistics, 28, 31-32, (facing) 188. 

Staff Advisory Committee, 157. 

Staff discussion groups, 157. 

Staff forum, 157. 

Staff manuals; see Division manuals. 

Stafford, Proctor, 87. 

Stallings, Clyde, 92. 

State Department; sce Department of State. 

State documents, 99, 100, 105-106, 109, 171; 
Mexican, 71, 104, 146, 171-172. 

State Law Index, 24, 25, 165. 

State Records Microfilm Project, 100, 105-106, 
tlie 

Statistics: acquisition of materials, 106-107, 216- 
218; Air Studies Division, 54; bibliographies, 
37, 54-55, (facing) 188; binding, 131-132, 167, 
229; Blind, Division for the, 137, 173, (facing) 
188; Card Division, 132-133, 225-228; catalog 
cards filed, 32, 124; catalog maintenance, 220, 
223; Central Charge File, 32; circulation, 34, 
(facing) 188; cooperative cataloging, 120; 
copyright, 178, 182-184; Decimal Classifica- 
tion, 124, 222; descriptive cataloging, 121-122, 
219-220; finance, 234-254; General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, 28, 36, (facing) 188; 
Law Library, 65, 72, (facing) 188; Legislative 
Reference Service, (facing) 188; Loan Division, 
34; Music Division, 44; Orientalia Division, 
55-58, (facing) 188; Photoduplication Service, 
170-171, 213-214; Prints and Photographs 
Division, 51, (facing) 188; Processing Depart- 
ment, 121-122, (facing) 188, 219-222; reader 
and reference service, 28-29, (facing) 188; 
Reference Department, 28-29, (facing) 188; 
Science Division, 54, (facing) 188; shelflisting, 
222; Stack and Reader Division, 31-32; 
subject cataloging, 123, 221; Union Catalog 
Division, 128-129, 223-224; United States 
Book Exchange, 111-112; visitors, 170, 255. 

Stearns, John F., 5. 

Steele, George E., 5. 

Steele-Clovis Fund, 6. 

Stephens, Harold M., 76. 

Sternberger, Dolf, 7, 64, 144. 

Stevens, Henry, 15. 

Stewart, Nathaniel J., 6, 98, 162. 

Still, Samuel Hutchins, 199, 204. 

Stoddard, A. H., 47. 

Stone, Harlan Fiske, 66, 109. 

Storey, Maud, 164. 

Story, Joseph, 66, 69. 

Stout, George Leslie, 6. 

Stradivari String Instruments Collection, 5. 

Straus, Oscar S., papers, 51, 137. 
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Stricker, A, H., 6, 161. 

Study facilities, 33. 

“Study Guide on Operational Programs of 
International Organizations,” 21. 

Stuurman, Douwe, 7. 

Subject cataloging, 122-123; scientific reports, 54— 
55, statistics, (25.. 2210 

Subject Cataloging Division, 7, 122-124, 146; 
publications, 122-127, 133, 190-191, 193. 

Subject headings, 123; scientific reports, 55. 

Subject Headings, a Practical Guide, 123. 

Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress, 123. 

‘Summaries of State Legislation,” 25. 

Superior Accomplishment Awards, 165. 

Supervisors, training, 156. 

Supply Office, 8, 176-177. 

Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 39, 
148, 171. 

Supreme Court, 33, 49, 65-66, 75. 

Supreme Records v. Decca Records, 182. 

Surveying and Mapping, 49, 50. 
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